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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1971 

U.S. Senate 
Select Committee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity 

Washington, 

ale, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Monc^e and « director and general 

staff I" „“ff ; Willil ninipn, 

roritr"tX«i^or®- «“a SoSd Strkkman, minority counsel. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MONDALE, CHAIRMAN 

Senator MoNDAnn. Tp \°o°lhf 'Congress the 

On May 21, 1970, the Prudent needs 

)f funds for transporUtion. v a for Senate action. 

« waWolri' byTe S»te » ^ IcFuct 

amendment to the bill m the Hou , irananortation. In other 

to pay the cost pt ,dese8Ifgaton-mW^^^ 

words, he reversed his _ even where it was re- 

S"f the enforeement of the 

wtiHr etrri wiS d; iK 

Marshall, superintendent Shelton, 

Brooks, director of schools, Nash vill^ ienn., i?ranco, superin- 

superintendent of sdiools, Ttinui^^ T ^ , D . ^ ^ superin- 

reSfel o5^s» or^a“yt“n,So: flSmtYri that Dr. Carle is 

not here yet. 

( 0007 ) 
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We arc very fateful to have you here with us today. If there is no 
objection, wo will begin with the statement by Dr. Marshall. 

STATEMENT OF DE. THORD M. MARSHALL, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
, EDUCATION, SAVANNAH, GA. 

Dr. Marshall. Members of the select committee, ladies and gentle- 
men: 1 believe that I was invited hero because I lot it be known that 1 
was displeased by some of the statements made in Washington and 
some of the actions taken, so I shall jiroceed with my brief explana- 
tions on it and I would welcome questions from the members of this 
committee. 

Court Order Increases Burden 

The school system for the city of Savannah and the county of 
Chatham is under Federal court order of June 30, 1971, to desegregate 
all secondary schools and Federal court order of August 31, 1971, to 
desegregate all elementary schools. We have been desegregated since 
1963 on a freedom of choice plan which was working quite well, 
however, the courts felt we had not gone far enough. 

The result of the two orders made it necessary to transport 21,336 
students to and from school daily. This is an increased burden on our 
tronsportation system of 7,488 over the 13,848 students transported 
during the school year 1970-71. 

The secondary schools — 17 — are desegregated on a noncontiguous 
zoning plan. Some of the students come from a neighborhood area 
around the school. The opposite race is bused for the most part, from 
a noncontiguous area in order to attain the racial ratio of 60-percent 
white and 40-percent black approximately. This is the racial ratio of 
our community. 

This additional busing requires 52 extra trips per day totaling 1400, 
per day or 189,280 miles per school year over the busing mileage of 
1970-71. 

The elementary schools — 42 — are desegregate ! on a pairing and 
clustering plan. In the cases of pairing, the lower grades of two paired 
schools attend one school while the upper grades attend the other 
school. The clustered schools are paired the same way except that 
three or four schools arc used in each cose. This method is used 
instead of pairing where a school is too small to house more than one 
or two OTades or where it is impossible to approach the required 60 to 
40 racial percentage. 

The additional busing for the elementary schools amounts to 63 
extra trips per day, totaling 1,800 miles per day or 340,200 miles per 
year. 

Senator Mondalb. Well, do I understand, then, that as you interpret 
the court order^ you are required to travel an additional 340,000 miles 
plus 189,000 miles for both elementary and secondary desegregation? 

Dr. Marshall. That is right, sir. 

Senator Mondalb. 629,000 miles more a yea"? 

Dr. Marshall. That is right. In order to desegregate these schools 
with a racial percentage similar to the community pattern of 60-pcrcent 
white and 40-perccnt black it is necessary to bus some students as far 
as 42 miles per round trip per day. , 
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Help Needed Feom Fedeeal Gow-enment 

It is our belief that since wo are required by the 
many of these children so far away from their hoines and neighborhoods 
at e^at expense, the board of education should have some finpcial 
help from the Federal Government. The added expense of thw em 
dcavor is not considered by the citizens of this 

Tt is their fooling and the feeling of the members of the board that this 
community should hot be expected to shoulder this added burden 
when the schools are in urgent need of repair, instructional 
arc insufficient, and additional teachers and supporting staff are 
Seeded Available funds permit only a basic minimum schoo program^ 
The additional load on our transportation represents a need 
61 additional buses at a cost of $649,000. schoolsystem does^ 
have the funds necessary to purchase these buses. We are operating 
at a millac^e rate of 20 mills and 20 mills is the maximum allowed in 
the sTate of Georgia. The taxable limit of 20 miUs can be increased 
only by local referendum. It would be futile at this time to attempt 
S millage election when the mood of many of the P®°P*® 

Education. There are no State funds for the 

narilv however, the State will reimburse a school systein tor its bus 
purciinses at oiie-cighth of the cost per year over a period of « y^’^ ^ 
in that way we liaAm been able to get our money back out of the State 
program. However, it has not been determined yet whether this would 
happen in this case. 

Senator Mondale. In other words, is there a law on the books ot 

Marshall. There is not any law. This has never been tried in 
the State of Georgia. In other words, these students are bused further 
than our present regulation in which the State government says they 
ought to DC bused, so it would take State action to see whothoi they 

would reimburse us for these buses. .v.i*. c na^af 

Senator Mondale. So whether there is a possibility of State assist- 
ance is still unknown? 

Dr Marshall. Yes. sir. It is not known yet. . ^ j 

The alternative to purchasing biiscs ns ‘^PPj®^if ® 
the opening times of the various schools m order that the P^*®®nt neet 
may Ksfd U> greater advantage. What we do ™ 
from 8 o’clock to 10 o’clock on a schedule ''"bmrein each ^ 

open some schools. In other words, some open at ^ ° ®*7^’i°72me 
8 :30, and so on, until 10 o’clock. Then we dismiss thorn on the same 

^^^f coure?£*is false economy^ because the rate of f 

increased by increased mileage. Since income ,^V®n®®p7hom \vill bo 
not incrensod, these buses ^nll need to bo be- 

sufficient funds available. It was necessary to do nmsent 

cause our board could finance the increased mileage 
fleet even though they could not afford to purchase the additional 
buses. The increased cost of operation to carry the additional 7,488 

students is $166,390 annually. fimirA siirh 

Now, there are other additional costs not mchidcd in this g 
as the added need for more security guards, which just for the month 






of September cost the school $14,000. We do not know how high th.at 
might go, or it might drop off. 

Also, the staggered opening times of schools cause greater discontent 
among the parents of the community, many of whom have children 
going to school at varying times of the day. 

DeSIXJKKOA'I’IOX IX P]XTI?A-CURRIGUEAR AcTIVITIKS 

The Federal court onlers make it clear that an effort must be made 
to pronicte desegregation in e.xtra-curricular activities. Consequently, 
we were pleased to learn that emergency school assistance program 
funds might be available to transport students home after participa- 
tion in these activities. 

Senator Mondale. What does that mean? 

Dr. Marshall. Well, where the student is wanting to go out for 
foe oball, cheerleading, band, or anything of that nature in. one of 
these noncontiguous zones, where he might be 16 or 20 miles from 
home or from where he ordinarily went to school last year, we felt — 
and so did the philosophy of ESAP — that we should help get them 
back home after practice and so forth. But we were very much 
disappointed when our request to ESAP was cut back and this busing 
was cut out of that program when the President made his announce- 
ment of August 3, and many of these students cannot get into e.xtra- 
curricular activities now because we cannot afford to bus them home 
afterwinds and the State will not put up any money for that. This 
would have to be all local money. 

In addition to the terrific hardships and inconveniences caused by 
the lack of funds to provide for the increased busing, the President’s 
statement of August 3 confused the people of Chatham County. 
Now, I want to go back here a little bit to when we got the second 
court order on August 31 for desegregating the elementary schools 
on the same racial basis. This order came and it said “forthwith,” 
so we delayed the opening of school 3 days and put that one in and 
we thought we might get another ESAP project in because we did 
not know about the elementary school order when we submitted our 
first ESAP program. However, we got the word lost Friday from 
Dr. Goldberg’s oflSco that it was turned down or placed on hold, so 
yesterday I worked with Dr. Goldberg’s office and T am still not 
sure. We are still trying to negotiate, but wo do not have too much 
hope in it. 

President’s Busing Statement 

On account of what the President said, many people in our com- 
munity believe that ho meant that there should bo no busing for the 
purpose of promoting desegregation. Therefore, it is the general feeling 
of the pi blic that the school system is shouldering a financial burden 
for a busing program that does not need to exist. 

That is the end of my statement unless there are some questions. 

Senator Mondale, Well, lot me be sure I understand your situation. 
On June 30 of this year, your school was placed under court order to 
desegregate all secondary high schools? 

kft. MA’^SHALL. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. And then, on August 31, to desegregate all 
elementary schools. So by August 31 you wore under a court order to 
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desegregate your entire school system and I gather roughly on the 

basis of racial balance? , i . 

Dr. Marshall. That is right. We have only three scliools that are 

not desegregated on racial balance. 

Senator Mondalb. That would bo roughly 60 to 40? 

Dr. Marshall. That is right. . , . 

Senator Mondalb. In order to do that, you determined thr,t you 
needed 61 new buses at a cost of $549,000 for the capital costs plus 
$166,000 for annual operating costs, plus some other expenses that are 
not included— that would be the minimum? 

Dr. Marshall. Yes, that would be the minimum for transportation. 
Senator Mondalb. And your school district is at the State imposed 
millage ceiling unless the local citizens would vote a higlier tax upon 
themselves, which you feel they would not do in the light of the un- 
popularity of tliat effort? , , ,. , ^ • i 

Dr. Marshall. That is riglit. It is a general feeling, and we tned a 
bond election 2 years ago for new construction which failed miserably, 
so we feel we could not pass this. 



Embrgbncy School Assistancb Program 

Senator Mondalb. Now, you have made application to the Depart- 
ment of HEW for assistance under the emergency school aid program, 
have you not? 

Dr. Marshall. That is right. ... 

Senator Mondalb. And in that application did you request assist- 
ance to pay tlie cost of transportation? , . i . v 

Dr. Marshall. Onlj’^ for the e-xtracurricular end of it because they 
told us in the guidelines that we could not use it for transportation to 

and from school. . • i i- o 

Senator Mondalb. And when did you get those guidelinesf 
Dr. Marshall. We got those guidelines in August well, we \yere 
working on it before August, but we actually got the guidelines just 
about tlie second week in August I think. 

Senator Mondalb. Well, prior to the issuance of those guidelineo, 
were you under the assumption tliat you might receive assistance for 

transportation costs, period? . ^ 

Dr. Marshall. Yes, sir. The advisers there in HEW s office in 
Atlanta had told us that — they urged us to do it. They gave us great 
hope. But then, this other thing came along and they ]ust cut it right 
out and wo had to negotiate for what we got and some of the things we 
got but this was the Dig cut, over $76,000. . • • v « 

Senator Mondalb. Had you submitted an application in the hrst 
instances for transportation costs generally or had you not reached 

Dr. ^fARSHALL. No; they discouraged — they told us there was no 
need to submit it for busing to and from school, but they gave us great 
hope for this extracurricular activity idea because they felt that would 
help to integrate these students and make them like the school and 

whatnot. , . i # tu u 

Senator Mondalb. So now, if you wanted an integrated lootpaii 

team or cheerleading squad or some other extracurricular activity, 
you cannot receive Pecleral assistance for the cost of transporting 
students to and from those events? 
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Dr. Marshall. That is right. We cannot receive State assistance, 
either. They get to and from the best way thoj’’ know how. 

Court Order Busing Requirements 

Senator Mon dale. Where do j’^ou find your school district now os 
a result of this decision? Are you going to bo able to nnd the funds to 
adequately transport these students under the court order? Are you 
going to have to cut back on what you regard to be essential educa- 
tional functions in order to meet the court order requirements? What 
is your situation? 

I)r. Marshall. That is right, sir. There is no alternative because 
the court order says “You must bus them,” and therefore, when you 
must, you just get the money somewhere. 

Senator Mondale. In other words, you find yourself in a situation 
on the one hand where the court said “You will bus children to achieve 
desegregation in your school system,” and that carries a price tag of 
$690,000, approximately, this year. You have to do that under the 
court order? 

Dr. Marshall. Yes, sir; we do not know how to buy the buses. We 
have no hope to get the money. We are just going to wear these out 
until we find the money to get the buses. 

Senator Mondale. But that may be the more costly way in the long 
run? 

Dr. Marshall. Yes; we believe that. 

Senator Mondale. On the other hand, the emergency school aid 

S rogram says “No money to defray those costs of transportation.” 
low, in all of your desegregation plan under the court order, what is 
the most costly element of complying with the desegregation order? 
Dr. Marshall. The busing; transportation is the most costly. 
Senator Mondale. What percentage of your total cost of desegrega- 
tion, in your opinion, is involved in the cost of transportation, approxi- 
mately? 

Dr. Marshall. We have not ever really figured that out because 
the only other cost would come frorn added problems — problems that 
come about as a result of desegregation such as .security and maybe a 
little bit of increase in teachers, in staff members; but that depends on 
how the thing goes — how much we \vould have — but wo do know how 
much it is going to cost us for the busing. 

Senator Mondale. If the Federal Government wanted to help you 
comply with the court order under which you arc now bound, is there 
any doubt but that the best thing we could do is to provide money to 
defray the costs of transportation? 

Dr. Marshall. No doubt, whatsoever, in our minds. 

Senator Mondale. Do you find— I guess you stated in the record 
that there seems to be some confusion among the people back home 
os to whether busing is required. 

Busing Has Caused Confusion 

Dr. Marshall. That is right. We have a lot of trouble trying to 
explain that statement bj' the President, because they think that we 
ore in this order unnecessarily and, of course, we know there is no 



connection between the two things— what the court says and what the 
President said— but it is hard to convince people. Therefore, they 
think that the superintendent or the board members are doing some- 
thing they ought not to be doing and causing them to shoulder a 

^Senator^MoNDALE. What kinds of changes will you have to naako 
in your educational system as a result of having to absorb these 

trdnsportational costs? „ , .■> i 

Dr Marshall. Well, we have not really done we have only 
been in this business a little over a month, but we wdll probably have 
to cut back perhaps in the number of teachers employed j but in order 
to get enough money to buy buses, we would have to have a millage 
election. I do not see how we could ever save enough money that waj" 
because we have been cutting back for years on such things as school 
building maiutenance and administrative costs. We are operating 
under administrative costs of about 1.4 percent and the national 
average is around 4 p erce nt. We have cut back terrifically. , 

Senator Mondale. What is your per pupil spending figure now/ 
Dr. Marshall. Last year it was $489. 

Senator Mondale. So you are already down— you are way b^ow 
Dr. Marshall. When I said “basic minimum,” that is what 1 

"^Senator Mondale. So if, as I gather you anticipate,^ the citkens 
turned down a local millage increase, you would be left with no choice 
but cutting deeply into the $489 per pupil expenditure, which la 

^^Dh^ARSiLLTlk is right. We have cut that way back.^ , 
Senator Mondale. Well, thank. you very much Dr. Marshall. VVe 

may have further questions when the panel has nmshed. 

Dr. Marshall. Yes. I \vill stay. . .-o i n • .u 

Senator Mondale. Our next witness is Dr. Elbert Brooks, who is the 
director of the metropolitan school system of Nashville, Tenn. 



STATEMENT OF DR ELBERT D. BROOKS, DIRECTOR, METROPOLITAN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Dir Brooks. Senator Mondalei, members of the Select Coihmittee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity, I want to express my smeere appre- 
ciation to the committee for the opportunity , to appe^ before you 
today and present, to the committee the problems. that the metropoli- 
tan government of Nashville and, Davidson, County ;\yent through m 
implementing tbe Federal court order for .migration an 
of the stafif and the board; of education about oup.abuity to cairy out 
the court order. We have prepafedYor you, a, statement, giving some 
historical background and the situation ais wq see it at the present time 
and attempted to project immediately ahead our, problems andicon- 
cerns. ■.-■A 

DESEGREGATION PlAN INITIATED yOLUNTABILY r 

After the merger of the N ashvillie pity Moots and the I) avidson 
County Mbols, effective' withv the; beginning ,of the . metropolitan 
government of Nashville and pbvidsoh V •. > 

1, 1963, a transitional boiEud of 'education operated the schools until 
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July 1, 1964. From and since the latter date the metropolitan county 
board of education has operated the metropolitan public schools. 
The board continued to operate under and to implement the court- 
approved grade-a-year desegregation plan initiated in Nashville city 
scnools in 1968 and in Davidson County schools in January 1961 
until, effective with the 1966-67 school year, the board voluntarily, 
without any court order to do so, accelerated this process by desegre- 
gating grades 10, 11, and 12 all at once. Since that time all gi’ades have 
Been desegregated and there has been a single rather than a dual sys- 
tem of pupil attendance zones, every child being assigned as a matter 
of right to the school in the geographic zone wherein ho resides. The 
metropolitan board of education has never established or redrawn 
any attendance zone for the purpose of segregation, but it has drawn 
or redrawn a number of zones in order to achieve a greater degree of 
integration. Further, prior to the opinion of the district court in this 
case on July 16, 1970, the board had approved a number of zone 
changes to increase student integration and had directed the staff 
to make changes in faculty assignments so as to increase integration of 
faculty in each of the 141 schools in the 1970-71 school year. 

Senator Mondale. Does your metropolitan school district include 
the suburban areas outside the boundaries of the city of Nashville? 

Dr. Brooks. Yes, sir. It includes the entire Davidson County as a 
department of metropolitan government of the city of Nashville and 
Davidson County. 

Senator Mondale. Are most of the suburbs included? 

Dr. Brooks. All of them are included in the education department 
of the metropolitan government, in effect, although we operate under 
the board of education. 

.Senator Mondale. Is your board elected? 

Dr. Brooks. The board is appointed. The nine-member board is 
appointed by the mayor "with two-thirds vote approval of the metro- 
politan council, a 41-man council. 

Plan for Further Integration 

After the district court’s July 16, 1970, opinion that the metropoli- 
tan public schools were not a unitary school system, and before 
the court order of August 13, 1970, requiring submission within 30 
days after July 21, 1970, of a comprehensive plan for a unitary school 
system, the board concurred in the recommend p.tion of the director 
of schools to prepare a plan for further integration consistent with the 
July 16, opinion. That plan was arrived at by the functioning of four 
biracial citizens’ advisory committees so as to draft a recommended 
plan, with the assistance of metropolitan public scboolsstaff. The board 
received such recommendations, made some modifications, and sub- 
rnitted its plan to the’ court on August 19, 1970. ^ 

This plan consists of zone adi us tmehts to maximize pupil integra- 
tion; policies and plans designed to maximize integration through the 
purchase of hew school sites, construction of new school buildings, 
and expansion of old ones; and _policies, plans and procedures. for 
achieving a faculty ‘ra,cial ratio in eadi indiyidu ah school of 21.2- 
perceht Black to 78.8-piercent \yhite faculty members consistent hith 
the black-white ratio of the total overall faculties of the system. 
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Senator Mondalb. What is the black-white ratio in the student 
body? 

Dr. Brooks. 24.6 percent. . 

Senator Mondalb. What is the ratio of black-white mthin the city 

of Nashville? 

Dr. Brooks. It approaches 24 percent. 

Senator Mondalb. So it is about the same? ^ 

Dr. Brooks. Yes, sir. It is slightly less than 24 percent in the city. 
At the time when the metropolitan public schools were far advancea 
with their preparations for opening schools under the August 19 plM, 
the district court on August 25, 1970, vacated its August 13 order 
and directed defendant school officials to re-register and asagn 
students for attendance in the schools wthin the ^metropolitan school 
system which they would normally have attended under the plan 
which was in existence for the 1969-70 school year. , , i 

This was less than a week from scheduled opemng of schools on 
August 31, 1970; or, to put it perhaps more .plainly, we moved im- 
mediately upon submitting our plans to the court last year to imple- 
ment the plan since we were within 2 weeks of the opening of schoo . 
We received a stay on everything but faculty integration after we 
had already tooled up to open schools according to the plan wtuch 
was submitted. So this was, in effect, backing off and undoing what 
had been done. We were able to do this and open school only 1 day 

late last year. v i 

We had to revise school opening plans so as to reopen some schools 
that would have been closed under the August 19 man, ^reassign 
students to zones, as planned in 1969-70, r^ocate portable classroom 
buildings, redraft bus routes, reassign teachers, and so forth, all m 
accordance with the 1969-70 plans. At great effort and expense this 
was completed in time for school to open only 1 day late, on September 

^’in^he spring of 1971 and following several weefe of testimony by 
expert witnesses for the plaintiffs and the de^ndants, the distnct 
court requested the assistance of several of ffie Title W desegregahon 
centers under the Healt Education, ^d Welfare Department. The 
court charged them with i,he task of evaluating the desegregation plai« 
that were presented to the court by the plaintiffs and the defendants, 
and if necessary, to formulate their own plan for the creation of a 
unitary school system in Metropolitan, Nashvi^. . ^ a " a 

On June 28, 1971, the Middle Tenn^see D^tnct Court ordered 
implementation, as of September 1, .1971, of the HEW plan for further 
desVegation of Metropolitan Nashville schools. The plan required 
the feorganization of grade structure, in 82 of the district’s schools 

and changed composition and population of 35 others. 

■ ■■ Title ' iyPLAN,\.. ^;^,;;' 

Senator Mondalb. Did the Title WJan; that is[the pU^ 
by officials of the Department of HEW, requne t^^ - 

^^Dn Brooks: It required the busi^ of appron^^^ 

than we bused the preidous year. We had bused almost 34,00p 

year before. This plan required 49,000 bused. 
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Senator Mondale. So the plan you are operating under is one which 
the Department of HEW recommended through the Title IV office and 
it involves the busing of 15,000 more students? 

Dr. Brooks. Yes; within the total of 49,000 bused, we actually 
transport 28,000 students from their original school zones to new 
school zones; but the total number of new students bused is 15,000. 

Senator Mondale. The total being bused is 28,000 and 15,000 of 
those are new? 

Dr. Brooks. A total of 49,000. Fifteen thousand are additional 
students, but ^within the 49,000 there are 28,000 students moving 
from their original school zone to another school zone. 

Senator Mondale. All right. 

Dr. Brooks. Despite antibusing opposition by a number of patrons, 
schools opened on the day scheduled and operations have continued 
smoothly with only minor incidents reported. Because of the magni- 
tude of the task and inadequate transportation equipment and facili- 
ties, major changes in school schedules, pupil transportation eligibility, 
and pupil programing were required. Our school system presently is 
operating on an emergencv basis. Unless immediate and substantial 
assistance can be obtained, to alleviate our transportation problems, 
our school bo^d Avill have no choice but to ask the Federal court to 
modify the existing court plan for intsgration. 



Our original emergency school assistance proposal submitted on 
August 11, 1971, to the Regional Office of Education, Division of 
Equal Educational Opportumty, Atlanta, Ga., included a request for 
transportation assistance. We were directed to eliminate our request 
for transportation assistance. We had attended the July 28 briefing 
in Atlanta along Avith other superintendents in the southeast. The 
guidelines were explained in great detail and at that time it appeared 
that transportation help for logistics, security, et cetera, would be 
available to us. 

Senator Mondale. When was that meeting? 

Dr. Brooks. On Juty 28. 

Senator Mondale . On July 28 the southern school superintendents 
met Avith officials of HEW? , 

Dr. Brooks. This is right, sir. 

Senator Mondale. Where did you meet? . . 

Dr. Brooks. In Atlanta, Ga. 

Senator Mondale. And at that time you were told that your plans 
could include the necessary costs of transportation incident to deseg- 
re^tion orders? ; , 

Dr. Brooks. Yes. We were given the formula bin which allocations 
might be based. We were told, the conditions for submitting our pro- 
posal, the screening that w'ould be required, the various deadhnes 
that would be appropriate fpr.? funding;; and ; the group there left 
Avith the distinct inipresrion that|transportatipn' was a , major, issue, 
m integregation ; that the requests for aid in t^ area could be sub-’ 
mitted under the continuation funding .program of.ESAP..,, ii; ... 

Senator, Mondale. Was it ypur/impression thatimost of tKe soutte 
school superintendents wanted tWs support in the desegregation bill? 



Request for Assistance Denied 
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Dr Brooks. As I talked to superintendents in the southeast, those 
districts that have been inte^ated by court order desperately needed 
assistance in the transportation area. , , , ,, . j 

Senator Mondalb. And they made clear to HEW that they wanted 

tills kind of support? 

Dr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondalb. All right. • 

Dr. Brooks. We submitted our onginal request and we were not 
bashful about this. We put in our proposal what we thou^t was 
essential in n district servfng 96,000 youngstore, a proposal forTederd 
aid in the amount of approximately $9 million; about $4 milhon of 

this for transportation. i, j u tu.. 

After our proposal was screened, we were directed by the re^onal 
office in Atlanta, Ga., to eliminate our request for transportation 
Lsistance. When 1 contacted Dr. Goldberg, he responded by mdmatmg 
that transportation had been placed on a very low pnonty . He did 
not say it would not be granted, but it would be placed in a very low 

priority. This followed the President’s statement. p . 

Senator Mondalb. Was that following the President’s statement? 

Without Aid Plan Will Cease 

Dr. Brooks. Yes, sir. Now, the $1,468,368 ISAP grant authorized 
bv USOE to Nashville-Davidson County Schools is most welcome 
and will give us much needed help to implement the approved plans 
for staff development, curriculum improveinent, and community 
programs. I see little hope, however, that the present integration 
plan can be carried through the winter months unl^ fui^s for Md - 
tional transportation equipment and operational costs can be obtained. 

Perhaps a review of the sequence of events and conditions related 
to the integration plan would provide you back^und inf ormatm^ 
to more effectively assess our appeal.- The plan that we subnutted 
first provided for a small amount of transportation, an amount we 
thought we could cover mth the present fleet and equipmei^. that 
• had. The HEW plan, modified and approved by the Middle Tennessee 
district court on June 28 called for increased transportation foi 
approximately 15,000 pupils : actually about 28,000 pupils are being 
trtmsferred from their original school zone to a new school zone to 
increase integration. Due to longer bus routes, avc estimate 
transportation mileage ^vill approach 6 miUion miles compMed lo 
3 million miles for the 1970-71 school year. Our community 
ized on the busing issue. We have little hope of obtaimng either lc»al 
or State funds to obtain additional buses. I must pomt out ^ 
school board is fiscally dependent m that budgets^ must approved 
by the metropolitan council. In taking Anal action on our budget 
June 30, 1971, ojuricil members demanded assurance that no funds 
were included to pui ch^e buses for the purpose or integration iim , 
1971-72 budget did provide for .the purchase of 18 large school bus^ 
to replace obsolete ■ equipment 

students to the new comprehensive McGamck High School. 1 he 
budget also included funds for eight smaller buses to be use^^ mour 
speciah education program to supplement' our emstmg flee^ 
small buses. 
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In order to meet pupil transportation needs required by the court 
order, all reserve fleet buses were put into service; pupil eligibility for 
transportation was extended from l}4 to miles minimum dis- 
tance; the high school day was shortened from 7 hours to 6 hours, with 
special permission from the Tennessee State Department of Education • 
141 school openings were staggered to begin at 20-minute intervals 
from 7 a.m. to 10 a.m.; and transportation is no longer available for 
field tnps and special fine arts performances which played an important 
role in past educational opportunities for our pupils, particularly for 
the mner-city youngsters. Our maintenance shops have only four 
bays to service and repair 211 laige buses and 60 small (special educa- 
tjon) busp. Last year our maintenance department had 4^ hours in 
the middle of the day to service equipment. Day service time is now 
restricted to about 2 hours since buses are on the road from 5:30 a.m. 
to 10:30 a.m. and from 12:30 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

The above changes were approved by the board and implemented 
in anticipation of availability of Federal funds to purchase equipment 
and to defray additional operating expenses. Estimated costs of ad- 
ditional equipment, operation and maintenance are: $1,418 100 for 
87 84-passenger buses, at $16,300 each; $177,000 for maintenance 
equipment; $700,000 for operation costs for 1 year; $1,350,000 for 
maintenance facilities and land area for these facilities to take care of 
some 300 large buses and 65 small buses; and $56,000 for the installa- 
tion of safety loading zones at 42 schools. We are serving 42 schools at 
the jMcsent time witn transportation that did not require transporta- 
o®iore where children were within walking distance. 

These costs were not included in the 1971-72 school budget which 
rcquir^ an additional 30 cents tax levy to meet increased operational 
coste tOT the regular school program, nor were additional security 
funds. These already amount to $60,000 and we ^vill need approxi- 
mately $120,000 more before the end of the year. 

Safety Hazards Created 

Now, early and late starting times of schools create safety hazards 
for youngsters, many of whom in the winter will be leaving home or 
^vmg home in darkness. Buses that serve schools opening at 7 a.m. 
begin their routes^ at 6:05 a.m., which will be 34 minutes before sunrise 
on December 1. Since children must walk to diTisignated pickup points, 
those at the begin nin g of the route may be on the street as much as 
1 hour before sunrise. On late runs, a few of which require 1 to 
hours, children on the 10 to 4:30 shifts will be returned to their pickup 
pomts well after sundown which occurs at 4:32 p.m. on December 1. 
Those elementary cMdren on late shifts who live 1}/^ miles or less from 
schools wall be walking home in darkness. 

^ Our appeal may be suinmarized as follows: Inadequate transporta- 
tion equipment ^d facilities and lack of funds to obtain them required 
extended scheduling of school opening, times from 7 a.m. fo 10 a.m., 
^d extended distances non-bused children must walk to scho ol . 
Ihese conditions Tequire:many students to leave or return home in 
dMkness. Our inability to mamtain a reserve fleet for current operation 
\vm result m serious mterruptions of transportation service as we move 
mto cold wmter months. 
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During the court hearing, the board of education strongly objected 
to the court-imposed busing of elementary children from their neigh- 
borhood schools to schools several miles from home. Most of our 
elementary schools are clustered in clusters of four or five schools, and 
the exchange of pupils occurred within the clusters. 

Senator Mondale. Now, the projiosed Title IV plan, however, did 
contemplate substantial transportation beyond the normal neighbor- 
hood schools. , i- mi 

Mr. Brooks. Actually, the pattern is something like this: Ihe 
Nashville situation is ^uite like many of the northern cities, we do 
have de facto segregation. We have a concentration of blacks m the 
inner city and whites in the suburban areas, and we had several pre- 
dominantly black schools in the inner city and several predominantly 
white schools in the suburban areas. 

Wlien the HEW team developed their plans they took a band 
midway from the inner city to the edge of the county and within this 
band they used a plan of clustering schools in clusters of four or five, 
^vith grades 1 to 4 being bused outward generally and grades 5 and 6 
being bused inward. Then, they leapfrogged black students from the 
inner city to the outer county and white students from the outer 
county to the inner city, here again, generally grades 1 through 4 
going out and grades 5 and 6 coming in, as far as elementary schools 
are concerned. That is the general pattern of the plan developed. 



Court Order Causing Increased Flight 



Follo^ving the court order, a school board request for stay of execu- 
tion to provide time to appeal the decision was denied. However, the 
board is, and has been in favor of integrated schools. The school board 
and staff moved positively and m good faith to implement the court 
plan for integration in a community painfully polarized gainst busmg. 
As of October 1 , only 87,000 of the projected 96,090 pupils are enrolled 
in school. Unless reasonable transportation^ service and school houre 
are forthcoming, many more youngsters ^vill leave Nashville public 



schools. • i. 1 n nnn 

Senator Mondale. In other words, you have approximately 9,000 

students that are not^shc .ving up for school? 

Dr. Brooks. This is true. . . . 

Senator Mondale: Now, what are they doing? Are they in pnvate 

schools? 11V f 4.U 

Dr. Brooks. Some are enrolled in pnyate schools, but most 01 tHe 

older private schools, of course, have waiting lists, so they are enrolled 
in newly devel^ed private schools. Many famihes have moved across 
the Davidson County line into the adjoining counties of Williamson, 
Wilson, and Sumner, and other surrounding counties. 

Senator Mondale. Some are leaving the county, in other words. 
Dr. Brooks. Some are leavi^ the county, and moving a short 
distance to adjoining counties. Hoiyever, many youngsters are being 
sent by their parents to live mth relatives outside the county, and some 
of these. counties are not adjacent to Davidson County. i -m- 

I believe that many of our students are not enrolled in school. We 
are in the process of finding out how many are not in school. 



m 
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Senator Mondale. Do you anticipate, if the court order remains in 
effect and all things remain the same, that there wiW be a gradual in- 
crease in enrollment? Have you seen some increase already? What is the 
situation? 

Dr. Brooks. ^4y estimate of the situation is that if we continue 
operating on the basis that we are at the present time, we will continue 
to lose students. I believe we will have little gain in enrollment. 

Senator Mondale. By that, you mean that you will lose students if 
you continue your effort at desegregation or because of the incon- 
venience or danger of the present transportation mess? 

Safety — Major Cause for Concern 

Dr. Brooks. I would say right now that the majority of the com- 
munity are accepting the int^ation plan. I am not saying they like it. 
They are accepting it and abiding by it. But the protests that I have 
received are almost altogether concerning the safety of their youngsters 
and the fact that the youngsters have to leave home so earlv or get 
home so late. 

Senator Mondale. Do you think those complaints amount'to racial 
bias or are they legitimate complaints? 

Dr. Brooks. I believe for some, it is racial bias; but for the great 
majority I have spoken to, I believe it is a sincere concern on the 
part of parents for the welfare of their children. 

Senator Mondale. In your opinion, do these people have legitimate 
complaints when they say them children are in danger and unduly 
inconvenienced because of the nature of the scheduling of your classes 
and the transportation services j’^ou must provide in the light of failure 
of Federal support? 

Dr. Brooks. Yes, sir. I consider that we are operating on an emer- 
gency basis, an emergency to implement the court plan. We have 
vied in good faith to do it. We ivill be able to operate for a limited 
time on this basis, regardless of whether or not the patrons continue 
to respond favorably. 

Senator Mondale. In j^our career as an educator, have you ever 
gone through a period in which you thought a school system was in 
greater danger than the situation in which you now find yourself? 

Dr. Brooks. I have seen school districts, go through periods of 
temporary danger due to serious budgetary cutbacks, most of which 
would be a 1 -year cutback or, at the most, a 2-year cutback, and these 
have seriously jeopardized school programs. But I can recall no situa- 
tion in the history of my ivork in the public schools where we had a 
condition which so endangered at the moment, the continued operation 
of the public schools. ‘ ■ 

Senator Mondale. In your opinion, had your request for transporta- 
tion assistance under the emergency school assistance program been 
granted would this danger have been substantially alleviated? 

Dr. Brooks. Yes, sir.T will have to admit to you that we would have 
had to open as we preseiitlj’^ opened because of the length of time it 
requires to obtain buses after ■they are ordered. We ordered 18 buses 
last April and it took about 6 months to get them; Perhaps the waiting 




I 
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period now is not quite so long as it was, but the community would 
have had something to look for\yard to, at least a time when these 
adverse conditions would be terminated. 

Senator Mondale. You said in your statement that soine of the 
children are going to be in danger because they will be walkmg home 
after dark. Is that a real risk, in your opinion? 

One Fatality — ^Worsening Conditions 

Dr. Brooks. Yes; I consider it to be. We’ve had one death; a 
vounester walking home was struck by an automobile. It was a atua- 
tion of a youngster who was normally bused but who happened to be 
walking home that day. This is the only cMualty we had but one is too 
many and as we get into dark hours we think that pur condition will be 
substantially worse than it is at the present time. , , . , 

Senator Mondale. Because of this crisis, you have had to enlarge 
the zone around each school in terms of the distance which children are 

Dr. Brooks. Yes, sir. Our difficulty is we had to work \vith the com- 
munity to accept the integration plan, and when you start piling up 
these adverse conditions you increase the frus^ation of people. 

Senator Mondale. You get several things. Fnst of all, you have an 
expanded self-transportation zone. A 6- or 7-yem-old child is supposed 
to walk a mile and a half to school which is certamly an onerous require- 
ment. Then, because of scheduling requirements, some children have 
to get up and leave before sunup and some return after dark. 1 here are 

several thousand in these two categories. , . . . ^ 

Dr. Brooks. Yes. We have, as I recall, 10 high schools that open at 
the earliest hour of 7. The numbers increase as you inove from 7 to lU. 
We have, I believe, 28 schools which start at 10 and which termmate 

Senator Mondale. I believe you said that unless sometlmg hap- 
pened when you get into the severe winter months the whole system 

could break do^vn. . .. ^ . 1 . j f fi,„ 

Dr. Brooks. I see little hope of contmumg past the end of the nrst 

semester operating as we are at the present tiine. u,,f 

Senator Mondale. Now, maybe I am gettmg ahead of_ you, but 
what is this doing to the quality of education m the Nashville school 

^^Di^Brooks. We curtail the high school day 1 hour, from 7 hoi^ to 
6, because we had to start taking these youngsters home at l-,Ibey 
start at 7 and go home at 1 so that buses can be used for other schools. 

One of the great difficulties in the elementary, schools is the fact toat 
we had to abolish field trips. We had spent considerable effort to 
develop our programs of taking youngsters out mto^ the com^ 
and for cultural activities, such as art and music. So these have naa to 

^°^na?oV'MoNDALE. Would you say ! at this pomt , that ; the quaiity 
of educational services in your school system has been, substantially, 
impaired by the disruptions? 
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Some Programs Seriously Crippled 



Dr. Brooks. The extracurricular activities, with the exceiition of 
athletics, have been seriously crippled. Except for the field trips and 
the supplemental trips, the regular program within the schoolday 
should not be hurt. 

Senator Mondale. Can you cut back one-seventh of your school- 
time from 7 to 6 hours without hurting the education of children? 

Dr. Brooks. There are compensating factors here because we had 
to have all high school pupils ready to leave at the same time. Before, 
there was a freedom of choice and the students could take various 
numbers of hours at the schools. But at the present time all liigh 
school students are in 6 hours of instruction and then have 1 hour for 
activity and lunch period. 

We have as many high school students taking more instruction 
under this plan than we md before; 14,000 are having more instruction 
and 9,600 are having less instruction than they had before. They nre 
all on the same schedule at the present time. 

Senator Mondale. Very well. 

Dr. Brooks. I am sure you have heard that we have had boycotting 
and picketing and this type of activity. This acutally involved a 
relatively small number of people. 

Nashville citizens are law abiding and take great pride in their 
young people, in their schools, and in the business, civic, and social 
progress in their community, but inany are angry and frustrated over 
the busing issue and its attendant inconvenience. 

An accident or incident involving a child and attributed to oiir 
present mode of operation could trigger active and widespread opposi- 
tion to the point that mejiningful integration would be lost for another 
generation. Without help from Federal sources, we have little chance 
of continuing our current operation beyond the end of the first 
semester. 

I must assume, since HEW approved our court plan, that the U.S. 
Government wants school integration to succeed. Our pro^am at the 
present time is operating reasonably well within the conditions stated 
above, but we must have hdp if the present court plan is to succeed. 
Neither those .who support integration nor those who tolerate integra- 
tion ^vill accept for long their children’s continuea exposure to hardship 
and danger. Drought about by inadequate transportation service. 

That concludes my statement and I would be pleased to answer 
questions. ' 

Senator Mondale. If you had received the transportation amount 
requested, in your opinion would^ the situation be much improved 
in^ashville today over that which you described? 

Dr. Brooks. "^iEisi'sif; not only for the citizens but for the staff os' 



Sen a.tor Mondale. Now, what percentage of the cost; of desegre- ' 
gatioh, and I appr^idte that sorhe of these costs are judgmental; are 
mvolved in busing as distinct from other expenses in yoiir school 
system? 



well.' 
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$3.Y MiUiioN Additional Needed 

Dr. Brooks. We budgeted this year about $2 mUlion for operation 
and maintenance expense of busing. We also purchased a little over 
$300,000 worth of new equipment. We did not budget any additional 
funds for the cost of capital expense for equipment. We estimated that 
the cost to be operating as we should be operating, and to brmg about 
the additional transportation for integration, including the cost ot 
equipment and operation and developing the facilities to 

adequately maintain the equipment, would c^t $3,700,000. 

Senator Mondalb. My point is that if the Federal Government is 
going to help you in desegregation successfully, would you not place 
the highest priority in defrajnng the cost of transportation. 

Dr. Brooks. We would have to do that because ^vlthout it we 

can’t carry out the plan. , .i. 

Senator Mondalb. In other w'ords, unless you get help pretty soor 

YOU are not going to be able to complete- y . 

Dr Brooks. That is right. We are operating on an emergency basis 
to meet the plan. I don’t want to minimize the need for help m work- 
ing with the staff and with the commumty and we have received 
suDstantial help under the emergency school program 
Senator Mondalb. Is that proving useful? 

Dr. Brooks. Yes. It w'ns a hfesaver for the district. We trmd to 
use it, have used it, for professional development of our statt, for 
improvement of the curriculum. We have used some for movmg por a- 
ble classrooms and the like where needed for mtegration. ^ _ 

Senator Mondalb. Now^, the previous witness referred to the con- 
fusion of the public. In this case, you are operatog under court-^dered 
plan which wms first recommended by the Department of U^l.n, 
Education, and Welfai-e which had busing as a centr^ ingredient 
For many months, it is your testimony, you were told _that you could 
receive assistance from the Federal Government to defray the cost of 
additional transportation; indeed at a briefing m Atlanta, you were 
assured that your applications . could mclude such wst. Then u 
order came along requiring you to bus. Next, Ihe President said that 
the Federal Government w'ould not extend financial help for such 
busing, even w'here it was required by order of the Federal courts ot 

^^^Do you^fi^d”^ that your community is somewhat confused about the 

status of busing, too? _ , 

Dr. Brooks. I guess consternation w’^as a fitting word for reaction ot 
the staff and board and those supporting the plan. I have to tell you 
that some people in our community, particularly those wlm were detn- 
onstrating, seized upon this as an excuse to go to the^ public, hoidmg 
out to the public a new hope that if they continue to demo^trate and 
boycott that this court order would be changed. I tned, to ^ 

plain that there was no connection between the court order and. , the 
. administrative statement — r-r, .; , .l ' i. V . f 

Senator Mondalb. But some are using. the present; statements to 
leritimize resistance to the court order. 

^r. Brooks. This is true. . 

Senator Mondalb. You have had some years of experience m volun- 
tary desegregation in Nashville, have you not? . . , 
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Dr. Brooks. I have been in Nashville since a year ago in July. But 
the new school system, and it is a new school system, has moved syste- 
matacally, perhaps slowly, to integrate more and more schools and 

Value of Integration 

Mondale. In yopr judgment as a professional educator, is 
su^ iiuegration a wise and desirable course tC/ pursue^ 

Dr. Brooks. Yes, I think it is. 

Senator Mondale. Do you think that you ivill be able to educate 
the children of your metropolitan area better under a successful 

de^gr^ation plan than in a segregated plan? 

Dr. BRooKS.^We are going to have our work cut out for us under the 
magnitude of this movement. I would much have preferred a step-bv- 
step procedure, particulwly in working with staff and integrating staff 
and jiupils, but I would see no reason why over a period of time, if 
sufficient funds are available to work with the staff and to work with 
the community, that we can’t come out with a better school system, for 
the entire Metropolitan Nashville area. 

I ca^ot accept the ailment which many give that we are ruinine 
our school system by mtegration. I think that there are many factors 
in favor from an educational standpoint and from a social standpoint 
ot integrating schools. ^ 

I have to tell vou, however, that I do not support the disruption of 
neighborhood schools. I think it is unfortunate that the school systems 
have to pay the price for segregated housing and I think there is a lot 
to be gamed for the educational process— I am a very strong advocate 
of the commumty school concept and I think it is most difficult to 
carry out when you are integrating noncontiguous zones. 

benator Mondale. Do you think you can have a desegregated school 
xh^ Y ^ !^^hville and remain totally with the neighborhood 

Dr. BRoop. Ton canpt get a proportionate ratio of blacks and 
X ^ as I would interpret the complete integration, 

AVI thout tremendous busing. ° 

■ Senator Mondale. Vew well. i 

Our next witness is Dr. Raymond Shelton, superintendent of 
schools, Hillsborough County, Fla. We are pleased to have you with 
us this mommg. . • - 



STATEMENT OF DR. RAYMOND 0; SHELTON, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, mLMBOROUGH COUN^ (TAMPA), FLA. 

' Dr. Shelton. Thank pu, Mr. Chairman.' ■ ■ ' 

On belmlf of the board of education, the 600,000 residents of Hills- 
borough County Fla.’,- and 103,000 public school piipils, I commend 
you for seeing from the local educational agencies information rela- 
tive to problems created by the deseOTegation bf our schools and 
information that will hopefully lead to the solution of these problems. 

My statements and comments will be brief because it doesn’t take 
too niany words to say: We need help; we need help now, we heed' help 
from sources- other than local 'and State, and we' need help 'without 
restrictions. 
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Background Information 

The Hillsborough County school district is made up of an area of 
1,034 square miles including nearly 500,000 people of which 103,000 
attend the public schools; this does not count kindergarten younKters. 
Our school district is roughly the size of the State of Rhode Island 
and is metropolitan (Tampa), rural, suburban, and small to\m; we 
then have the problems and advantages of a very diverse constituency. 
The population is 20-percent black and approximately 20-percent 
Latin origin. I say approximately, 20-percent Latin since nobody 
actually bothers to count because it seems to be of little importance to 
the people in Hillsborough County and Tampa. We are not an affluent 
county; our school board can afford to spend only $742 per pupil this 
year which is considerably, below State and national averages. 

Court Ordered Desegregation 

The U.S. district court for the middle district of Florida, Tampa 
Division, entered an order on May ll, 1971, to the effect that the 
Hillsborough County schools; would liave to be completely, dese^e- 
gated beginning \vith the opening of schools in August 1971 and that 
the most acceptable plan would be one which would desegregate each 
of the 129 individual school buildings in the county to the approximate 
ratio of 20-percent black to 80-percent white since this is the racin,! 
ratio of the county os a whole. 

Previous to this court order the schbol bbard of Hillsborough County 
had used every available legal means to preserve the ne 
school system. Failing in these efforts the school board decided to 
develop a plan, as directed, and implement it in the host possible way. 
Therefore, committees of the general pppulation were organized, 
options were developed, and a ]^an was seslected from these (mtions 
by the school board. This plan was approved by the court on July 2, 
1971, and has been implemented since August 30, 1971. 

Every school in our county does include both races of pupils and 
the ratio of black to white does not vary significantly from thexourt- 
ordered 80 percent white and 20 percent black ratio. This black-iyhite 
ratio applies dso to all the adnaiiiistratprs.and faculties in !the school 
system. It is safe to say that Hillsborough County has gone all the 
way in dese^egation and there is nothing furt^ cah' be d.one 

relative to themixing pf the ra.ces^particularly Mfar as th^ mechanical 
arid technical aspects are concerned. The problem now h of 
integratirig and educating as well y desegj^ . . 

' ' ■ > 'I ' I 

Massive Busing of I^upils Required'^ 

It should be obvious to ariyorie that to'dese^egate as ordered by 
the court in an 'area as largei as ours would require massive busing of 
pupils. There is no either way since we have d State Idiv, requiring that 
any youngster who lives more than 2 miles from the school- which he 
attends must be bused to that; school. : 

■ Prior to 1971-72 the Hillsborough Gouhty ' schools ' transported 
approximately 32,000 iyOung people in the rural areas' rif the school 
district who lived more than 2 miles from school. Now, iri addition to 
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these 32,000, another 25,000 j’^oungsters are being transported solelj’^ 
because of the court order requiring the desegregation of the schools. 

At this time in Hillsborough County we are transporting 57,000 
pupils, morning and afternoon, on 320 school buses traveling thousands 
of miles at considerable cost. 



Finances 

Being limited financially, the burden of purchasing school buses and 
paying for the operation of the buses has strained the Hillsborough 
County school budget almost to the breaking point. We now owe 
$1 million for 125 school buses which are required to implement the 
court-ordered plan. 

Actually an additional 100 school buses should have been purchased. 
But there was no way that this could be done mthout seriously 
damaging the regular educational program. Since the additional 100 
buses could not be purchased, the opening and closing times of schools 
have been staggered so that the buses which we do have could operate 
two and three routes each morning and each afternoon. 

Some of our schools begin classes as earlj’’ as 7 a.m. and others begin 
as late as 9:30 a.m. Some schools dismiss j’^oungsters as early as 12 
noon and others as late as 5 p.m. This is a tremendous inconvenience 
to 2 :>upils and parents but could be changed onlj' bj’^ increased expendi- 
tures for buses and the operation of these buses. 

The local school budget had to include an additional $850,000 for the 
operation of the 125 school buses this year and the school board hopes 
to borrow nearly $1 million to purchase the buses that, were placed in 
operation effective August 30, 1971. 

Therefore, at this time we owe $1 million for school buses with no 
funds to pay for them other than to decrease expenditures for other 
items in our educational program in the years ahead. 

Community Support 

In Hillsborough County we have received unusual support from the 
public on the plan that has been approved and implemented. There are 
several reasons for this, in my opinion: 

1. Our local school board decided to face up to the inevitability 
of the court order and a desegregated school system and to imple- 
ment the best possible educational program within a desegregated 
setting. There has been no division on the board and there have 
been no attempts on the part of individual board members to 
emotionalize or sensationalize the issue. 

2. The method in which the desegregation plan wms develoiied 
through the involvement of, , the community with committees 
composed of large numbers of people from all the walks of life and , 
all areas of the community, including, the student: bodies of the 
individual high schools. 

3. The understanding and the support of the news media even 
though the prospect of massive cross-busing and the desegregation 
of the schools is not popu 1 ar with the i maj ority of , the gene ral . 

■ population. 
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4. The population of Hillsborough County and Tampa is made 
up of an unusually objective group of people who are accustomed 
to facing adversity and conquering it. 

It is hoped that the operation of the schools in a, desegregated 
setting can continue to bear the support of the population, but this is 
becoming increasingly difficult in the face of many problems in the 
schools created solely by the mixing of the races and the tremendous 
inconvenience to pupils and parents of crossbusing. Personally, I am 
beginning to doubt that we can educate and desegregate at the same 
time with our e.xisting resources. 

Emergency School Assistance Program 

Hillsborough County has been fortunate to receive from the con- 
tinuing resolution of the ESAP program $2,225,000 to help solve the 
problems incident to desegregation. This inoney will be very helpful 
m treating the symptoms of our problems this year. 

However, this money Will do very little toward solving the underly- 
ing deepse:ated problems that I feW will create serious problems for 
our teachers and principals in the future. We requested nearly $10 
million in aid from the ESAP program and each of these dollars is 
desperately needed. The human relations teams that we have installed 
in each of the high schools with biracial committees^ of pupils will help 
in opening the lines of communication and resolving the immediate 
problems of distrust and misunderstanding on the pai’t of black and 
white pupils'. Also the learning siiecialists, tutors and materials we 
have been able to purchase will be^n to solve the problems of different 
levels of achievement of pupils coming from different cultural back- 
grounds. _ . . . 

But these efforts are only superficial and short range in my opinion. 
In the long run if the schools are going to continue^ to be asked to 
bear the major burden of solving the problem of discrimination iii our 
society, we must have the resources to install curriculum reforms. 
Unless all youngsters can achieve in school there will be continuing 
frustration and constant disruption which could very well create 
more prejudice and bigotry in our society. 

Busing ■ '■ \ ' 

Crossbusing is a fact • of life in the Hillsborough County, Fla., 
schools. There is no escaping, this. The^ school board, the superin- 
tendent of schools, and the administrative staff have had their author- 
ity to decide this issue removed. The 67,000 school pupils can;only be 
transported through the use of vehicles. Vehicles cost money; they 
must have drivers; they use gas and oil; and they require maintenance. 
In Hillsborough County all of these costs have been at a sacrifice to 
the regular educational program for our 103,000 pupils. ^ ^ 

Accountability iS| a popular term in education today. It should be, 
in my opinion, but also there should be a broader accountability. 
Society must be accountable. Congress must be accountable, and 
many people suggest -the courts ought to be accountable. v- 

Are school boards and superintendents of schools accountable for 
the disruptions in Wgh schools, the inconveniences to parents, and the 
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lowering of educational standards brought about by Federal court 
orders? 

I think not. When demands are placed upon school sj^stems with- 
out accompanying means to satisfy those demands, something must 
give. In our case it has been our kindergarten program, teachers 
salaries, capital construction, and most all other parts of our educa- 
tional program. 



Emergency School Aid Legislation 

It is not my intent to jeopardize the proposed legislation to provide 
$1.5 billion to support the additional cost of school desegregation. I 
would sincerely hope that this bill will be looked upon favorably by 
Congress quickJy whether it includes money for busing or not. There 
is a critical need for this money from Federal sources, because in the 
case of Hillsborough County, Fla., resources are exhausted, and we 
are in debt. 

If there are those who feel that none of the $1.5 billion should be 
used to purchase or ojjerate school buses, I ask them what do you do 
when you have no choice but to'buj’’ buses and operate them. li cross- 
busing is distasteful, and if it is within your means to stop it; then 
do so. But, if cross-busing cannot be stopped, don’t let it continue at 
the expense of the academic programs for hundreds of thousands of 
young people in this country. Don’t hold up the ESAP lemslation 
while this issue is being decided.^ Have confidence in the ability of 
local members of school boards and local superintendents of schools 
to make the decisions as to how resources should be used to educate 
our youth. They ^vill be accountable; \vill you be? i 

Thank you for hearing me. I should be most happy to answer any 
questions you may have about my remarks or the issue in question. 

' ' I attached some information about myself for no other reason than 
to prove that I am not a rebel. ; 

Senator Mondale. We will place that information in the record. 

If you had your choice in educating, which , would you prefer; 
a quality integrated school system in Tampa with adequate funds 
to support the kind of program you have described here, or wouW 
you prefer the segregated system? 

Dr. Shelton. Well, let me say that in Hillsborough County I have 
refused to answer that question because I think it tends to emotionalize 
the issue.’I'\vill know at the end of this year what it does to education. 
I think a naturally integrated situation most certainly provides the 
best kind of an education situation.: > 

Senator Mondale. As I understand your situation, the question is 
sort of irrelevant because whatever your own personal policy judg- 
ments might be, your court order isajrs you will have a desegregated 
school system which requires substantial busing; and the cost- or that 
busing and the dislocations that result are jeopardizing, in your 
opinion, the quality of education and the ability oi the school system 
to bring about a healthy desegi^ation plan; is that correct? 

: Dr. Shelton. Yes; we have had one riot already oven though we 

had a very smooth opening, I think, under the conditions we have 
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Senator Mondale. Assuming the Supreme Court does not change its 
view, which I think is likely, assuming tlmt rule of law, ^would you 
recommend that the Emergency School Desegregation Act include 
support for busing required by the court order? 

Busing Is Key to Desegregation 

Dr. Shelton. I would say it should include that support or cer- 
tainly have no restrictions against it. ^ TXT IJ • t „ 

Senator Mondale. Let me ask the others. Would any of you core 

to comment in response to that question. • . t i v,« 

Dr. Marshall. I agree with Dr. Shelton on that point. I think he 
covered it very well. 

Senator Mondale. Dr. Brooks? , , , , 

Dr. Brooks. My position is very strongly that since transportation 
is the key to indicate integration, that this must be included, and i 
have here a copy of the ESAP proposal -which we presented using 
forms from the emergency school systems office and it has on the lorm 
an area here to indicate where your request for^^^nsportation is 

^^^^enator Mondale. Perhaps we could have that for the record.* 
It is your recommendation that at least insofar as court order. desegre- 
gation is concerned, assistance in busing' and transportation costs 
sho uld be made available in the emergency school aid bill. 

Dr. Brooks. 1 am not miiiimizing the need for the other areas, 

Senator Mondale. But there is no dispute. 

Dr. Brooks. It just so happened thatour district— we kept our 
money in the instructional program and didn’t put it m busing. lou 
have to do it one way or the other and you have to have enough to 
cbver not only the need to help staffs and communities learn to live 
together but you have to have the money to get the pupils . 
Senator MoNDALE. But it is somewhat anomalous to provide quality 

instruction for an integrated class and then no money to get them 

there, isn’t it? ’ ' ' ,, i t 

Dr. Brooks. You are starting to go one way or the other and l see 
no need for that under the. conditions that we operate at the present 

time. ''' ■ 

Senator Mondale. Thank you wery much. . ■ . , 

Our next wtness is Dr. John Franco, supennteTidant of schools, 

Rochester, N.Y. : ' 



STATEMENT OF JOHN M. FRANCO, SUPEEINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, . 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

Dr. Franco. Thank you, Mr. Ghairrnan. ' ' . 

I think there is a common denominator of superintendents speaking 
before the Select Committee arid that is that we 'all have a^ desegrega- 
tion plan going. I think one of the difference of the plqn that 1 would 
talk about is that ours happens to be a voluntary plan and m respopse 
to your last question to the other superintendents,; it seems tnat,i 
could respond to it tOo froin a yolunfary basis. 
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Senator Moxdale. Why don’t you begin by doing that? What do 
vou think the action provides in terns of assistance for transportation, 
n ^y, for school districts which voluntarily seek desegregation? 

Dr. Franco. This Ls what I wanted to refer to in that part of our 
problem in implementing our plan this year is that we had integrated 
our secondary schools. This was an additional cost for busing. In°order 
io P^y for it we had to make cuts in other parts of the program. 

the only way to integrate the schools and get groups of students 
together was b\- providing a transportation system. We don’t have a 
long distance to transport .students becau.se the city of Rochester is 
quite small relativeh* to the other cities we had todaj’ but it does 
affect the other parts of the program and I would make a strong plea 
and I will that money for transportation be provided not only for the 
court-ordered schools but for those that are on voluntary plans and I 
would like to refer to sonriething else that was alluded to earlier. 

Desegregation Program the Most Important 

I believe you asked the question of which would you prefer, to one 
other witnesses, if j'ou had the money, a qualitj* integrated 
school system with adequate funds or the segregated sj'Stem. 

In Eochester, in the northern cities, most of us have made massive 
attempts at trying to overcome the effects of poverty on students 
and pupils w'ho live in center cities. We have had the support through 
Title I programs in the State of New York, w'^c have had support 
through funds that are earmarked for any racial imbalance, and they 
mostty come into the categorjy of compensatory education programs, 
and we spent quite a bit of time in developing programs on it, and 
at the present time we arc in voluntary reorganization and segregation 
plans. 

I have a quotation that I think really expresses why I think it is 
very important that we go. into a desegregated program rather than 
spend more rnoney on se^egated compensatory education programs. 
It is a quotation that I picked up somewhere in my travels in visiting 
schools that had segregated programs with high emphasis on com- 
pensatory education. 

I used to think I was poor. Then they told me I wasn’t poor, I was needy. Then 
mey told me it was self-defeating to think of myself as needy, I was deprived. 
Then they told me deprived was a bad image, L was underprivileged. Then they 
told me underprivileged was overused, I was disadvantagea. I still don’t have a 
dime. But I have a great vocabulary. 

I am^John M. Franco, superintendent of schools for the Board of 
Education of Rochester, New York. As chief school officer, I am 
responsible for the education of more than 45,000 children in the public 
schools of Rochester, for the supervision of more than 2,800 teachers 
and administrators in those schools, . and for Federal and State pro- 
grams affecting 15,000 children attending private and parochial 
schools. 

Racially.Balanced School District 

I have been charged by the hofl^rd of education of my school 
district with continuing the grade reorganization and desegregation 
of the Rochester public schools, which the board ordered implemented 
to create a racially balanced school district by 1974. 
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I am happy to report that phase 2 of Rochester’s grade reorganiza- 
tion and desegregation plan, affecting 19,000 elementary and seconmuy 
school students, went well and that the schools opened smoothly, ihis 
was not, however, without careful planning over a long period of time 
or without serious problems which we have not yet solved. 

This was written last Wednesday. We did have some problems on 
Thursday and Friday in our schools. 

Senator Mondale. Very well. 

Rochester Plan 

Dr. Franco. The plan, which is a culmination of a series of volunta^ 
steps toward desegregation by the Rochester schools beginning in 
1963, opened in the fall of 1970 with the redistricting of the feeder 
patterns of seven elementary schools into two enlarged home zones, 
each containing one intermediate and two or three priinary schools. 

All but one of those schools, however, were reasonably balanced 
racially before reorganization and most of the children were abl^e to 
walk to school. There was little change in the racial proportions of the 
schools; one primary school ^vith a minority population of 80 percent 
dipped less than 1 percent and one intermediate school achieved the 
citywide minority average of about 40 percent. i r • n 

A much more significant advance toward the goal of a racially 
balanced school district was made in September 1971 . With the opening 
of school this year, all of Rochester’s high schools and five additional 
elementary schools were reorganized. As a result, all of the secondly 
schools, most of which were racially imbalanced last year— either white 
or black — now have enrollments which reflect the racial proportions of 
the total population of Rochester’s public schools, 60 percent white 
and 40 percent black and Spanish-surname. ^ 

Of the five elementary schools, four had minority populations lar 
below the citywide average, while one had a 97-percent minonty 
population— 70-percent black and 26 -percent Spanish surname. Our 
estimate at the oeginning of the school year is that all five schools, 
after reorganization and desegregation, will have minority populations 
of from 30 to 36 percent. 

Busing To Achieve Racial Balance 

Without busing these results would have been impossible to achieve. 
This year about 10,000 of th^ approximately 17,000 ^junior and 
senior high school students in the reorganized schools aviU ^ 
school by chartered bus compared mth approximately v5, 000 who 
were given free bus passes in 1970. Twelve, hundred elementary school 
children in enlarged home zone G will also ride to school , on, buses. 
Although in 1970 approximately 2,000 elementary school chudren had 
been taking part in voluntary pupil transfer programs designed _ to 
reduce racial imbalance, nearly 600 of them in the suburbs, this 
September marked, the first time in which large numbers of children 
were transported by bus because of mandated policy, or as the oppo- 
nents of busing to reduce racial imbalance might term it, forced busing. 

Senator Mondale. You have a programby which some 600 school- 
children ore voluntarily bused? ’ 
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Dr. Franco. In the suburban schools. We call it on urban-suburban 
transfer program. It works very well. I would refer later on that we 
have had to put a hold on it because of lack of funds. 

Next year’s reorganization plan will affect eight more elementary 
schools, none of which have a racial makeup reflecting the enrollment 
in the city as a whole. Under that plan one of the elementary schools, 
which has a minority population today of 99.5 percent, is expected 
to have a minority population of 40 jiercent, the estimated citywide 
proportion. 

Another school in the same home zone now has a minority population 
of only 5 jiercent, but is expected to have a 37-percent minority 
population os a result of reorganization. Unlike enlarged home zone G, 
the grouping of five elementary schools reorganized this year, wMch 
combined one inner city school with four outer city schools, zone DJ 
is contiguous. We have within most elementary schools contiguous 
zones. ‘ 

This means that more busing will be necessary if zone DJ is to be 
reorganized next year, and more still in 1973 and 1974 if Rochester’s 
goal of a racially balanced city wide school population is to be reached. 
There is no other way to do it. And we of Rochester can say this with 
some degree of expertise. It is more than 8 years since the resolution 
of August 27, 1963, in which the then board of education directed 
its superintendent to develop plans “which would reduce significantly 
racial imbalance in schools in' which imbalance exists.’’ 

Voluntary Program Started Integration 

Rochester began its drive to integrate its schools by emphasizing 
voluntary programs such as open enrollment. In partnership with 
the New York State Department of Education, the U.S. Office of 
Education, with neighbormg suburbs, and .with its private schools, 
Rochester conducted a vigorous campaign on several fronts simul- 
taneously to imnrove its schools overall, to provide compensatory 
programs for child victims of poverty and racism, and to eliminate 
one of the most obvious symbols of the discrimination and inequality 
which blight northern cities, its de facto segregated schools. . 

To that end in 1966 Rochester became one of the first cities in the 
Nation to bus inner-city children to suburban public and private 
schools. In 1967 Rochester’s 15-point plan to reduce racial isolation 
introduced reverse open enrollment, providing programs in inner-city 
schools which would attract voluntary transfers from outer city and 
suburban schools. 

_ These programs included closes for gifted children, special instruc- 
tional offerings such as foreign languages for elementary school- 
children in participating schools, and one entire experimental school, 
the World of Inqumy S^ool, designed to demonstrate the strengths of 
quality integrated education in a student-centered setting. 

Growth OF Minority Populations ■ 

Yet if one looks at theresults in terms of racial balance from 8 years 
of efforts toreduce racial imbalance, we might conclude that the district 
had done little. In 1963 seven elementary schools in Rochester had 
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nonwhite enrollments in excess of 60 percent, five of them with more 
than 80-percent nonwhite enrollment. v- ^ u j 

In 1970, after 8 years of voluntary programs, many of which had 
attracted national attention, 12 elementary schools had imnority 
; enrollments of over 50 percent, 10 of them 80 percent or more, six of 
them over 96-percent nonwhite. _ 

No secondary school in 1963 had a nonwhite population of more than 
60 percent in Kochester, although one high school was nearing that 

figure while another had only one nonwhite student. , , i • u 

In 1970 two high schools had exceeded 50 percent while three high 
schools still had fewer than 10-percent nonwhite population. During 
those years Rochester’s elementary school minority population had 
grown from 24 percent in 1963 to 40 percent in 1970, and its secondary 
school minorit}’^ population had increased from 9.2 percent to 33.4 
percent — an overall increase of 20 percent in 8 years. 

Sources OF Funding 

Not only was racial imbalance gaining on Rochester, but the means 
for fighting it were disappearing. All of these programs required busmg 
for children whose parents were willing: to allow them to travel some 
distance to attend an integrated school; and while much of the c^t 
of the busing was reimbursable by the State, the local share came either 
from Federal funds, some of which could have been used for other 

programs, or from local funds. ^ t x ^ j 

Project UNIQUE, whose acronym— Umted Now for Integrated 
Quality Urban-Suburban Education— symbolized the partnership of 
Federal, State, and local efforts and supported many of the programs 
for a time with Title III, ESEA funds. / ; m-x, ttt 

But UNIQUE’S lifespan, like that of most other innovative litle 111 
programs, was for 3 years only. It remains alive today as a private 
corporation. In fact, much of Rochester’s administrative effort goes 
toward finding public and private funding sources to co^mue^ut- 
standing programs begun under the umbrella of Project UN IQ LIE. 

We must find new sources of money to pay the tuitions -for city 
students in suburban schools, to pay for busing suburban cmldren to 
city schools. This year, the urban-suburban program, for the first tune, 
was unable to expand despite the possibility that at least 100 ^ore 
inner city children could have been placed in Pittsford, Brighton,' 
Penfield, West Irondequoit, and other suburbs. ^ 

Funds are lacking even to replace children who drop froin the pro- 
gram. Fewer children froih Rochester’s inner city are atteimmg sub- 
urban schools now than last year, a drop for the first time in the history 

of tWs program. . . , 

Of particular concern to the city school district of Roch^ter is tne 
fiscal crisis it shares with other large-city school systems. In the f^e 
of mounting school costs and shrinkiiig revenues, we are attemptmg 
to offer new programs in all of our reorganized schools, elementary and 
secondary, while maintaining a very high level of compensatory 
services in the remaining inner city schools. 
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Community Cooperation 

Unlike some of the headlines in the Nation’s press during the first 
weeks of September, Rochester’s newspapers reported a high level of 
cooperation on the part of both wliite and black parents. 

“I’ll wait and sec,’’ said a black father in one newspaper storj’’. “The 
busing doesn’t faze me in the least,’’ a white mother was quoted in 
another. 

Elementary students were reported looking forward to the buses, 
to the lunches being provided in the schools; secondary students, at 
first an^y over their loss of identity with one school building, seemed 
more willing to accept the wider range of electives available in the 
five senior high, or the team teaching and clustering developed for the 
junior l^h, schools. 

Despite warnings of boycotts and disruptions, 90 percent of the 
students expected reported on the first day of school. A few private 
schools have been organized by some parents who are resisting re- 
organization, but teamwork school people and the manj’- parents 
and students who support the aims of reorganization, have made this 
leap year in Rochester school integration successful overall. . 

Senator Mondale. What is j’^our school attendance now? Is it below 
anticipated? 

Attendance Figures Show Good Start 

Dr. Franco. It went up to almost 95 percent up until last Friday, 
and then there was a disturbance. There was some difficulty on the bus 
and around schools. In two schools, the attendance dropped con- 
siderably to about 35 percent, and one was 50 percent. 

The last few days it has increased. It is at the 80-percent mark 
today. 

This relatively successful opening did not just happen. Although the 
reorganization and desegregation plan has always had a good deal of 
support in the white and nonwhite communities, it has also faced a 
good deal of resistance. 

Mass public rallies and protest marches were held by groups in 
opposition; pupil boycotts were staged, often by parents; schools were 
picketed; school board meetings were disrupted, sometimes violently. 
City council, which controls the tax levy powers of the board of 
education in Rochester, cut back the school budget to an amount equal’ 
to the additional costs of busing children, to the reorganized schools, 
and delayed bond ordinances for remodeling and equipment needed to 
convert four of the comprehensive high schools to junior high schools. 

Cuts In Regular Programs . i 

Already on a near-austerity budget, the Rochester schools have had 
to cut back on staff, on books, on inservice, to sustain, its endangered 
reorganization plan. It is ironic, that existing legislation and policy 
make it difficult for a school system such as Rochester’s, which 
voluntarily chose to intCOTate its schools, to receive help at the level 
it needs, while s^’^stems obliged to desegregate by court order or adminis- 
trative decree are rewarded with the thousands or even millions of 
dollars it takes for a large citj’ to do a genuine job of school integration. 
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It is even more ironic that the one inescapable cost of integrating 
schools, particularly in Northern cities \yhere discrimination almost 
inevitably has resulted in large racially isolated areas in the center 
city, the cost of transporting diildren by bus to improve their educa- 
tional opportunities, is forbidden as far as emergency assistance is 
concerned. 

Like school superintendents all over the country, especially those 
from cities, I find it diflBcult to understand how busing, which has 
been a fact of life for decades in Northern suburbs, becomes a menace 
in the cities. It is particularly puzzling because busing has never 
been questioned for so many other educational programs. Between 
them, the six largest cities in New York State have 63 percent of the 
State’s handicapped children, most of them requiring busing to special 
classes. They nave 66 percent of the State’s full-time vocational 
pupils, many of whom need busing to special technical programs, and 
a large number of part-time vocational students who are bused from 
their regular high schools every day to vocational annexes. 

The concept of the neighborhood school seems to be threatened by 
busing only when that busing is to reduce racial imbalance, and yet, 
in countless instances, since the U.S. Supreme Court in 1954 declared 
segregated schools to be illegal, the courts have interpreted seCTega- 
tion to include de facto segregation, which can be reduced only by 
busing. 

At this very moment, the board of education of Rochester, in spite 
of its record of achievement in support of school integration, is 
defendant in a suit in U.S. district coimt charging it with maintain- 
ing a segregated school system. 

Problems of the Cities 

I am certain that this committee, in gathering testimony from edu- 
cational leaders from all over the Nation, is well aware of the prob- 
lems of the cities as they struggle simply to exist. They carry the 
largest burden of welfare costs^ which means that their schools con- 
tain the greatest number of “dependent children.’’ More and more of 
the taxame property within their boundaries is being abandoned by 
business, tom up for highways, or reconstructed with nonprofit, non- 
taxable housing for poor people who are refused access to empty 
lands in the suburbs. The center cities, which contain most of the 
black and Spanish-speaking children who make up the populations of 
racially isolated urban schools, are those portions of the metropolises 
abandoned by everyone who can ajfford to leave. 

School people cannot control the forces leading to the decay of 
cities, but they can try to provide equal educations opportunities for 
all of the children in their charge. Equal educational opportunities 
cannot be provided in segr^ated schools, black or white, i ! 

Now that the Rochester Board of Education has declared itself for 
a racially balanced school system by 1974, it is doubtful whether that 
decision could ever legally be rescinded. But as we move to ward, the 
next stage of implementation and the next, we have less confidence in 
our ability as a city school district to “go it alone.’’ We cannot pay 
the full cost of this reorganization, although we have no choice but 
to continue, and we cannot remain “racially balanced’’ for long 
without more cooperation from our suburbs. 
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Unless increased Federal support becomes available soon, including 
support for busing, it will be impossible to extend desegregation pro- 
grams or to halt the accelerating decline of our schools. 

Senator Mondalb. Thank you very much. Dr. Franco, for your 
testimony and for your efforts. 

Ha\^e you received any help under the Emergency School Assistance 
Program? 

Dr. Franco. None whatsoever. 

Senator Mondalb. Have you asked for any? 

Dr. Franco. I have called just about everybody in the country. I 
have called everybody at the New York State Education Department. 

Senator Mondalb. Have you received any outside help? 

Dr. Franco. We do have a small grant under the Civil Rights 
Title IV where we have two advisory specialists and two aides. 

Senator Mondalb. Tha t is technical help 

Dr. Franco. Just four people who worked in the summer trying to 
help in setting up the program. . 

Senator Mondalb. Did you at least ask for help under ESAP? 

Not EligibIiE for ESAP 

Dr. Franco. I have called different people and was told that be- 
cause we were not under a court order we do not qualify for it. 

Senator Mondalb. If you want to get help you have to resist the 
law and if you don’t want help you just go ahead and desegregate? 

Dr. Shelton. Can I comment on that? 

Senator Mondalb. Certainly. 

Dr. Shelton. My statement is that Hillsborough County, Tampa, 
Fla., was more desegregated last year before the court order than 
Rochester, N.Y., is today. 

Senator Mondalb. Do you want to comment on that? 

Dr. Franco. I have to look at his statistics. I don’t know what he 
means that it is more. He is probably referiing'to the fact that we are 
saying the plan will be complete in 1974. We are not moving into the 
complete ^implementation of the complete elementary plan because 
our buildings are not equipped to handle the students. ; - 

Senator Mondalb. In any event, you were led, to believe that there 
would be no help so long as you were voluntarily desegregating? • 

Dr. Franco. Yes. They said we didn’t qualify under any of the 
existing legislation. - ^ ^ 

Senator Mondalb. Would you recommend - that the emergency 
school program include assistance for schools voluntarily desegre- 
gated? 

Dr. Franco. Definitely; Yes. I think that we are suffering because 
of the lack of funds. I referred earlier to not getting the money that 
we asked frorn the Rochester City Council; As we developed the plans 
and were ending -the last school yeari the State department of educa- 
tion' in New York had a small sum- of money earinarked for funds for 
ending racial imbalance. The legislature cut that. The State of New 
York does not provide any funds' for this whatsoever. I : ■ • ' 

Senator Mondalb. What ■\vill happen to the. Rochester ischool 
system if you proceed Avith yoiir plan without outside help, in: youi” 
opinion?' si-'" 
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Increased Class Size Necessary 



Dr. Franco. What, we had to do this year was to increase class 
size to come up wth the money for some of the additional cost of 
desegregating the schools. cityivide average last year Avas about 

24 percent and this year it is 28 percent. 

Senator Mon DALE. You mean 28 students? 

Dr. Franco. Yes, 28 students. 

Senator Mondale. So you raised your class size an average of 
about four in order to accommodate the cost of your desegregation 



In yoiir opinion does that affect adversely the quality of education? 
Dr. Franco. Basically teachers prefer having smaller class sizes. I 
would prefer having the smaller class sizes. However, we tried to hit 
a number where it wouldn’t be unbearable and difficult to manage. 

Dr. Marshall. I wanted to ask Dr. Franco if he had cont^ted 
the Office of Equal Educational Opportunity, Dr. Goldberg s office? 
Have you contacted him? 

Dr. Franco. Yes. , , , , , .t. . 

Dr. Marshall. You did. I had never heard that before, that if you 

did this voluntarily that you couldn’t get the money. 

Senator Mondale. We had a fight over this at the time of the 
original $75 million, as to whether it would be simply a Wll directed 
at the South or whether it would be a bill which would be national m 
scope ; many of us felt this was a national problem. 

I think it is increasingly ^coming obvious with the Detroit case 
arid so on that there is a national need. 

Dr. Shelton. Don’t take my remark to mdicate that I think it is 
not a national problem, and I think the emergency bill, the million 
and a half dollars, most definitely should be for voluntary deselec- 
tion. I think that the $75 million is such a small amimnt toward the 
magnitude of our problem that the high priority would bo a massive 

court order desegregation situation. ^ c 

Senator Mondale. We felt very strongly about that in the light 

over the desegregation act. ^ . 

Dr. Shelton. His problem is going to be much more senous than 
ours because the ratio of black to white is much higher. There i^ of 
course, the white flight to the suburbs, We are in a county distoct. 
Senator Mond.ale. Would you comment on the white flight problem. 

Dr. PVanco? • 

White Fuqht 



Dr. Franco. Last year when wo implemented the two first zones 
at the elementary level, we had a decrease in student population. 
Early in the year os the school yetir went on we had a return to the 
schools and actually the enrollment in most schools was quite high. 

At this point we really don’t have statistics because we just opened 
schools. We did what we call a beds report vesterday and I will be 
getting the statistics on that. It docs seem because of the financial 
situation that people are not moving out of the city to that extent 
but the opportunity is there for them. ^ , v.. 

Senator Mondale. There are, you know, mixed patterns of wmte 
flight. It depends on how parents perceive the school system. If they 
think their children are going to bo doing all right they stay 

*^5 
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Dr. Franco. Wo had two prongs to oiir approach. It was the 
dosogrogation of the city schools and the reorganization. Our primary 
schools are on open classroom organizational structure. It is the 
nongraded — teachers are in clusters. Our intormediato schools are 
similar to that only they added the intermediate lovol interest area 
centers where students sort of contract %\dth teachers for work done. 
Our junior high schools are on the cluster plan. Clusters are located 
in one section, groups of classrooms are Clustered together, so that 
they are more or less in a minischool. In our senior high schools wo 
have extended the opportunities for electives. I think this was the 
appeal that most people felt that we had offering and this is why 
wo 

Senator Mondale. Did you want to comment on that? 

Dr. Brooks. I have a fooling that white flight is not a simple situa- 
tion and can’t be answered simply, in that, particularly in the South, 
where you have private schools operating and you already have — I 
think there is a matter of, for some, status. I think for some it is a 
matter of integration itself. 

But for many I boliovo that it is a serious question in their minds 
about the quality of public schools as compared to private schools 
that they^ are able to observe. I have a very strong feeling that as 
urban areas, whether north or south, integrate thoroughly, that unless 
substantial help is forthcoming for these districts, whether it be court 
imposed integration or voluntary integration, that unless substantial 
help is forthcoming it ^^ll be most difficult to maintain or increase 
the quality^ of educational programs of the public school programs. 
Unless we can do this I think the public schools are doomem 

Senator Mondale. I thii^ there is great merit to what you say'. I 
think the South — whatever the tragedy of the history of discrimmation — 
has had a higher commitment to pumic education than many northern 
communities. 

Dr. Brooks. We still have it. 

^nator Mondale. At least as. gauged by the percentage of children 
going to private schools, it could he that unless the Federal Govern- 
ment provides the resources necessary to defray the costs of the kinds 
of sensitive programs needed, that tno movement Nrill not be just a 
geographic one But would be out of the public school system and into 
private schools; and, of course, that would permanently' injure the 
whole ^stem of public education. 

Dr. Brooks. 1 firmly believe that establbhed flights of schools will 
continue but they' will have difficulty' continuing but these private 
scliools, developing purely for the purpose of helping parents escape 
integration will not surrive well. At least it will be very' difficult for 
them to provide quality education. 

Quality Education Must Be Insured 

It Mems to me that we have responribility then of providing and 
assuring the public that our school program Is equal to or better than 
any school program thm' can get outside the public schools. 

Senator Mondale. Exactly. And, of course, we must realize that the 
people we are dealing with in an uni^pular situation hero are those who 
do not have any alh^ativo — the rich have never boon limited to the 
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public school system. They have the full array of private schools, mat 
we are talking about is a very sensitive situation where we decide for 
pe^M^le "’hat kind of system they are going to have. I 
that we have a special responsibility to make sure it is the best posMbl^e 
choice we can provide. I believe those pomts are very well ti^em 
I would like to get back to Dr. Franco. In your opinion, is quality 
integrated education necessary for equality of educational opportumty 

for the school children of your school system? .j i 

Dr. Franco. I fool very strongly about quality integrated education. 
Senator Mondale. Why do you say that? 

Dr. Franco. Because for a period of 5 years I was the dmoctor of 
Project Beacon geared to develop compensatory education proCTa^ 
for pupils who wore in the classification of the disadvantaged. I d^ 
velopod special programs in the area of self-improvement, working \vith 
parents. Wo did a massive effort in that m five select schools. Our 

research doesn’t boar out r i • 

Senator Mondale. In other words, after 5 years of sockmg it to 
them on a compensatory basis the results were not very encour w? 

Dr. Franco. In initial evaluations of a proj^t that we cwnod on 
in which wo reduced the pupil size in one inner city Mhool to 15 pupus 
with a fulltime teacher aide and then wo compared that \nth an i^er 
city black school in which white students were traMferred in then 
we used a system of open enrollment to other schools, the mtegrated 
situation surpassed the one that had the massive compensatory 

^ ^nator Mondale. What was the difference in the per pupil spending 

in the two schools? , , , . •,. # ii 

Dr Franco. The school that had reduced class size with a full-time 

teacher and all kinds of support of personnel was extremely expensive, 

a difference of about $500 per pupil. . j* l.™#v1 

Senator Mondalb. So that for an additional $500 a head m a school 
which was composed of totaUy disadvantaged chddren, you weren t 
able to show much, if any, improveinontm basic akiUsr 
Dr. Franco. They made some gams. They did. 

Senator Mondalb. Impressive? 

Dr. Franco. Not in comparison \nth the other. u j „ 

Senator Mondalb. But during the same penod you hto am 
integrated school down the street \vith larger class sizes and the 
stu^ntfi made hotter gains j is that correct? 

Dr. Franco. Yes, they did. 

Senator Mondalb. Who checked those results? • „a? „ 

Dr. Franco. Wo did them through our research and plannmg omce. 
Senator Mondalb. Would you send a letter to us for the record 
Dr. Franco. I have a study * that I con send you. 

Senator Mondalb. How thick is it? 

Dr. Franco. Maybe about 20 pages. 

SenatorMoNDALB. Wo willtakeit. . 

Dr. Brooks. I think other members of the panel would appreciate 

^*^ator*MoNDALB. Our final witncM b Dr. ^ayne Carlo, super- 
intendent of schoob for tho Dayton, Ohio, area. / 

•SMAppcfuUl l.p. 910(2. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. WATNE CARLE, SUFERIiniENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dr. Cable. Thank you. Chairman Mondale. I want to tha^ you 
for the perceptive and sympathetic manner in which you have listened 
to testimony this morning, some of which I think is the most sign^c ant 
that you have gotten from any group of school administrators in the 
post decade. 

Senator Mondalb..! expect this is one of the first times that north- 
ern and southern sotiool superintendents have come together and 
testihed on this problem in the history of Congress and I think it 
reflects eloquently the growing realization that this is not just a south- 
ern problem but a national problem. 

Dr. Cable. I should like to try to speak from the perspective not 
only of a superintendent of a district of 54,000 boys and girls about 
60 percent white and 40 percent black, but as one whose immediately 
prior responsibility was that of assistant State superintendent of 
public instruction in charge of instructional standards for 5,000 schools 
and teacher certification for 90,000 teachers. 

I was delayed slightly in joining you this morning because of a hear- 
ing last night on a tax issue to continue 50 percent of the local funds 
for schools in 1972. The conference this morning ivith the State auditors 
oflSce on a date for closedown if additional funds are not voted 

Senator Mondale. In other words, you are one of the school 
systems close to a closedown? 

Anticipation of School Closedown 

Dr. Cable. This could be in October or November, after the sub- 
mission of four levies for increased funds, at least pert of the defeat of 
which has been attributed to concern ov^ possible desegr^ation. 

Although it would be diflScult to minimize the impact of Federal 
legislation the past decade supporting manpower development, voca- 
tional education, and the Elemental' and S^ondary Education Act, 
the Federal school desegregation assistance bill could well become the 
most important measure ever enacted by Confess to improve schools. 

Racial integration b both the No. 1 social and No. 1 educational 
problem confronting our country. If schools fully overcome the effects 
of racial and economic isolation on children, there is contiderable 
reason to believe that they can also^ unravel the related issues of 
liumanization, motivation, accountability, financial support, and learn- 
ing problems confronting public education. 

Dese^egating schools is tough, but int^ation is tougher. If inte- 
gration is to be achieved, resources must be available for: 

Curriculum change to individualize instruction and increase 
black and multiethnic materials; 

Community relations to improve public attitudes and under- 
standing of integration; 

Inservico education to prepare teachers to serve in racially 
different assi^ments; 

Staff development to place minority persons in all levels of 
rc^onsibility and fields of service; 

Facilities improvement to enhance the quality of instruction; 
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Financial support to assure continuous planning and operations 
through a period of transition; 

Student involvement to develop good human relations; 

Recruitment efforts to attract and employ capable persons for 
city schools. 

The Senate bill may not necessarily accomplish all of these objec- 
tives, but it has the clear intent of making available the means to 
to reach the end — integrated schools. ^ i- 

I urge you to keep your focus on that end, to reinforce and not limit 
local actmn and plans, and to avoid undue^ restrictions on the ways 

communities may devise to achieve integration. , , , 

Please remember that— in spite of the ambivalence that has charac- 
terized Federal leadership in recent months-^there is no legal bamer 
in the way of local boards of education to integrate schools volun- 
tarily and they should be encouraged to do so. 

Organizing Integrated Schools 



In supporting integration as the priority education strate^ the 
Kerner Commission pointed to many of the educationally sound ways 
of organizing integrated schools — including, but not limited to, 
exemplarv and magnet schools, supplemental education centers, 
educational parks, paired schools, open enrollment, boundary changes, 
consolidation of schools and strategic site selection. _ 

That almost anj' of these alternatives would require transportation 
is apparent. Buses long have boon used to enhance tho quality of 
educational opportunity. To deny transportation as part of a plan to 
achieve integrated education is to deny in most cities and much of 
tho country a resolution of segregated schools. . , . 

To coaso equivocating on tho emotional issue of busing k not ^y* 
It involves a recognition that segregation is a white problem. Only 
tho wldto Anglo-Saxon Protestant majority of our country can 

resolve it. . , • i 

It involves an understanding of racial segregation as class segrega- 
tion. Tho public schools must cease serving the selfish interests of one 
economic class seeking suporicrity over another. , 

It involves the rejection of tho ghotto as a permanent state of bomg 
or tho "cult of poverty," as Lorono Bennett, Jr., calls it. 

Instead of painting poverty realistically as an evil Inmoscd as an evil system, 
instead of probing deep into the root causes of poverty and presenting tho appalling 
human costs of malnutrition, poor houses, and lack ofc^ltal, some mom paint 
a Rousseau-llko picture of poverty as tho inoubator of wisdom and soul. 

It involves an acceptance of fairne^ as the standard for des^reg^ 
tion plans. A plan which does not involve the movomont of both 
whites and blacks is inherently unfair. ^ 

It involves a commitment to a cross-section school, one that can 
offer a broad curriculum, equal opportunity and democratic expenences 

for all children. » ^ ^ * j 

Whether or not this act will benefit Dayton is uncertam to pao today. 
I had hoped last spring that it would nave been passed in time to 
help us with the preparation of 500 teachers who are in racially different 
assignments this fall. We have just completed the desegregation of 



teachers, administrators, coaches and counselors on a 70-30 basis 
reflecting the district white-black ratio in each building. 

With the close cooperation of the teachers’ association the process 
has involved movement of some 800 staff members over the past 2 
years, largely on a voluntary basis. We have had one of the best 
school openings in years — but we know teachers want and need more 
help than we can give in a district that is about to shut down. 

A Plea for Help — Unanswered 

I should echo Dr. Franco’s comment earlier, that we pleaded with 
all of the Title IV offices for the help that wo felt had boon promised 
last spring and was forthcoming if this act had passed in June and 
instead had to proceed with wnat little money we had to prepare 
teachers on the oasis of a short workshop for tms now school year. 

Desegregated teachers are now teacining in segregated schools. 
Sovonty-five {lorcont of Dayton students are in schools 90 percent or 
more racially isolated. 

The board of education has taken official recognition “that unequal 
educational opportunities for minority students now exist” and ap- 
pointed a broadly representative committee to make recommendations 
for reducing racial and economic isolation. 

A political organization of the variety that has sprung up around 
the Nation to preserve segregated neighoorhood schools is determined 
to gain control of the board in November elections. So the city may 
bo denied the opportunity to take voluntary action to desegregate 
schools. 

But the district is under compliance review, and it may be necessary 
to go through the trauma of court- or federally-imposed desegregation. 
If so, the provisions of the act will still be valuame, though perhaps 
less desirable, than under local pl annin g. 

I must add that I hope future legislation will go further to assist 
in broad solutions to the problem of educational inequality. Education 
is a State responsibUity. Since most Federal funds are administered 
through State agencies, the latter should require desegr^aticn plans 
from all school districts and assure equal financial resources to support 
the education of aU pupils. 

In our countiy, if educational opportunity in Mississippi is e^al to 
that in Massachusetts; in Ohim if educational opportumty in Carroll 
County is equal to that in Cuyahoga County; in my county of 
Montgomery, if educational opportumty in Miamisburg is equm to 
that of neariby Oakwood; and m my city if educational opportunity 
in North Dayton is equal to that in East Dayton or West Dayton, 
then this committee’s work is done. 

As w’o have long known, how’over, equit 3 ' is not the role in American 
education, and it is the shame of our Nation that it has taken the 
courts to b^[in Americanizing the schools. 

The sins of the schools are partly those of society but they are also 
those of educators, school boards, and legislatures that have failed to 
correct inequity and injustice. We must confess the devastating 
results of racial and economic isolation in the schools. Wo can no 
longer kid you that compensatory education will overcome the effects 
of putting poor children m poor schools with poor programs and poor 
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results Nor can we say that affluent students in affluent schools \vith 
Sege pre^ coS are being saved from drugs or being prepared for 

life in a multiethnic society. 

The Cost op Compensation 

Vo.. earlier what the cost of compensation was. Koughly 

haif of om ±r«e Title I and hdf ^ 

mately $100 per pupil for all ot tho thousands in the Title i 

” In OU ™c^ on the average to transport 

a pSpii! Tta we Mfpaying trvice as much to keep schools segregated 
as it would cost to put them together. 

Senator Mondale. That is an mterestmg ngjre. 

In other words, in Dayton you are spenfflng $100 per pupil 

SenfSor^^Mo^foALE? On ^the compensatory education. In your 
juSSS: we c^ s“end less than halt of that on busmg and get a 

“ft' °No question about it in my mind. The three pup^ 

sKh^then president of the National Education Association 

said • 

which many Ihcaamds ol obUdren 

suffer daily fn segregated schools. 

The Governor of Florida had the courage this summer to say. 

Busias ccnalnl, I. aa artiholal aad jas dcaua le 1“*™““^ 

SSru. vSnbcVw t'hat we out aa cad t. »grc».Uon 

in our society. Wc demonstrate good faith ii 
this way onlyi will we stop massive dusIm i 
defeating issue of race behind us once ana f( 

An d the Supreme Court has added: 

..T.r!T^.a‘ be, a, awde to 

eliminate the dual school system. . ^ 

In this act Congress has the opportunity to break .^encas mwt 
vicioui^vS- a^^d jobs that lead to segregated houamg that 
KSto SegattdfJhooli that in turn reinforce the prejuteee and 
sttitudeaXt more eegregaUd obs, nei^Sortoode. and 
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If Congress Cares It Can Help 

If the Members of Congress care about the costs of alienation and 
delinquency, if they care about the costs of dropouts and dependency, 
if they care about the costs of failure and illiteracy — tliey will fund 
this bill promptly, and they will give schools every tool they need — 
including transportation — to put the issue of race behind us and 
create schools designed for the success of every parent’s children. 

I should add in talking about cost, that in addition to that $100 
per pupil we could also put it in_ the context of $1,^0,000 more being 
spent in the group of schools being called deprived versus those more 
affluent but that is minimal when you take the dropout rat/O. Every 
one of the poor white schools and the poor black schools are above that 
average. 

Senator Mondale. What is the dropout rate? 

Dr. Carle. Eight and one-half percent a year. The highest is 21 
in the two percent poorest schools. 

Senator Mondale. What is the highest in the poor white schools? 

Dr. Carle. Twenty-one percent of the highest poor white, 17 per- 
cent in the highest poor black. 

Today, as in those earlier times when rural schools were first 
consolidated, busing is a moans to improve the chances young people 
have of receiving a good education. It is the quality of the education 
at the end of the bus ride that counts. This act can help assure educa- 
tional gains for the njajority of Americans now in metropolitan 
centers — but whose grim future as a separated society is one of 
increased isolation, breakdown, and bankruptcy. 

I pray the Congress will assert the moral leadership needed for our 
time. 

Thank you. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you for a most useful statement. 

I mil turn now to Senator Javits. ^ 

Senator Javits. Wo have a very brief time because there is a collcall. 

May I explain to the superintendents, especially to Dr. Franco, from 
my o\vn State, that I was engaged this morning in other very important 
business and that is the war powers resolution which I have before the 
Congress to regulate the power of the President to commit us to war. 
And otherwise I would have been here all morning. 

I have one question. First lot me say I join mth Senator Mondale in 
welcoming your testimony. It is very helpful and will buttress us in our 
efforts. There is no ayoiuing the congre^onal need to face the issue 
and mth all the persiflage about busing in the other body when the 
committee reported out the Emergency &hool Aid Act it did not in- 
hibit busing because it realized that if it did it would have undermined 
the whole bill. 

I am inordinately proud of Rochester and what it is doing in trying 
to give our children the best education and finally I would ask you all 
on^ one question. Dr.^ Franco said ’’which the board ordered imple- 
mented to create a racially balanced school.” 
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Education Better in a Desegregated School 

Can you see any differenco between fi racially balanced school and a 
desegregated school? Why can’t wo use the semantics which wll bo 
tho most rathor than the loast pleasing? 

The President has made what I consider to be a highly 
inent about racially balanced schools as if you are 
with a long whip dnving little children into a bus in order to get them 
to some abstract illusion about your concept of 

encod professional educators, are you convinced that children can 
optSnally get tho right kind of education to bo docent, mtelhgent 
Americans in desegregated schools? Can wo hear from any of you on 

*^^Dr Carle. I would concur and fool that the time is lo^ overdue to 
recognize that a segregated school is inherently unequal. KegardloM of 
how^ got that way or tho circumstances that exist to argue any other 
Nvay, it IS educationally inferior and it is socially unsound. 

Senator Javits. Thank you. , . . 

Dr. Brooks. I personally want to applaud you, not only for being 
hero but because of your record in tho past in support of good educa- 
tion and for the welfare of all tho people that this is hoartomng for us 
in tho field to know that wo have this type of leadership. 

I Nvant to comment in regard to a q^uestion that you raised 
and Senator Javits roforrod to tins again, is how much 
grated schools bo? Do children, for 

better? I think all of us fool that they do. And wo need tho kind of 

rpsearch that Dr. Franco indicated bore. u 

Wo need to prove these points and pull together this land of r^oarch 
and evaluation. Wo need accountability hero rather than just state- 

may I suggest that if we are going to have tho kinds of integrated 
nromams that ?vo need, tho quality education that wo need, not just 
whether or not a youngster will do a little better, wo are §oing to 
to develop massive inservico programs which get to the 
teachers ami administrators^ modify ‘^eir attitud^ a^ 
behaviors in working with young people. And ^jjfnt to 

no easy answer to thb. It takes a long time oven when 
change their behavior to bring about consistent change in behavior 
1ft Joms .Slil to mo that ft nothing olao tho 
and tho evolution of our ESEA programs for fifth ^ 

year-olds, and even 4-year-olds, point up that wo i^.®®^ 

than this and if wo are going to have ®e>^®{®^,SEd d?vS^^^^^ 
more imperative that wo develop umvorsal, early chUdhood de^iop- 

ment programs that begin lyith age 2, 3, 4, 

into systematically educational programs that not hay® tho 

problems that wo have today even when people want to mquire t 
create tho kind of educational program that you ^ 

But young people have to nave some experiences upon 

build in a formal school program. , , , , 

l^nator Javits. Can you give us one word because wo only have 

5 minutes before tho rollcall ends. ... , !>-«;«/,* TtFArON 

Dr. Franco. For 5 years I worked as director of Project BEAl^uiN 

which was a compensatory education program and I was workmg with 
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segregated schools in trjdng to up^ade the educational experience of 
the youngsters. It did not succeed as ^yell as the other projects that 
we had in the city school district in which we had integrated schools, 
massive compensatory programs. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you so much for a most useful contri- 
bution. 

As you know, Senator Javits and I fought very hard for a massive 
preschool education program which was adopted by the Senate by an 
impressive margin. So I agree very strongly mth that point. 

Secondly^ I agree very strongly that teacher attitudes and com- 
munity attitudes have to be dealt wth hot just as a fiscal problem. 
I saw some studies in one dese^egated school system in California 
which showed that the black children were doing as well or better in 
the integrated schools as they were in the all-black schools but they 
were getting lower grades — ^we v'ere giving them less for doing more. 
What that must do to their self-image is devastating. The superin- 
tendent told me he thought it was the result of racial attitudes of the 
teachers. 

I must go vote for peace now. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee is in recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:46 p.m., the Select (Committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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Appendix 1 

MATERIAL SUBMITTED BY THE WITNESSES 



FROM DR. RAYMOND O. SHELTON 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
Raymond O. Shelton 

Present Position (since July 1, 1067): Superintendent of Schools for Hills- 
borough County, Florida, County Courthouse, Room 288. Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 3408, Tampa, Florida 33601. 

Native of Missouri: B.A., B.S. and M.A. Degrees from Northeast Missouri 
State College, Ph. D. DegrM In Education from the University of Iowa. 

Began teaching in 1048 (history, Latin, economics, English and literature). 
Served in U.S. Air Force for thirty-two months during the Korean conflict. 
Teacher and ^hool Administrator in Iowa communities from 1048 to 1060. 
Assistant Superintendent for Business Services of the Omaha (Nebr.) Public 
School System, 1066-1067. 

Profuaional adivUiet 

Member, American Association of School Administrators. 

Member Task Force on Structure of Natiorral Academy for School Execu- 
tives, AASA. 

Life member of National Education Association. 

Member, Amoeiation of School Business Officials of United States and Canada. 
Florida Anociatiou of District School Superintendents. 

Life member of Nebraska PTA. 

State Advisory Council on Vocational Education (Florida) (1969-now). 

State Academy Leader for National Academy for School Executives, AASA 
(1970). 

Civic and tervice aetmtiev 

Member, board of trustees. University Community Hospital, Tampa. 

Member, Downtown Tampa Kiwanis Club. 

Member, board of directors, YMCA of Tampa. , 

Member, Greater Tampa Chamber of Comnoerce (Committee on Taxation, 
Education, State and Local Affairs). 

Member, Fellowship of Christian Athletes. 

Member, Masonic Lodge. ^ 

Member, board of directors. Greater Tampa Citisens Safety Council. 

Member, boanl of directors. United Funa of Greater Tampa, 1970-now. 
Member, executive committee of Gulf Ridge Council (Boy Scouts), 1969- 
prosont. 

TVunpa Sales and MarkeUng Executive Top Management Award fw 1969. 
Memoer, board of directors, Tampa chapter. National Football Foundation 
and llall m Fame, began September 1971. 

Recrtational iit/aresL* Golf. 

(0047) 
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Family: 

Wife, Jane, is former schoolteacher; son, Mark, student at University of 
Richmond (sophomore, 1971-72); daughter, Gina, student at Chamberlain High 
school (junior, 1971-72). 



[Prom The Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1971] 

VOICES FROM THE SOUTH: MR. SHELTON, THE SUPERINTENDENT 

OF SCHOOLS 

(The following has been excerpted from remarks made before a Hillsborough 
County, Fla., teachers conference by Raymond 0. Shelton and E. L. Bing, a white 
school superintendent and a black school official in Hillsborough County where a 
new busing plan has gone into effect this term.) 

The 1971-72 school year in Hillsborough County, on the negative side, could 
bo some of the following. It could be called the year of total desegregation. It 
could be called the year of the schoolbus. It could bo called the year of the boy- 
cott, or the demonstration, or the riots, or the forms of violence that are hurting 
damaging, our children. ’ 

Now there is little question in my mind that 1971-72 will be an unusual year. 
In all probability, will be an historio year, a year we will not forget. 

1971—72 will bo talked about for many years to come, and undoubtedly will 
be olted in the history books; Tampa and Hillsborough County will be alongside 
that date. In our history books. I hope, and I believe that— years from now~as 
we look back, we 11 remember 1971-72 as a year of some turmoil, yes, but also as 
a year that yielded from the turmoil and possible revolution, positive progress 
for solving some of the problems of mankind. 

history records for 1971-72, it will pass. School will open on August 
30, 1971, and It will close, on schedule. Pupils will be bused. Problems will be met, 
and they will be solved. The solutions may not bo universally accepted, and this 
will create other problems, but they also will be solved. 

1971-72 could be ‘The Year of the Great Sorrow.** Wo all could feel very sorry 
for ourselves, right now. We could nearly be consumed with self-pity, if we 
allowed it. 

Wo eould pity and feel sorry for ourselves all year for what the courts have 
done to us. We have a natural scapegoat for everything that goes wrong. Every 
wciplino problem, every learning or teaching failure, every fomup in transporta- 
tion, every student who drops out, every deadline that is missed. 

But wo cannot afford suon escapism. The board cannot, and has not; I cannot, 
an^ou eannot, and certainly our children cannot. 

We must lend each other a hand. In doing so, we must realize we are committing 
ourselves to an arduous assignment. 

But, hasn*t it always been so? Rarely can any group of people have much 
choice in the problems that the forces of history throw in its lap. 

People do have a choice, however, as to how they face those problems. As 
educators, wo really have only one choice — the choice to accept the difficulties 
created by progress, if you want to eall it progress, and to push on to more progress. 

The mood of discouragement eontinuiuly celebrated by some, can lead the rest 
of us to underestimate the distance we nave already traveled toward a better 
society. 

Wo do not yet have a perfect world. But I maintain that today we are closer 
to having a Just society than over before, and that our frustrations today will 
make the years to eomo more manageable for our pupils. 



Mr. Bino, toe Director or Special Projects: 

As we studied thb court order, there wore a number of significant, very out- 
standing thin^ about it. One was that the Judge sent about 45 to 60 inimeo- 
gr^hea pages giving the history of the case. 

This case dated back some 13 yea», and the school board, at this partieular 
point bad, really had, exhausted all of its resources in trying to maintain what 
the school board thought were the wishes or the desires of this community. 

The two outstanding thlnn that stood out, were that the Judge ordered that 
wo had to dismantle the black schools — that wo eould not have any black schools. 
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Second, the judge nwndated, or stron^y sugmted, that the mostj^propriatc 
or acceptable plan to him would be one in wnich the rad^ cotnp<wUon « the 
various grade IcvcU were reflected in each of the classrwms. In each of the jehoob. 

Therefore, he suggested a black-wWte ratio at the elemental level of 79 
percent white, 21 black. At the junior high school, 80 pcTOnt white, 20 percent 
black. At the senior high, 86 percent white to 14 pcrwnt black. 

Finally, the board accepted the recommendation of the dticens comnyttM mo 
submitted the plan on to the court, and the judge accept^ the plan on 2. 
Now, I would like to, at this particular point, make a few comments aiwut the 

First, 1 would like to say that the plan is here to sUy. I don t s« hw wo can 
change the plan. The only way t can see how to change the plan is with a con- 
stitutional amendment. _ ,,, . * . * 

And, it is my personal opinion that the South will never be able to muster enough 

Tln^tinw.^ndYli^c^inakc prcdicllona, there wiU be a constitutional amend- 
ment against busing, but it will only come after the South has been completely 
desegregated, because it is my <minion the North will nc\Tr desegregate to a tune 

that the ^uth has desegregated. , * *. a ai tux 

And the Northern politicians then will form a coalition with the ^utbem politi- 
cians and then we will get the constitutional amendment attinst busm^ w . 1 . * 
But, by then the South will have already integrated, and I tta^ by inat 

lime we would so love the unitary school S3rslcm, we will be able to in still q uydy 
education, we will reduce the cost of education because of the unitary aspects that 
we wron^t want to go back to a dual system ... ^ * 

To the white community, I would say that you got a good omI, you came out 
real well.” The plan really is an appeasement to tire while maioiity. 

If this plan had been developed in Nigeria of Kenya or the 
black majority probably would have gotten the appeasement. It so happen inat 
it was developed in an area where the whites arc in the majority and it is an 
appeasement plan— no question about thaU v 1 # a 

l^c white community maintains its ncighbcrhood schools for the nrst o jears, 
no question about that, ^nre whites will fcavc their community^for only I 
And, at the most, the whiles will leave their communities just for 2 years— toe 

sixth and seventh years. , . . . ^ # 

And in every school there will be a white majonly of students, to the tunc of 

80 percent whites, roughly, to 20 percent b^ks. qo 

And in every school there will be a white majority of teachers ^roughly 82 
percent white and 18 percent black. * • ^ j 

However, it provides an opportunity for white children to l«m and to under- 
stand low-income whiles and blacks and other minorities, for these are the people 
they will live with and work with, in the real world. 

To the black community, I would say: ^ t 

Yes. black children will leave their community for 10 of the 12 years of school 

attendance. 

Yes, we lost two black high schools. 

Yes, there will be no schools where the black students arc in the majority. 
Yes, there will be no school with a black teacher majority. 

And yes, there will be no all4ilack schools. « 

However, there arc schools in the black 
closed (because of desegregation), and this is what makes th^^n 
because in most (desegregated) school districts, the common a^ 
thing to do was to close the black schools— ^tben you would not have to transport 

the while students into the black TOmrniinity. 

There is no loss of black personnel. In fact, there is an increase m black personnel, 

an increase in black administrators. * 1 ,:. 

For this coming school year, we actuaUy Iwvc more 
than we had last year. There will be more black deans this year t^n 
year. This is another factor which makes this plan much different than other p^. 

Blacks did not suffer, personnel-wise. They did not suffer any 
in their neighborhoods. Only the complexion of the schools m their neighborhoods 

^gh time, I think, for the so-caUed black leaders to stop their 
of black children, to stop playing with the livra and the futura of the black 
community’s most prised and cherished possession — the black enud. 



O 
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Lot that bUek child learn to compete— mt Just against Mack children, but 
againH the people he will have to compete against in life. 

I4!t him learn to compete as early in hb childhood as possible. This is the only 
way the blacks can move honotahily into tlw mainstream of American society. 

Now, horever, we have had for several generations, all*btack schools srith 
albblack principals, and t was one of those blan principals, with aI14itack teach- 
inc^stalfs. 

Remarkable as our successes wer^ and there srere many, we were not able to 
dose the academic gap that existed between the achievement levels of white 
students and black students . . . 

I, pcrsonalljr, firmly believe that the black child is better off in this integrated 
setting provided in this plan. If any time I find this is not true, I will be the first 
to acknowledge it and apply all of my energies to undo this situation . . . 

Finally, to the black community, I would say this, and I am not being facetious. 
If Governor Wallace is against integration, if Governor Wallace is aptinst busing, 
then 1, as a black man, have to be for it, bemuse it must be good if he is against it. 



FROM DR. ELBERT D. BROOKS 



STATISTICAL DATA XASRVILLE-DAVIDSON COUNTY PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, OCT. 6, tVTl 



Projected enrollment for 1971-72. 

Actual enrollment as of Oct. 1, 1971 

Number of students bused 191^71.. 

Number of students projected for busing 1971-72 

Number of students totted to newsebow.,.. 

Average distance students are bused (miles). 

Greatat distanee students are bused (miles) 

Average time in transit for students (minutes) 

Greats time in transit for students (minutes) 

Number of schools in operation 

Number of seboob with more than 15 percent black students.....! 
Number of schools with majority black students (10 schoois have at 
least 50 percent but not mote than 7l percent black enrollniect)- 

Nnmber of schools with 100 percent white students ... 

Percentan of totid budget financed by — 

Local government, $38,422,939 

State go v e r nm en t, $23,756,201 

Federal Government, $7,9^,740 

Per pu|ril expenditure, 197(>-7l 

Per pupil expenditure, 1971-72 

Operating costs for toansportation, 1970-71.... .... 

Op^ting costs for transportation, 1971-72 

E^mated operational costs for additianal busing (not budgeted 
Property tax rate for Nashville, 1971-72: 

General service district: 

General fund ... ..... ..... 

Schools..... 

Debt service... ............... ....... 



96.000 

87.000 

34.000 

49.000 

28.000 

6H 

15 

35 

90 

141 

110 

10 

3 



54. 8 
33. 9 
11.3 
$663. 12 
$729. 32 
$1, 560, 854 
$2,004,228 
$700,000 



1.71 
2 08 
.32 



Total ... 4 . 11 

Urban service district; 

General fond. i. 60 

Debt service .29 



Total 1. 89 

Grant total $6 per $100 assessed valnation (70 cents increase over 1970-71.) 
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]M Tin: ii;nvr^> frrATKs ni.witrr court row me 
iii-rruiCT or vu :iix'ini;K 

NASlfVlM.e nivistCN 



POiM;RT w. Ki:;.LnTr ct al. 

C. 0^*9 ct al* 



VB, 



H17TKOPOL1TAR CO'JSmT BOMa> OP 
EDUCATlOli or KASHVItl^n AKO 
DAVIDSCW COUKTTj TEXKKCSCEr 

et al. 



cmt ACTICWI!; no. 20^f 29SS 



WCTORA7n>lTM OPIHtOH 

• 

ntSTORT or LlTIGATtOW 

The original action seeking school desegregation of the 
Hashvillc school systea was filed in beptcaaber* 1955. Finally, 
on July 16, 1970, after the gradual evolveaent of the present 
status of the law, this United States District Court, speaking 
through the Honorable WilUa* E. Biller, held that the local 
sctKMl board had not swt its affinsative duty to abolish the dual 
school systes in three categories; pupil inte^atlon, faculty 
integration, and site selection for school construction. 

▼. Metropolitan County Board of Education , 317 F. Sopp. 980 (H.D. 
Tenn. 1970). The approval and iwpleoentation of a plan to correct 
the adjudicated wrongs was delayed until the Sixth Circuit Court 
Of Appeals ordered isssediate hearings for that purpose. 

< BBCXCItCXniD DATA 

The Metropolitan school systen consists Of three divisions. 
The elcncntary schools accoswodatc students froo kindergarten 
through the sixth grade. Junior high acconsaodates grades seven 
through nine. Senior high consists of grades nine through twelve. 

^’(erorcnco to the r.i.!>arate ami later connolidaletl actions 
rcg.itding the City oi N.iahvillc and Davidson County systems is 

oiwil.LC'tj J>fC*vityw 



0*41t O-n-pt.18 — 4 



49 

« 
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In Ihc J970*7^ ocluiol year a tol.il of 94 « 170 ntmlunla 
aticmlcil the Mctropr>1if,*m rHiooln. or ihln numbert 33r48S vcrc 
lronr.i>orto<1 hy the Metropolitan school 8yr.lc«ff. Of the total tr.nns- 
portceir less than 4»000 wera blacK and approx lima tc I y 30^000 were 
vhllc. 

One hundred forty-one <»chools were operated in the 
Metropolitan school systen during the 1970-71 school year. The 
racial breakdown of the students vast 

black 23tS33 

white 71,754 

other — - 237 

The percentage breakdown was: 

black 24«63t 

white 7S.12I 

other — . .251 

PXAM5 SaBMirrCD FOR COORT APPROVAt 
School Board Plan 

* The board of education submitted a plan for pupil inte- 
gration in August, 1970. Included in this plan was a policy state- 
ment that the school board ^accepts as an ideal student racial ratio 
of an integrated school as one which is 15% to 351 black. 

The August, 1970 plan made 49 minor geographic zone 
changes, and provided for the transportation of an additional 1162 
pupils.^ The result of the plan was to leave the elementary schools 
significantly unchanged. Six of the 38 high schools and junior 
high schools would remain at least 50 per cent black, fifty-seven 
per cent of the black high school and junior high school students 
would attend these six schools. The racial composition of two 

• ^The testimony of expert witnesses indicates that the 
accepted and satisfactory norm is a range from 10 per cent below 
to 10 jxjr cent <ibovc the percentage of black students enrolled in 
a school system. • 

^f4cGovock, a recently erected high school, was not 
incluchrd in Die August, 1970 pl.on. 
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„c-.K>olr. wcn.1.1 bo leant ,.cr cent black and lour other r,chooU 
would be at Jeasb *0 per o^nt black. This would result in 47 per 
cent or the black students attendin-j schools where the composition 
would l>c above 90 per cent black. Eight schools, accoswodating 
20 per cent of the black students, would operate with 15-35 per 
cent blijck students. Fifteen schools would operate. with 95 per 

cent or above white students. 

on the last day of the hearings, which were held on 
several days over a three-month period, the school board subnitted 
an amend., ent providing for the selection of students for KcCavock 
School by pairing. 

Plaintiffs* Plan 

BWntarv Schools . Plaintiffs , through clustering and 
pairing, using both contiguous and non-epntiguous roning, proposed 
to effect in most elementary schools, through two alternate plans, 
a mathematical ratio in the range of 15-35 per cent black. Plan 1 
would require the transportaUon of 25,500 elementary students, 
and Plan 11 would require the transportation of 27,000 pupils. 
Eighty-two of 100 schools would fall within the ideal ratio under 
Plan 1, while under Plan 11, 91 schools would attain the indicated 

ratio* 

secondary Schools . A model was submitted which included 
sectoring, clusteri;.g and pairing to attempt to attain 15-35 per 
.cent black in the j'unior and senior high schools. In both the 
elementary and secondary school plans there is not a satisfactory 
description of grade organisation, structuring of the schools, the 
assignment of the pupils, or definite sone description. The plans 
propose the mathematical result Indicated, but delegate to the 
school board the actual assignment of pupils and implementation 
of the plan* 



y 
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II nf ri «it » A ,ir; 

At the rf'<juo:;t oC the Court, the Di-|Kirt»cnt of llo.ilth, 
CducuiJcin afici Wcllarc iiUl>mitto<l a plan witli two alternate!;* The 
principal plan war. tlcia^natcU as Plan A. This plan incorporates 
ficograpljic 7onc changes, clustcrin^j, }viiring (I>oth contiguous and 
non-contiguous) , and grade restructuring. 

Elementary Schools * Five schools would be closed*^ 
Seventy-four schools would have a racial percentage of 16-41 per 
cent blach* Twenty^-two schools which arc located in the far reaches 
of the county would have a racial percentage of 0-11 per cent black* 
Three of those 22 would have no blacks. Under Plan A there would 
be no clcnentary school in the systen with a black student enrol 1- 
lacnt of more than 41 per cent* Plfty-nine per cent of the black 
students in the systea would attend schools with a blade student 
cnrolliacnt of between 35 and 41 per cenb'* Three per cent of the 
black students in the system would attend schools with a black 
student enrollment of less than 15 per cent* Twenty-four per cent 
of the total number of white students in the system would attend 
schools in which black enrollment is less than 5 per cent. One per 
cent of the total black student enrollment in 16 schools, or 125 , 
students, would be enrolled in schools with less than 5 per cent 
black student enrollment* 

Under this plan, approximately 22,000 elementary school 
students would be eligible for school-provided transportation* This 
is approximately 10,500 more than the Board transported in 1970-71, 
and 9,700 more than those who would be transported under the Board's 
proposed plan* Three thousand five hundred fewer students would be 
transported under HEW Plan A than under the plaintiffs* plan 1, and 
some 5,000 fewer than would be transported under plaintiffs* Plan 11* 

^Adjustments were made to shorten transportation routes , 
to incorporate the school board plan for HcCavock School, and to 
adjust the student makeup of Pearl High School* 

^Throc of the five schools to be closed arc rated unsatis- 
factory by the consul I ants hired by the school Iniard. The other two 
are listed as inadequate* 
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Junior lli.jh fu-liooln . Tliirj plnn i ncorporoLca tlu^ .icl.ool 
*>o.ir.1 to M>o , 1070 lO-n. r.lol.Uon of 20 r-cl. -l-. 

would h.ivo a racial coa.i>o:;ition of 20-<0 ikt cent blacfc. Seven 
Bchoolr. would linvc a co?n;»or.ltittp ranoin'j fron 0-5 per cent black. 
These Bcvcn schools arc in the outer readier, of the county. Some 
former senior biyh schools would bo changed to junior high schools. 

Tvo high schools would bo closed. 

Senior IHnh Schools . This plan incorporates the school 
board aoendoent to the August, 1970 plan. Central nigh School 
%fOuld be closed. McGavock High School is to be opened. Of the 
18 schools, 11 would have 18-44 per cent black. One would have 
an 11 per cent enrol Iwent of blacks and six would be virtually 
all white. These all-white schools are located in the outer 
reaches of the county. 

An analysis of the HEW amende^ plan with regard to the 

I 

secondary schools reflects that! 

(1) no school would operate with wore than 44 per cent 



black ; 

(2) 29 of the 43 schools would operate within the range 
of 15-44 per cent black, with one additional school having 11 per 
cent black; 

(3) 13 schools, prinarily in the outer reaches of the 

county, would have 95 per cent or more white; 

(4) 67 per cent of the schools, housing 90 per cent of^ 

the blade students, would operate in the 15-44 per cent black range 

(5) transportation would be required for 26,673 junior 

and senior high school students; and 

(6) including the transportation necessary for McGavock 

School, 2,838 more secondary pupils would require transportation 
than wc§': transported in the 1970-71 school year. 
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ODJiXTiyi;, and Mirnion:; 



oi>jo^r^vr> 

"The: objfct ivc tcxl.iy romr.inr, to cJissinatc 
rrOfr« public *;cIioo]?f oil Vi’i;Lif;C!; ol 

rccji'r^j.Tt ion. ** liv. Km v. Cn> rio l !«■«,'!? Irnbni ft r.<-»nrrl 

2l boo 

(April 2 (), i97rrr — 

The Supreae Court has stated that "(tlho objective is 
to dismantle the rtual school system,** Swann , sunr^, at $73, 

"... to elinirrato invidious racial distinctions,” Swann , supra , 
at 508, and *. • . to achieve the greatest possible degree of 
actual desegregation, taking into account the practicalities of 

the situation.” Davis v. Board of School Corgniss loners , O.S. 

f 28 L-Ed.2d $77, $81 (April 20, 1971). • 



Test 

A plan "that promises realistically to work, and promises 
realistically to work now ” is required. Pavis , supra , at $81, 
quoting Green v. County School Board . 391 U.S.*430 (1968). A plan 
"is to be judged by its effectiveness." Swann , supra , at $72; 
Davis, supra , at $81. A plan "is not acceptable simply because 
it appears to be neutral." Swann , supra , at $73. 

Methods to Accomplish Objective 

The following methods have been acknowledged by the 
United States Supreme Court: (1) restructuring of attendance zones ^ 

both contiguous and non-contiguous; (2) restructuring of schools; 

(3) transportation; (4) sectoring; ($) non-discriminatory assignment 
of pupils; (6) majority to minority transfer; and (7) clustering, 
grouping and pairing. Swann , supra ; Davis , supra . 

DISCUSSION OF PL/.NS SUKIITTEO 
The pupil integration plan submitted by the school board, 
viewed in ^.lo most favorable light, constitutes mere tinkering with 
attendance zones, and represents only a token cCfort. It clearly 
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r.liort of uccllii'J objucLivrH -mJ tc-nto net out in Ui<- 
llcinionu of the Unitcl r.t.Uco S.n.rcro Court. £W£on v. CMrloJic- 
ti.Tl:l. r!.iivrj r.<;.«r-^ of >-<luc.-.tton . Qiii>£ii PrXA H '** SPilli Sl^. ’ 
:ot.mir. 5 =iom’rr. , su»rn; C reen v. Counjjr, Scliogl noartl, 301 O.S. 430 
11900). in effect, the Oerenemt hnr. »aJc no effort to Pect its 
ifrirm.ntivc duty to establish .i unitary school systen "in vhich 
racial discrialnation would bo eliminated root and branch.’® 

;rccn V. county School Board. su2ia. at 437-38; quoted in McOaniel 
r. Dnrrcsl . O.S. . 28 L.Ed.2d 582. 585 (April 20. Wl) . 

Since the defendants have, in effect, failed to submit 
a constitutionally sufficient plan, the Court must exanine the 
other plans. The plaintiffs* plans as to elen^ntary schools are 
ailequate in one respect. Under Plan I. 82 out of 100 schools would 
be within the indicated range of 15-35 per cent blade which was set 
by the school board. Plan II would satisfy this standard in 91 out 
of 100 schools. This plan, however, has two features which are 
objectionable to the Court. The first is that actual assignment 
of students, i.e.. the locations from which they come, is left to 
the school board. The historical reluctance by the school board 
to solve this problem insUlls a lack of confidence in their imple- 
mentation of this aspect without close supervision. The second 
objection is that some schools in the outer reaches of the county 
are included. The Court finds that costs and other problems inci- 
dent to transportation make this feature of plaintiffs* plan imprac- 
t^cal and not feasible • 



»-2oncc3 under this plan is: 
Elementary 



Junior Hioh 



neiiior 
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Kiich «uk 1 ovoiy nchw) ia not ri'cjiilrcil to be intc<ji«iitc<]* 
Tlic tcct is a unitory cchool uy.';LcM« f^ »Ann > BUpfA * The practi- 
CAlity and feasibility of a plan is a loatcrial connidcration. 
supr a. 

The cost of the transportation of students and the 
Unnecessary disruption of the students arc proper considerations* 
The Court finds that distance and transportation difficulties Mke 
the integration of there schools highly impractical* 

Plaintiffs' plan for the desegregation of secondary 
schools r as in their elementary plan, was a model using sectoring, 
zoning (contiguous and non*contiguous) , and pairing to accoi^lish 
the indicated racial balance. In neither the elementary plan nor 
the secondary model is there a description of grade organization, 
structuring of the schools, the assignment of pupils, or proper 
description of zoning* For the reasons .set forth as to the elemen* 
tary school programs, the secondary school plan of the plaintiffs 
is rejected* 

The plans of the plaintiffs and defendants being rejected 
for the reasons stated, the HEW plan is the 'only realistic plan 
remaining before the Court* As a result of the evidence produced 
at the hearing, the HEH plan was amended to effect the following 
changes : 

(1) adjustment of the black percentage at North High 
School from €5 per cent black to 44 per cent black, and the rcduc* 
tion at Pearl High Schoo^ to 33 per cent black, with corresponding 
adjustments in Stratford, Maplewood, and other schools; 

(2) shortening the time of transportation of certain 
pupils and 

(3) incorporation of the McGavock High School phase 
of the defendants' amended plan* 

On the last day of the hearings the defendants presented 
an amendment to its August, 1D70 plan* This amendment provided 
that McGavock would be a comprehensive high school serving an a^'ca 
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wJiiTC cpvrral junior hi*?*' Kclinolr; .irc loc.ilctl. AllliWjl* Ihi.. 
a«ci«1»cnt .v.n»Iica only to n r 4 .mll sscclor of ihc cccowUry school 
cyr.tCTi, it rcMcclcJ the hc^innin<j of on avnrcncnr. by the defen- 
djnls of their of firMtivc constitution.^! responsibility. Tl.c 
<lcrcn:l.ints inaicjtc a desire to BaJ;e similar proposals in the 
future, which desire the Court wishes to encouraye. If the Ocitd 
of Educ.ttion ha,! genuinely wished to establish a unitary school 
systou, it had available to it the superior re.sources and assistance 

to do so* 

The realistic and effective approach of the defcnd.’nts to 
the HcGavock School area was Incorporated as an ajaendnent to the 
HEH plan, despite the fact that it require* wore transportation, over 
longer distances, than was required by the original HEH plan. The 
court feels that where adninistratlve goals can be satisfied with- 
out haupcrlnq the constitutional objectives to be accocspllshed, such 
goals should control* 

KCTI0:I OF THE CCWHT 

• The Court hereby adopts the HEW Plan A as to eleuentary 
schools. This plan utilizes all of the «ethods previously enufl«rated. 
The wap showing the geographic rones is on file with tl.e clerk. 

This wap also reflects the ronlng, pairing and clustering to be 
esploycd. The charts appearing at pages 34 through 41 of the HEH 
plan, as filed with the clerk, are adopted as a part of said plan and 
will be followed in the iiaplcaontation thereof. 

Simultaneously with this Hcjwrandum Opinion, tl’.e Court 
has filed naps showing the geographic zones of thejunior and senior 
high schools. Likewise, charts arc filed titled Table 1, Senior 
High schools, and Table 2, Junior High Schools. These charts will 
be followed in the imp lemon tat ion of the plan. 

in the inplciacntation of the plans, the transparent maps 
can be pl.^ced as ovcrl.^y.s on the student locator map. Thus the 
gcograidiic boundaries of U,e zones !>ocomc clear. In effect, the 
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court is proviilin^ ibc clcfeivlant scttoul boofU a »mP overlay for 
each of tin? ^ra<)c UivIsionSr n«'W3cly Uic clrwntar^* schools, the 
junior high Schools, ami Uio acnlor high schools. These ovriloys 
imlicito graOc and school groupings, whore such arc isadc, and 
anproxi*K^ito areas for attendance* Acccwpanylng tables shev the 
approxirvite msMbers of pupils Inwolvod# The responsibility for 
detcminlng the precise boundary lines Is placed upon the defen* 
dant board of Education. A written description of such boundaries^ 
together with tables showing approximate nuxl>crs of pupils by race 
in each school, shall be filed with this Court by August 1, 1971. 
The defendant board of Education stay iftaXe minor alterations In 
boundaries provided such alterations do not lessen the degree of 
desegregation in the plan ordered by the Court. 

The Court is aware that the cost of Isgilementlng any plan 
Is a major concern, much proof was introduced as to the financial 
Impact of any plan which requires transportation. Since the defen* 
dants have consistently transported large nimd>ers of students to 
promote segregation, some adjustment must be made to reverse this 
unconstitutional practice. Practical solutions are aval.lable, such 
as the miltlple use of buses, staggered hours for school opening, 
and staggered hours for Individual grades. 

do not read Swann and Pavls as requiring 
the District Court to order the Board to provide exten* 
slve transporaticn of pupils to schools all over the 
city, regardless of distances Involved, in order to 
establish a fixed ratio In each school.* n ortherns 
V. Board of Education, Civil Hos. 20,S33, 50,539 (6th 
Cir. filed June 7, 1971) • 

This order docs not contemplate cross*transportatlon of 
pupils within a grade level In Implementation of this order. If 
such crossing occurs, the Board may mate minor adjustments in zones 
or may mate application to the Court for reconsideration of the 
rones. It Is further contemplated that the transportation routes 
in the plan Implemented by this order permit uninterrupted trans- 
portation of children from home pickup points to and from the sichool 
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not: I;'' pi’ccluilo Uic i<o;irtl, in Uii; oxofcj.^c o£ 
adniiniutrativo discrol-.ioii and consideration oC transportation 
cconomicu, from or. t^blirhiny transfer routimj and collection pomt.-i. 

The court in aware that some "all-white" schools remain an 
the outlying areas of the county. However, basal upon practical con 
sideration.s , common sense and judgment dictate that they shoul 
be integrated. Integration of those particular schools would not be 
feasible, both from a distance and a cost standpoint. However, to 
prevent the use of these schools as an avenue of resegregation, 
certain restrictions on their use will be hereinafter set forth. 



enT?r*TM. DnnUTSTrjKS 



Majority to Minor ity Transfe r Policy 

After this plan is implemented, there will be no schools 
which have a majority of black students. Because of population 
changes or other circumstances, however, this situation might occur 
in the future. Therefore, the following policy shall be a part of 



the plan to be implemented. 

Whenever there shall exist schools containing a majority 
of black students, this school board shall permit a student (black 
or white) attending a school ..in which his race is the majority to 
choose to attend the closest school where his race is a minority. 
The Board of Education will provide all such transferring students 
>free transportation and will make space available in the school to 
which he desires to move. The Board will notify all students of 
the availability of such transfers. 



Faculty Integration 

On July 16, 1970, Judge Miller in this case stated: 

"It is well recognized that faculty and staff 
integration is 'an important aspect of the basic task 
of achieving a public school system wholly free from 

county Board of Kducation, 395 U.S. 09 .,.CL. lo 

23 L.Ed.2d 2C3 (19f.9); 2£|iL Bradley y. ochool _ jd 

City of Hichmoncl, 30?. U.h. 103, OG Mm 

1 {IV M 0 G ii ) In order to iiiiplcMUjn t thii» nunuKil. • # • 
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f,icu.lly im.'nOit!)'*; of CivcJi .schoc*! l)c* *ii)r)ro:<iinal<’-ly 

tho s.uiu: nr. U»i: r.Vl.io of h.lrxck l.o v;hi.Lt* j.n 

tlic .**y:;l;LMn a.^ a v;holc. Ilobln.'ion v. .Shelby County Mo»u:d 
of Ktlucation , .‘jupra; Hor;bit v. Stator.vi l.Xc: City hojucl 
of Kducation, VQiry.pid lo^o (^.th Cir. 1909); sUanley v. 
Darlinyton County .Scliool Dif;tri.ct and V.’hittcnbcrg v. 

Greenville Count.y School District, 424 I** . 2d 1*JS (4th 
Cir. 1970) ; Pa to v. Dade County .School hoard, 307 
F. Su;>p- 12.90 (S.D. Fla. 1909); conjj^^r Deal v. 

Cincinnati no:ii*d of Education, hu t ^c^.Gohg 

V. Doai:d of Education of the City ’cTiT Knoxville, 406 
F.2d 1103 (Gth Cir. 1969)." Kelley v. Metropolitan 
County Hoard of Education , supra , at 991, 

* * * 

"It is the conclusion of the Court that the 
present policy of faculty desegregation applied by 
i defendant is constitutionally inadequate. That policy 

j must be altered to comply with the standards set forth 

} above. A similar policy also must be applied to all 

\ other personnel employed by defendant school board." 

( Kelley V. Metropolitan County Board of Educ ation , supra , 

j at 992. 

1 The court-required ratio for teachers in each school was 

fixed at that time to be 80 per cent white to 20 per cent blac)c . 
Approximately 94 schools are not currently operating at this ratio, 
j In most schools, this ratio could be accomplished by moving one or 

i two teachers. Upon the implementation of the plan presently adopted 

^ by the Court, there should be no difficulty in meeting the court 

order of 1970. Therefore, the defendants are required to effect 
said ratios for the next school year beginning on or about 
September 1, 1971, 

The school board shall immediately announce and implement 
the follo\/ing policies; 

1. The principals, teachers, tcacher-aides , 
and other staff who v7ork directly with cliildrcn 

! “ at a school shall bo so assigned that in no case 

I will tho racial composition of a staff indicate 

; that a school is intended for blac)c students or 

white students. The scliool board shall, to the 
extent necessary to carry out this desegregation 
plan, direct members of its staff to accept new 
assignments as a condition to continued employment. 

2, Staff mombers v/ho work directly with 
children, and professional staff who work on the 
administrative level will bo hired, assigned, pro- 

• • motod, paid, domoted, dismissed, and otherwise 

treated without regard to race, color, or national . 
origin. 
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3. If Ulicrc ii; to be a reduction in the number 
of princijiiTlr. , toa’churr. , Loacrher-aiiU’r . , or othex* 
pxrofosr.ional staff employed by tlic school system 
which will result in a dismissal or demotion of any 
such staff members, the staff incnibov to he dismissed 
or demoted inu;;t be seJoctod on the biisli; of ob;i(’ctive 
and ririisoiuiblc non-di.';cj:imj natox'y .•;tnndnr«ls from amony 
all the staff of the school system. In addition, 
i f thc*rc: is any such dismissal or demotion # no staff 
vacancy moy be filled through recruitment of a person 
of a race, color, or national origin different from 
'that of the individual dismissed or demoted, until 
each displaced staff member who is qualified has 
had an opportunity to fill the vacancy and has failed 
to accept an offer to do so. 

Prior to . *nch a reduction, the. school board 
will develop or require the developmenc of nonracial 
objective criteria to .be used in selecting the staff 
member who is to be dismissed or demoted. These 
criteria shall be available for public inspection 
and shall be retained by the school board. The school 
board also shall record and preserve the evaluation 
of staff members under the criteria. Such evaluation 
shall be made available upon request to the dismissed 
or demoted employee - 

"Demotion” as used above includes any re- 
assignment: (1) under which the staff member receives 
less pay or has less responsibility than under the 
assignment he held previously, (2) which requires a 
lesser degree of skill than did the assignment, he 
held previously, or (3) under which the staff member 
is asked to teach a subject or grade other than one 
for which he is certified or for which he has had 
substantial experience within a reasonably current 
period. In general, depending upon the subject matter 
■ involved, five years is such a reasonable period. 



Construction , Renovation and L'oeation of Schools 

On July 16, 1970, the United States District Court 

stated: 



"The constitutional requirement of dcsegre- 
qation also finds application in the area of construc- 
tion, renovation, and location of schools. School 
boards arc required consciously to plan school construe" 
tion and site location so as to prevent the reinforcement 
or recurrence of a dual cducatioi^al system. See , c .g ^, 
Felder v. Harnett County Board of Education, 4 09 F. 2d 
1070 (4th Cir. 1969) ; Swann v. Charlottc-Mccklcnburg 
Board of Education, 306 F, Supp. 1291, 1299 (W.D. N.C. 

1969); Pate v. Dado County School Board, 307 F. Supp, ' 
1288 (S.D. Fla. 1969) . Courtr; may properly restrain 
construction and other changes in Uhc location or capa- 
city of school proper tics until a sliov/ing is made that 
such changes will promote rather Ulian frustrate the 
establishment of a unitary school system . This Court 
.in the past has stated that scliool boards may be 
enjoined from planni.ii*’!, locating or constructing now 
8c)iools or additj.ons to existing schools in sucli manner 
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on to 
cncoui: 
in r«v 
lo hr, 
promo L 
nn cqii 
populn 
*;chool 
Tcnn. , 



cfniform to r;iciiil luM.tcjrns or Lo 

iMtc or raippolL Lho (jrowlli oi: r.icinl noqro'jntion 
;j.(U'MUial p:atoi:n.T. opcratxoiif* , riiLhctr, nrc 

coiwlnoLod *iii r.nch immncr a:; t:o arCirmnl rVoiy 
o aiKl provicio Lor boLli tlic prcr.ont ^ntl future 
itablc iU:;tril)ut.ion of racial elements in the 
tion of each School System.* Sloan v. Tenth 

District of VUlson County, Civ. No. 3107 (M,D. 

Oct. 16, 1969). 



"Looking to the facts of the instant 
it becomes apparent that defendant*^ decisions on the 
site selection and construction o^ its newest schoo s 
were not designed to promote desegregation. Since 
1963, defendant has built four new elementary schools 
(Dodson, Cranberry, Lake View, and Paragon Mills), eight 
ne\^ junior high schools (Apollo, Bass, Kwing Par.c, 

McMurray, John T. Moore, Weely*s Bend, Hose 
Wright) and one nev/ high school (Dupont) . Of ^-tjese 
schools. Rose Park, with an enrollment of 527 blacK 
students and 11 white students, is virtually all-Negro. 

The remaining twelve schools, hov/ever, arc , on the 
average, 97% white, with none having a black enrollment 
as high as 10%. Three elementary schools (Cora Howe, 
Fall-Ilamilton, and II. G. Hill) and one high school 
(McGavock) are currently under construction. 
ment estimates indicate that all of these schools will 
be predominantly white. 

"Seven elementary schools, tv/o high schools, 
and one school for the physically handicapped are currently 
in the planning stage. The two high schools are 
planned^for predominantly black residential areas, thereby 
assuring predominantly black student bodies, /^^e °f the 
seven elementary schools are to be constructed xn virtually 
all-white residential areas, while the remaining two arc. 
projected for location in all-^black or prcdominan y 
black residential areas. Thus, from the 
■is apparent to the Court that defendant must consider 
making substantial alterations in its school construc- 
tion policies ■ in order to comp.iy with constitutional 
requirements . 

**The Court is of the opinion that the following 
course of action must be taken by defendant. .. 

those new schools on which construc^on work w.is actually 
in progress as of November 6, 1969, may be comp,.eted. 
Though this action may not produce an ideal 

light of the goal of integration , it will proven.- unneces 

sary economic waste. Also, since, these new schools will 
be subject to the same zoning policies prescribed 
their segregative influences should be lessened. Second, 
in instances where actual construction had not °9 n 
of November 6, 19 G9, defendant must revise itf. plans where 
necessary in relation to those proposed schools so as to 
find a location that will ma.ximizo student integration. 
Finallv, in the future all construction -plans as well as 
plans for closure of old schools must bc; governed by _ the 
principles stated herein. The purpose of the Court in 
making such a requirement is to insure that such 
will Serve the purpose of establishing a unitary school 
system. Sec Sloan v. Tenth School District of Wilson 
Countv, supra . " (footnote omitted . ) Kcl ley , supi^, at 
992-93. 



"l^riii!; i!j the date of Die Temporary Her.t l•.■|ining 
OrOfi- icniii-d by Uii:', Cmirt Iri enjoin (Icronilaiit. from 
fill Mior ronsLriu:l:lon, on , or olofjuro of sdiooin 

<i) .Uiis .U.vi*d.. " 
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Nnw Con.-.eruct-ion . Tlio Ho.iid hns proposed for approv.il 
the erection of two compr(>lion:;ivo senior hiyl> schools, one in 
the Joolton school area, and the other in the Goodlottsvillo area. 

In connection with future planning, the Doard employed 
a team of consultants to evaluate the existing school structures 
and to project the location of now structures. Prior to the sub- 
mission of these recommendations, the Court requested, and two 
administrators of the Doard located on a map, the ideal locations 
for cpmprehensive schools . When the team of consultants later 
made its report, their projections generally agreed with those of 
the school administrators . They found that new comprehensive 
schools should bo located in the general area of the proposed 
inner-city expressway loop known generally as "Briley Parkway. 

The reason for this agreement is obvious when tiie pupil locator 
map is examined. Briley Parkway is generally the divider between 
the inner-city pupils and the outer-county pupils. It is roughly 
the halfway division. By the establishment of schools in this 
area, the integration of schools would be effected naturally and 
thereby minimize transportation. 

Therefore, the Court finds that the erection of a compre- 
hensive school in the Joelto'n area, with geographic zones drawn in 
■ accordance with th(? testimony in court, will maximize student 
integration. Upon submission of proper zoning and pupil assignment, 

this construction will be approved. 

The proposed Goodlettsville school,. a comprehensive high 
school, is located in an all-white community and is not located 
near the -dividing, line between inner-city population, and outer- 
county population. By referring to the pupil locator map, it 
clearly appears that the erection of this school would tend to 
promote segregation. Thus the erection of this school in its 
proposed location is hereby enjoined. If the Board desires to 
establish another comprehensive high school, subsequent court 
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,,rov.-.l nuy bo ob;..i..cd by ti i,., .-n appropriate location 

proper .jooorapbic ror.cr., vbicb vill oebieve and perpetunte 

wC*j«T«i waCA • 

Another propo..-.l ie the erection of a school for the 
,,=icaUy hcr.c'.ic.vppod at 2500 mirfa:-: Avenue. This focility 

.. 1 ^. ut' vcrcity . The availability 

; to be crectcc; ne.vr Varmo.a^l.- un*\c--i y 

= .,ro-^esoio:-.al services fror. Vanderbilt University and Vanderbilt 
.pital is stressed. ' The plaintiffs assert that said project 
,oulc be loeatcd in a "halfway" position between Vanderbrlt 
diversity, X.eharry .v.cdieal Collccc, and Fish University. 

The Court feels that the facility will have little, if 
ay, effeet on achieving a unitary school system. This Court will 
ot substitute its judgment for that of the Board, and the Board s 

roDosal is approved - 

ar.a M ajpUottion h.s boon m.do 

:o, p.r.v,i.=io» no oowlno oddibionol prop.ndy for BiUsboro Bohool 
;o is to ttonsJoti, Klllsboto into s oon-.ptoSonoivo Msb snl-ool. 

»ls opr-Uontdo. is aonlod dot tbo ssbo tooson. tint the Goodletts- 

/ille school v;as not approved. 

. portable classrooa>s, referred to generally as "portables, 

,.ve been used by. the Board to house students in schools which were 
Ill-white or had received only token integration when there were 
vacant roor.s in predominantly black schools. In effect, portables 
Aave been used to maintain segregation. In the future, portables 
shall be used only to achieve integration and the Board is hereby 

SO enjoined. 

in tho pldd sdoppod by tbo Costt, cetlsis schools in th. 
odhlylnd cbdcs oi, 'cho school dishsidb 

By rocson oi she pcsh condcoh of hhc bo, -.id, bho Co.rf hoseby schs 
forth tho follcosnc rcsttiotloh. to prc.ont those school. Iron 
v.„co.ih5 yohitlts ■>*’ rcddfirc-idtion. It is ordered thnt the schools, 
ohich hhvo less then W-^ ~„t hl-cH ptpUs eftcr tho i..p -tehte- 
tion of the :,1S», sot 1.0 ,o,.lor..;o.l either hy com.trectror, or 
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by port^iblcii, a:*»; uhi'.ll not be x*onov:;Lcd v;itliout p :ior coux't 
opprovol. rurthoinore, no eddiLicnnl schools shall be erected 
without prior court approve*! . 

By na?;inQ the above restrictions, this Court docs not 
in-.ply that it will make “year -by -year adjustments of the racial 
con^oosition of student bodies once the affirmative duty to dese^” 
regatc has bean accomplished and racial discrimination through 
official actior 4 is eliminated from the system." Swann , - supra , 
at 575. 



The parties will dra\7 and submit an order to the Court 
within fifteen (15) days. However, without said order this 
Memorandum Opinion is self -executing and must be implemented for 
the school year beginning on or about September 1, 1971. The 
Court v;ill retain jurisdiction of this ease. No stay will be 
granted by this Court. Sv.*ar.n , supra , at 570; United States v. 
Board of Public Instruction 395 F.2d 66 (5th Cir . 1968); Brev/er 
V* School Board , 397 F.2d 37 (4th Cir. 1963) . 




* 1 . 
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METROPOLITAN NASHVILLE AND DAVIDSON COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

DACKOROUND 



On April 2 , 1971« the Honorable L. Clure Morton, United 
States District Judge, Middle District of Tennessee, .requested 
Doctor John Lovegrove, Senior Program Officer, United States 
Office of Education, Regional Office, Atlanta, Georgia to pro- 
vide services In furnishing the court peirtlnent information 
including but not limited to the following: 

1. Such analysis as are proper under the oiroumstanoes, 
-both of the oiroumstanoes that exist in Nashville with ref- • 

erenoe to the school integration problem and bhe analysis of 
the plan presented by the Metropolitan School Board and the 
plaintiffs for integration. 

2. The best practical plan or plans that can be sug- 
gested in oonneotion with the school Integration problem. 

3. Such summary as may be helpful in the ultimate de- 
termination of the issues in this ease. 

Pursuant to the above request and acting In compliance 
with a Court Order dated April 14, 1971 and amended May 6, 

1971 issued in connection with Civil Actions No. 2094 and 
2956 (Robert W. Kelley and Henry C. Maxwell, Jr., et al. vs 
Metroj^litan County Board of Education of Nashville and David- 
eon County, Tennessee, et al.), the following, hereafter re- 
ferred to as THE TEAM, were assigned the responsibility of 
carrying out the directives of the Court. Mr. Tom Grant, 

United States Office of Education, Regional Office Atlanta, 
Doctor Joe Hsll, University of Miami, Doctor Everett Myer, 
University of Tennessee, Doctor Leonard McCullough, Mississippi 
State University. 

Specific directives eet forth in the Court Order iiere as 
follows : 



1. It is therefore ordered that the Departmen* *' Health, 
Education and Welfare make a study of the proposed p' and 
make an analysis of the same and furnish said analys > the 
Court. 

2. It is furthoi* ordered that the Department of . ilth, 
Edueation and Welfare make an analysis of the school system in 
Metropolitan Nashville and submit such recommendations, plans. 
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' alternate plana, or other pertinent recommendatlona In con- 
nection with Bchool Integration, Including but not limited 
to faculty, otudcnts and facllltlee, that In Ita opinion 
may be helpful to the Court. 

3, It la further ordered that a copy of said plana, 
recommendatlona and analyala ahall, upon further specif Ic 
order of the Court, be aubmltted to the plaintiffs and the 
defendants. 

i». It la further ordered that upon request by the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, through Ita rep- 
resentatlvea, the defendants will make available to It auch 
dbcumentatlon, facllitiea, and tranacrlpta 
ItB posaeBsion which may be In add-tlon to the Items presently 
on me In the United States Platrlct Court. (See appendix 1) 
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II. 

PRESENT P1.AM 



I. ENROLLMENT AND nUILDJING INFORMATION 
PRESENT PLAN 



Introduction 

Traditionally, the schools of Nashville and Davidson Countv 

Sd^catiorof'^th"*’®'' resulted in separate ^ 

^ ^ races. This is evidenced by the fact that 
n< ^^segregation action has been retained on the u s 
District court docket since September. ISSS? 

DisS^t irj' District court of the U.S. for the Middle 

then 

tL llli with the ,choJlT“ 

officials to 

orgorlLd cM 6 f? ‘"o school, ate 

thXsSt US* :;fus,“":hri 

oapacltv anO enrollment tor each bniiaiag as of April l”' 
the';e,n^s‘t «t 

public ei.p^nse 11.500^4lementa^«hMl^uSnu”na a 985 

ruf^^st™!"'"'’- »' ’'-"O 
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••L aKj MotronoUtnn 



PKtbtM' I'LAn - laDl* t 
npt’ird of rdncntlon 



DATEt April \i 



$lho«l 


lAcluilve 


»Utl.niNG CAt'ACITY 


PHESENI 


r ENUOLLMUNT 


S<»« 


GmUci 


'eimtr.cnt 1 


remt'otnry 


TOTAL 


Dltck 


Vtiiie 


TOTAL 


— T 


SiWonp Margorot 


1-6 


480 


60 


540 


41 


415 


456 


, 


Amqul 


1-6 


570 


90 


660 


3 


673 


676 




Jere Baxtor 


K-6 


690 


— 


690. 


55 


552 


612 




BeHshUre 


K-6 


570 


— 


570 


4 ' 


451 


455 




Bany 


K-6 


420 


30 


450 


16 


349 


365 ‘ 1 




Nocnan Binkley 


K-6 


720 


120 


040 


2 


796 


79B 




Bordeaux 


1-6 


570 


120 


690 


186 


494 


6B0 




Brick Church 


K-6 


630 


60 


690 


3 


654 


657 




BrooHmoado 


1-6 


480 


90 


570 


0 


5i6 


516 




Buona Viata 


K-6 


660 


— . 


£60 


345 ‘ 


lo4 


1 449* 


1 


Burton 


K-6 


540 


— 


540 


4 


o78 


^ 3B2 


1 ' 


Caldwall 


K-6 


930 


IBO 


1110 


931 


j 101 


. 1034 




Carter Lawrence 




1020' 


— 


1020 


527 




52B 




Cavart ^ . 


Sp.Cd. 


450 




450 


29 


li8 


;47 




ChadwoU 


K-6 


480 


— 


4B0 


20 


s57 


477 




Charlotte Park 


K-6 


780 


90 


B70 


1 


171 


d72 




Clamoni 


K-4 


630 ' 




630 


361 


28 


3B9 


\ 




** 




6 






. 









in 
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^LAV: Mctronolltan Board of Educntlon_ 



DATEi April K 



Sc^Mlt 



W»wt 



CockriU 

Colo 

HolUo Cotton 

Criovo Hall . ^ 

/ 

Dalewood ^ 

Dodaon (Bo^ BldgoJ 
Donolfion Elern* 
DuPont Elam. 

Eftkln £lom» 

John Early 

XsU. ‘ 

FalUHaiaOto n 
Fehr ' ‘ ^ 

Gatowa y 
GloncUff Elom . 
Glondalo 



liirlu.ivo 

Crtiloi 






K-6 
1-6 
K-6 
K-6 
1-6 
K-6 
K-6 
1-6 
K-G 
K-6 
K-6 
Preaen 
K-6 
K-6- 

‘r® . 

K-6 

1-6 



nUILDIfJO CAPACITY 

-r 



Tempera rf 



510 
720 
420 
S40 
660 
600 
570 
720 
570 
540 
400 

\ ly loaBofl 
480* 
360 
300 
480 
420 



TOTAL 



60 



90 



60 



300 



210 



510 

700 

420 

660 

690 

570 

780 

570 

040 

400 

480 

^0 

510 

480 

420 



PRBSENT ENROLLMENT 



nUc'i 



37. 

13 

114 

31 

S3 

3 

19 

25 

634 

223 

' 60 
261 
2 
2 
150 



Vbitf 



TOTAL 



339 
693 
315 
^5 _ 
541 
695 
427 
634 
380 
10 
4 

414 

68 

508 

462 

225 



376. 

706 

429 
497 

572--.. 

740 

430 I 
653 
413 
644 
227 

474 

329 

510 

464 

375 






1 




3^ 
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O 
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PLANt 



Metropolitan Board of Ed\icotlon 



i'UN liVALUAl 
DATGi A pr 





inrluii%< 


OUILDJNG CAPACITY 


PRESENT ENROLLM 


CNT 


1 




Cth6f 


'riAArifQt 1 


rtmAonif 


TOTAL 


Olark 


VMt« 


TOTAL 




GlcnpArry 


1:6 


360 


— 


^60 


0 


325 


325 




Glonn 


1-6 


S40 


90 


630 


339 


212 ' 


551 




Glenview 


1-6 


600 


30*^ 


630 


4 


603 


607 




GoodiettoviUe Elem. 


K-6 


S40 


— 


540 


30 


520 


550 




Gower 


K-6 


300 


180 


4B0 


27 


480 


507 




Gre-Mar 


1-6 


420 




420 


36 


356 

t 


382 




Cranberry 


K-6 


660 


— 


660 


37’ ‘ • 


569 


606 




Alex Green 


K-6 


210 


90 


300 


6 


307 


313 




Julia Croon 


K-6 


390 


am 


390 • 


; 4 


386 


390 




Ford Groene 


K-6 


lOSO 


— 


lOSO 


774 


2 


776 




Hamilton (Hot in^uoe- aa a 


pupil ati 


9ndance 


center) 












Uarpeth Valley 


K-6 


SIO 


90 


600 


15 . 


555 


570 




Haynoi 


1-6 


900 ‘ 


-•r 


900 


363 . 


;58 


421 




Haywood * ^ 


1-6“ 


600 


MM 


600 


64 


All 


641 




Haad 


K-6 


1080 


— 


1000 




1 


738 




KamlUtfa 


1-6 


720 


90 


BIO 


i ^ 


826 


826 




Htobntan 


1-6 


660 ** 


MM 


660 


1 ^ 


623 


625 




, • 


• 




8 


. 


1 . 










mssm 
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PLAN! 



M Gtropblltan Coord c»f :<du ration^ 



DATEi April 16 



; 

\ 


H. G. Hill Clom* 


Crtdtt ** 

K-6 


ciDnntc*. [T 
600 


tmpMtrf 


TOTAL 

60U 


\ 


Howard 


K-9 


1530 


— 


1530 


* 


Cera Howa 


K-6 


720 


— 


720 


1 

i 


Inglawocd 


K-6 


690 


30 


720 


/ 


'Xndrow Jorhoc/a ^ 


K-6 


570 


mm * 


.570 


1 


loelton Qomi 


1-6 


3C0 


30 


390 


j 

[ 


lohnson 


K-6 


600 


120 


720* 


f 

i 


Jonoo Elotn* 


K-4 


400 


— , 


480 


1 

1 


Jerdonlo Elom« 


1-6 


210 


30 


240 : 


i 

t 

{ 

1 


A'om Joy 


1-6* 


690 ' 


30 


720’ 


1 Klno'i lono 


K-6 


540 


120 


660 


1 

1 

» 


KlrUpatrlcIt 


1-6 ; 


510 


30 


540 


1 


Ukovlow 


1-6 


540' 


300 


840 


f 

I; 


tDckolond ^ 


1-6 - 


630 


1 


*630 


t 


MoCenn 

1 * 


K-6 


GOO 


1 V 


690 




McGovook Slcm* 


1-6 


570 


30 


600 


i 

T^. 


MoaoA IvioKlssao!; , 


K-5 


990 ■* 


9 


990 



Dtick 



PRESt^NT ENROLLMENT 



WUU* 



TOTAL 



1 

671 
127 
404 « 
72 
0 

35S * 
307 

84 

'l26 . 
718 
91 

24 , 
3 

15 

884 



565 

UO 

474 

257 

,359 

398 

0 

26 

142 

557 

28 

457 

.778 

581 

494 

553 

1 



566 
781 
601 
661 ' 
431 : 
398 
3SS 
333 
226 

683 * 
746 
548 
802 

684 
494 
568 
885 



o 
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I 



I 



Miiiiaafii 



^ ^;-w;{ir i'nr if 





ifKittiSve 


milUHNO C/IMOTY 


IMtl'tSUNT I'NKOl.I.NKNr 




Niwi 


Cmdts 


I'triMflciK 


TwpVMtf 


TOTAL 


UU«k 


vkiif 


TOTAL 




Dan MUio 


K-6 


540 


* — 


640 


. 9 


484 


493 




Morny 


1-6 


330 


— 


630 


0 


189 


189 


! 


Murphy 


Specie 


Educati 


30 




63 


.61 


124 


' 


Murroll 

Mt« View (Not presonUy u 
Mt. Zeno (Not In uoo as p 


K-6 

led as r 
jpil attc 


510 

ipll atto 
idance c 


idanco c 
enter) 


510 

Niter) 


463 . 


2 


465 




Napier 


K-6 


780 


— . 


780 


.511 . 


21 


532 




Neely'8 Bond Dem* 


1-6 


480 


— . 


480 


39 


404 


443 




Old Contor 


R-6 


S40 


— 


540 ' 


1 


433 


434 




Paragon Mills 


1-6 


720 


tl9 


930 


1 


851 


852 - 




Park Avo* 


K-6 


420 * 


— 


420 


153 


207 


360 




Parmer 


K-8 


540 


— 


540 


0 


469 


469 




Pearl Clem* 


K^G 


480 




460 


3G0 


1 


361 




Pennington ^ 


K-6 “ 


COO 




‘600 


4 


586 


590 . 




Percy Priest 

1 


K-6 


660 


— 


660 


0. 


458 


459 




Providence (lYainablo Mer 
ratardod) 


tally 


270 

« 


— 


270 


33* 


73 


106 




Hansom 


1-6 


390 


To* *“ 


.390l . 


3 .. . 


35$ 


358 • 





I 
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ScKmI 






tn<luttvc 

CtstJct 



Richland 

Robertson Acadamy 

Rosebank 

Ross 

ShwAb.. 

Stanford 



StAtoland 

(Mot 'prooontly v.o^d 



DUIIDINC CAPACITY 



Tcrr.puuty 



1-6 

K-6 

K-6 

1-6 



510 

210 

600 

330 

4oa 

C30 



210 



* Stokes 
Stratton 
Sylvan Park 
Turner 
Tusculum 
Una 

' Union Hill 
Martho Vauoht 
Wado 



OP a pJpU otton Janes ce 



K-6 

K-6 

K-6 

1-6 

1-6 

K-6 

1-6 

K-6 

1-6 



390 

720 

boO 

630 

660. 

570 

100 

300 

210 



30 



60 



TOTAL 



510 

P- 

60) 

3CC 

46C 

630 



60. 

30 

CO 

30 



fitot) 

390 

730 

6C0 

630 

660 

.630 

210 

3G0 

240 



Vi 



PUESENT ENROLLMENT 



DUek 



7 

0 

5 

69 
20 . 
0 • 



102 

2 

.3 

3'. 

I 

19 

20 
0 



Vhtis 



TOTAL 



467 

174 

533 

195 

ASS- 

553 



261 

736 

492 

382 

601 

623 

'90 

3A 

173 



474 
174 ‘ 
536 
284 •’ 
476 
553 



363 

740 

505 

416 

620 

643 

190 

384 

174 



mmm 
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. >*|.ANr |V4Ct« nwuivt >■** »->4 ♦ ♦ ;• • ._ 





fieUfilvc 


nUILDING CAPACITY 


piicsEtn 


* ENP.OU>4 


UNT 




K*r:l 


ClAdc* ‘ 


'€»<ivn5-l ^ 


rer^oiarir 


TOV. 1 


OUcV 


VbiiC 


TOTAU 




Warner 


K-6 


1020 


— 


102! • 


364 


625 


989 




Vavcffly-Dalmont* 


5-7 


^SO 




450 


274 


13 


287 




Wv tmeade 


1-6* 


400 


30 


510 


1 


460 


461 




Whiti >n \ 


K-9 


1590 




1590 


1159 • 


8 


U67 






















Wh«si\ 


K-6 


600 


— 


600 


19 


507 


626 




Woodblni^ 


1-6* 


’ 390* 


120 


wo; 


Q 


408 

\ 


400 




Woodmont 


K-6 


360 


— 


360 


0 ‘ ’ 


343 


343 




Antioch High 


10-12 


1161 


01 


1242 


59 


1046 


1105 




Apollo Jr. Hlglt 


7-9 


972 I 


324 


1296.' 


* 57.* / 


1496 , 


1553 




BMlc/ Jr. High , 


7-8 


648 


. — s 


648 


1 .48* 


448 


496 ' 




W.A.Basa Jr* High 


7-9 


783 * 


81 


864 


20 


813 


833 




Bulloxnid High 


7-12 


972 


— 


972 ' 


33 . 


780 


813 




Cameron High 


7-12 

t 


1350* 


— 


1350 


1144 . 


. 2 


1146 




Central High • ^ 


7-12 


1242 


-T 


1242 


197 


760 


957 




Cohn High 


9-12 


1215 


— 


1215 


47 


804 


851 




Cumberland 


’.-12 


864 


270 


1134 


1 675 


844 . 


1519 




Jr. High 919 






* 












Sr. High 567 






12 


' 


1 


* 






Cumberland proaontly ope 


latlu on 


doob.Tu 1 


s^ooion 




i 








* 






1' . .... - 




■ 







) 

f 

I 

I 



r 





V * 



% * 
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O 
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ScKoaI t 


rclusl?* 


nUIl.DlMCi CAV^ACITY 


PRESENT 


' F.NROLt.M 


ENT 


r.^M 


Njmc 


Cm If) 


*«rTH4n:at |l 


rr.pcfair 


TOTAL 


nUck 


VLitC 


TOTAL 




Donclcon High 


7-1?* 


1404 


1G9 


1593 


38 


1556 


1594 




.DuPont Jr* High 


7-9 


G40 


*" * 


640 


35 


756 


791 


• 


DuPont Sr* High 


9-12 


919 


a27 . 


945 


36 


649 


80S 




East Sr« High 


0-12 


1890 


— 


1890 


452 


967 


1419 




Dvtng Park Jr* High 


7-9 


G43. 


270 


918 


172 . 


987 


1159 




GlcncUff High 


10-13 

1 


U07 


— 


U07 


24 . 
\ 


1087 


lUl 




GoodlcUsvtllo High 


7-12 


945 


459 


1404 


28 


1466 


1494 




Highland Hgts* Jr* High 


7-9 


913 




918 


355 


545 


900 




Hillsboro High 


10-12 


121S 


30 


1251 ' 


, 37 


U97 


1234 




Hlllwood High 


7-12 


199B 


162 


2160 


5 


2106 


2111 




Hume- Fogg 


10-12 


ISl?. 


— 


1512 


205 


726 


931 




7celton High 


7-12 


756. 




756 ' 


3 


662 


665 




Isaac Litton Jr* High 


7-9 


75G 


54 


810 


78 


.800 


878 




Isaac Litton Sr* Hiijfh 


10rl2 


810 




010 


51 


6SS 


706 




Madison High 


10-12 


1107 


— 


1107 


15 


885 


900 




Moplowcod High 


10-12 


1215 


— 


1215 


106 


941 


1127 




McMurruy Jr* High 


7-0 


HGl ‘ 


mm 

13 


ur.i 


1 


1209 


1242 



u79 
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S(K««t 


twlttfivf 


nUILDIKC CAPACITY 


pKCsctr 


r CNROLLMUNT 




N««« 




I'cim.ntnl 


T«wp*niy 


TOTAL 


DUct 




TOTAL 




Meigs Jr« High 


K&7«8 


999 


— 


999 


452 


370 


822 




John T« Moore Jr# High 


7-9 


9ia 


54 

. 


972 


107 


889 


996 


♦ 


Keel/*s Bend Jr. High 


7-9 


837 


162 


999 


15 


918 


933 




North High 

. V 


7-12 


1134 


216 


1350 


U15 


.97 


1212 




\ 

Ovorton 


10rl2 


1296 


135 


143l' 


45 


U84 


1329. 




Pearl High 


10-12 


1377. 


-- 


1377 


1147 


1 


1148 




Roso Park Jr. High 


7-9 


729 


— 


729 


602 * ’ 


9 


6U 




f 

Stratford High 


7-12, 


1215 


81 


1296 ' 


250 , 


950 


1206 




Two Rivero High 


7-12 


1350 


378 


1728 




1682 


1685 




Washington Jr. High 


7-9 


1485 




1405 


1241 


0 


1241 : 


\ 


West End Jr. High 


7-9 


720 


54 


774 


74 . 


593 


667 


! 

1 

1 

t 


Wright Jr. High 


M2 


1107 


*27 


1134 


20 ; 


1198 


1218 


! 

1 


• ’ »* 


I 


• 












* 


m • . * • 






lA 
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III. 

THE SCHOOL BOARD'S PROPOSED PIAN 



The School fionircTfl proposed l*l»n 

The HEW team undevntfUKlK thnl tlio plan proposed by the School 
Board which is .presently under concideration by the Court 
was originally presented as a plan to too implemented in the 
fall of 1970. The plan was presented in respnso to the 
Court order rendered in July 1970. which required that a new 
plan be developed. Even thovjgh that Order was later rescinded 
(on August 25) -. the Board has chosen to defend the plan as 
adequate for the school year 1971-72. However, the plan 
presented does not take into consideration the opening of a 
•new comprehensive high school with a capacity of 2400 
(McGavock) and the implications that this school has for 
possible grade reorganizations and/or new attendance zones in 
other schools in the system. It would seem that a Plan 
proposed for implementation with the opening of McGavock 
would include the school. 

In the opinion of the HEW team, the School Board's plan 
does little to further desegregate the schools either on the 
elementary or secondary levOl. Geographic zoning if. the on y 
mechanism used in assigning pupils, and in a system like 
the demography of Nashville, other means must be employed 
to desegregate many of its schools. The HEW team further 
believes that even if straight geographic zonings were all 
that were required under the law. more adequate zones could 
■ be drawn for desegregation of the junior and senior high 
schools. (The team drew zones which are nvjperior in its 
estimation to the School Board .'s. and although it does not 
‘recommond it's adoption, zones, a plan is included later in 
this report which adopts these zones.) However, the HEW 
team does believe that if straight geographic zoning was all 
that was required for desegregation of the elementary schools 
in Nashville, then the zones drawn by the School Board in its 
proposed plan are as good as can be drawn. In addition to 
other information. Appendijc 2 includes the projected enrollmento 
in each school in the system, elementary and secondary, should 
the Board's plan be adopted. It should be reeemphasized, 
however, that this plan does not reflect changes which would 
be necessitated, or at least made possfible, by the opening 
of McGavock nigh School in 1971-72. 
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Study of the data givrm in Appendix 2 ohov/r: thnU under thir. 
plan 15 of the 30 soconclary ijchoolr. (iynoring WcCavock) would 
be 95 percent or more white, and 4 would bo at least 90 
percent blacH. Furthermore, approximately 47 percent of 
black secondary nchool students would bo in attendance at a 
school which is 90 percent or more black. 

Under this plan, approximately 12,312 clon^tary school 
students and 22,335 secondary' school stucl^ts wou}d be 
transported at public oxiM'nsc, This is 1,162 more than are 
presently being transj^orted, even excluding additional 
transportation necessltat\::d by including MeOavock High School 
in the system. It is estimated that the opening of this 
school will increase transportation by another l^'^OO students, 










is 
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IV 



THE PLAIKT.'IPFS ' PROPOSED PLAN 



TllF. PLAINTIFI’S' PKQI’OSIU) ill.- AN 



Tlie plnintiffs oroposf* tbiU. qrtnipiii'js be ni?Klo of ono or 
more predominantly blneb ycliool:? with one or more prcUcir.i- 
nantly wliite schooln sowing thf same grades so tliat the 
oercontage of black ntudentfi in each group of schools 
would be in the range of 15-35 percent. Hio llliW team 
understands thtit the School Board has previously indicated 
that this is a percentage rangtf it would like to achieve ^ 
ultimately in every school in the system. Hie plaintiirs . 
consultant for a secondary school plan, Dr. Ira Eystcr, 
did not present a detailed plan for desegrogntion of the 
secondary schools but rather described a model for grouping 
schools to attain the do.sircd ratio, and showed how several 
groupings could be made. The consultants for the 
plaintiffs concerned with the elementary schools presented 
two alternative plans, both involving groupings. of schools 
to attain the desired ratio, but differing in the way the 
groupings would bo made. Although both elementary school 
plans presented by the plaintiffs arc much more detailed 
than is their secondary school plan, both plans still leave 
actual assignments of students up to the school administration. 

It is difficult to adequately analyze the plaintiffs' 
secondary school plan or to compare it with other plans 
because of the lack of detail given in the plan. It was 
clearly offered to the court only as a model which could 
be followed. After considerable study of ways of imple- 
menting the model presented by Dr. Eyster, the HEW team 
concluded that other alternatives would be more fruitful 
for desegregation of the secondary schools. 

Both elementary school plans presented by the plaintiffs 
attain the 15-35 percent rangfe of black students in most 
of the system's schools. Only the out-cov.nty .schools 
which would involve transportation times of up to an hour 
•*-way (15 miles or so) are left essentially undesegregated 
» iraost all-white). In Plan I, 82 of the 100 elementary _ 
schools would attain the ratio, and 91 schools would attain 
the ratio in Plan II. However, Plan I calls for transpor- 
tation of 25,500 elementary school students, some 14,000 
more than the Board is presently transporting, and some 
13,200 more than the Board's proposed plan would have 

transported. Plan II would have some 27,000 studenta ^ 

transported, ■ 



The HEW team believes that if tremsporthtion .ts ^not a . , 

serious fa c tor to cori s i tlo r , and th i\ t V.bn . 1 S -3 b per cen t ; , : 
ran9c Is of first priority# then the plaint j ffn * Plan II 
for elementary sehools in as adequate a plan as ean be 
drawn# assuming that assignments of students could be 
worked out.s Its ro«Tin deficiencies lie in the lack of 
detailed descriptions of grade organizations of schools 
in tlie grotipings# in how students would he ansigned to 
the schools, and in the fact that the "leapfrogging** of 
attendance zones would necessitate transportation of very 
large numbers of students. 
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• V 

HEW PLAN A 



HEW Pl.AN A 
Introduction 

During its :=• ‘v oC the |,•l:t•s«•nto(l to the conrt 

by the Schoc. j«»rd «»n<l the plaiutil fr., tho IIE'W Lcnr.i 

hnd to cons).. : alc».*).na'uiv.;s which might in itn cntanvil lon 
more adoquaLi l - dosocjrcyate the school. •: than does tha 
School hoard':; plan and ycl. involve Icsn i.ir.ruplion ol 
students aivl less public ruppoDrted tr-in-spuD-tal ion than 
do any oC the plans offered by the plain- i 

The team initially dovo Joptcl a plan for clomontary a-id 
secondary schools whic:h was based on contiguous gcogrr.ph- 
leal Zoning of utudents in ways that would maximize tiio 
desegreaation feasible using only this techn’.que. Ti>o 
results'of this effort clearly demonstrated that other 
approaches were necessary if significant desegregation 
were to be effected. Nevertheless, for the court's 
information, the team has described this plan for the 
secondary schools in Appendix 4, designating it as 
HEW Plan B. 'n^2 Xf PAjuv-&-for ^e oleroentary.. schools, 

for as has already been stated, the toaTifconsidcrs the _ 
Board's proposed plan for elementary, schools as incprfrirating 
about the beet elementary school xonos that can be drawn. 

After studying the results of straight geographic zoning, 
the team sought to identify other possible approaches. 
hew Plan A is the result of that attempt and; ir. the 
which is recommended to the- court for adoption. ^ 

can be considered in three separate parts: the high school 
portion (grades 10-12), the junior high school portion 
(grades 7-9) , and the elementary school portion (grades 1-6) . 

PLAN A - HIGH SCHOOLS 

Plan A ie basically a contiguous zoning plan with only 
Hillwood and pearl High Schools having non-contiguous areas. 
The non-contiguous area previously a part of P car L High 
School's zone but assigned to Hillwood under this plan 
contains approximately 283 black students, while the non- 
contiguous Zone fkroro the old Gloncliff service area but 
assigned to Hillwood under this plan contains approximately 
303 %d)ite students. North (10-12) and Cumberland (7-9) 
would be paired (both have been 7-12 schools) . Similarly, 
Stratford (10-12) and Isaac Litton (7«-9) both formerly ,, 
7-12 schools will be paired. 






' ll I '■■■ 
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opening of McGovocH lligli Scliool erir.irnUi-il to 
iinp lemon tat ion of Plan A ‘for tlio plan (;alls lor thcj clof^ing 
of Central, and tlie changing of ’JVo Rivers, Done Ison and 
Cciineron' to junior lilgh scliool:.*. Ilumc-Foy*! tichool would 
remain as is, serving tlic entire dis.t-rirt ar. an open 
enrol lincnt vocational higli school* Ilumo-rogg had <nn 
enrollment as of April 1^ of 72G l^iite and 205 IllacV, 
students for o 2??^ nlacl; enrollment* Knrollment figvires 
shown on the Composite Uuilcling Information Forms (Table 2) 
reflect the number of students living in the specific 
zones and do not make allowance for those students who 
might choose to enroll at riumc-Fogg. Thus, the actual 
.enrollments in many of the schoolfi are likely to be lens 
than projected on tho tables* 

PLAN A-1 - JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

This plan is designated Plan A-1 because there are two 
other plans which the tciim developed for the junior high 
school portion* These are designated Junior High A-2 and 
A-3 and are described in Appendix 4 for the court's 
information* Plan A-1 is recommended by the HEW team for 
adoption* 

Plan A-1 for junior high schools. North of the River, is • 
basically a contiguous zoning plan* However, .as noted 
above, Litton (7-9) and Stratford (10-12) are paired, as 
are Cumberland (7-9) and North (10-12), This is a tactic 
which enlarges the service zones of both Junior High Scnools 
and more adequately desegeegates both Junior and Senior 
High Schools in those areas* 

Because of the demographic pattern existing South of the 
River, three cluster zones are formed* Each cluster zone 
contains three schools, one of which Is designated as a 
7th grade center for the entire zo~'e.*' Each zone is 
subsequently sub-divided so that tho two remaining schools 
in the clusters will serve as 8-9th grade centers. 

Included in this plan are the following changes: 

1 Two Rivers, Donelson.and Cameron arc changed to 
Junior High Schools* 

2 - Central and Howard arc closed (Central is also 

closed as a high school, as previously noted, 
and Howard is closed ns on elementary school, 
as will be noted in the elcmontary school plan)* 



/ This cn# suggestad method of pairing 
^ 05 non-contlguouo aubzonea would 

oMda oohooX* 



within each cluatar. Altamata 
aXiminata tho noad for o ona 



r 1 
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3 •• Litton (7-9) <uul Stiral.ford (10-12) <u"o paired. 

4 - Cumberland (7-9) and North (10-12) ore paired. 

.5 - Bailey (7), Meigs (8-9) and East (9) arc clustered 
(Bailey to serve an the 7th grade center, Meigs 
the 8th grade center and East and Meigs are to 
share the 9th grade for a single zone) . 

6 - Wharton (7?( Bass (8-9) and Millwood (0-9) arc 

clustered. 

7 - Washington (7^^ Went End (8—9) and Moore (0-9) are 

clustered. 

8 - Wright (7), Cameron (8-9) and Rose Parle (8-9) are 

clustered. 

9 - Hie 9th grade is removed from Cohn and its students 

are zoned into other junior high schools. 

Bach of the remaining Junior High Schools in the district 
has its own 7—9 zone. No all blo‘ck Junior High Schools 
remain under this plan with the greatest concentration of 
blades in any school being 47% (Cumberland) . Table 3 
provides individual building information. 

NOTCi See footMie 1 
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Considering the junior .'iivl senior high schooJ .3 togcthci, 
this plan will eliminate tho nil bloch high schools nnd 
junior high schools* in the Metro district. Only North 
High School will remain majo):lty block. Tlie ratio there 
will be 65% B and 35% W. An al tomato to the north zone 
could be non-contigr*ous pairings with other high school s . 
Considerations for such pnirings with North could be 
Stratford, Madison, Maplewood and Goodlottyvill o. Any 
new construction should result in closing Worth High 
School and making all schools more comparnhle in percent- 
ages of minority and majority pupils. Thirty-three 
percent of the schools v;ould operate within a 15-35% ratio 
and 46% of the secondary ( 7 - 12 ) black students will attend 
a school within this ratio. Difficulties in transportation 
were considered in deciding to leave 8% of tlKs black 
students in schools v/hcrc they would be less than 15% ^ 

minority and to leave the 18 outlying; schools with an 86% 
white majority. An adequate long-range building program 
would consolidate many of these facilities. 

Zone modifications and pairings were proposed in an 
attempt to cope with the demography existing - in the; Central 
City area which serves as the primary indicia of inadequate 
desegregation. , " . 

Study of the data contained .in the tables (sc.o building 
information forms and transportation : tables) seem to 
indicate that this plan results in substantive mixing of 
the Metro secondary students with a minimum increasp in 
transportation and non-contiguity. 
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PLAN A - ELEWENTAnV SCt lOOI.S 

nru Plan A for olornwritary ochooln rolnJno Gpuciol Cduciition nml Klndor- 
.Qorton claooR 9 oe thuy aro proecmUy opnrntod; continuu;: throo spociol 
schools* nou uoll inteoratod (Covort, riui’phy and Providonco) ; diocon- 
tinusD tho use ' of flvo oxiotlno nchools (riomonui Pperl, r.lliott|„3onoo - 
and Houord) oo instructlonol focilitios for grodob 1-6; rotnino tho pre- 
sent attondoncB zonee ond grodra structuroe of eoverol innur-ourhurbun 
schools uhlch have blockotudent pnrconlonoo in the 15-40^ rentjo in 1970* 

71i and of some nf the prudomlnanMy uhito outor-county echoolu'uhich 
seem impractical, to fully deeegregate ot thio time becnuao of the exten- 
*aive tronaportotion that would bn naconoory; and groups the romaining 
Schools into either clustere or pairs as necooaery to ettoln an approxi* 
mats 15-40^ block atudont onrollment in oech ochool. 

The Overlay ontitled HCU PLAN A-tLCnCNTARY SCHOOLS doocribes tho plan 
'visually nnd Table 10 entitlod HCU PLAN A-ELmCNTARY SCHOOLS givoa pro- 
Jsctsd nnroilmnnt data ebout each school rotainod in tho ayatom< The 
projections are basod on school anrollnants at of April 16f 1971< , In 
making thoso prcjoctionn tho ossumptlon uno mado that the riumbor of atu- 
dente-ir a pbrticulor grade in 1970-71 will be conbintent for that grade 
in 1971 *72. Tor exomplo, no attanpt bins made to project this year's 
third QKsdorfl as fourth graders in 1971-7-* ^ A 1 & 0 | no attempt uas mads 
to componsato for orroro in tho calculntion of the numbni* of 1-4 grodors 
due to the inclusion of Special CducuMun end Kindergarten &tudnnto on the 
pupil locator map* Inclusion of thnso siudontc simply nr-f^ans that the en- 
rollment projoctione are high for most of thoso ochoola vjhoae prajoctod 
anrollmento are calculated either uholly.or in pert by ernunting students 
on tho pupil locator map* This io truo hGceuce there is no uay short of 
extensive referonco to the oupporCing dots uhich ecconp^juloo the mop to 
determine which students living in a mop "cell" aro Spoe.iol education or 
Kindergortan etudonte* Sinen;) thn tonm counted the number of otudontc in 
a "coll” and divided that count by 6 to got the opproxin;«tn number of otu- •' 
dents in one grade living in that "coll,"- ignoring the; proaonco in that r ^ 

"cell" of Special education and Kindergarten students | there ore probably , ; . 
fewer students in thot one grade than thn figure used In the enrollment • 

projeotione* Tho loam oloo did not oltottipt to componorto for' nrrorp mode ‘ ^ 

poseible by ignoring tho foot that currently oomo atudente eru ottonding 

achoble outoido their zones* ' 

Of tho five schoole uhich uro to bo discontinued undor thio plnn^ throe | 

(ClemmonBi Penrli ond Clliott) ore ruted ua unontiefectory by tlio teom 
of experts commieaioned this yaer by tho School Doord t.u otudy tho Sys- 
tem and to mako rocommundotione for itu long-rangn dovniopfoent* Tho 
othe/ two to be diocontinuod » Jonno ond llouardi nro lirted bo inedequato* 

Jones currently aorveo only gredue 1-4 end could bo roti^inud if tho de- 
cision ie mede not to comploLoly dnoogrngoCn tho inncr-itity ueebion of ttie 
System* Howard will be dincontinund prlmniily buc.iuun LIui completion of 
tho now interetoto oyetcim In tho oroi* ifiolntos it from many nf its etudon(.»| 
and its etudonts con bo abaorbod into nthnr ochoolo in thn erne* Tho HfU 
team roliod howvily upon tho findlngn of the Oonrd'o Iltudy Toofi nnd the 
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Bocrd'a own rating* of the school* In making decision* about how achool 
faelllCloa vUl be u*c<l In tha plan. loom moiabera did not attempt to par- 
aoMlIy vlalt each achool In tho Syaten, although It* norabor* did drlva by 
iMt of tho schools. 

As sentloned In the opening paragraph of this jectlon, many of the elementary 
schools In the Systorn will be either paired or clusterod under Plan A. 

Palrlngf im poaslble In those situations where two or three schools con 
serve o combined sone which has a 15-^07# block student onrollnenta Cluater- 
iKig la on sltarnatWe to paplng which seems more feasible In many situotlonii 
Doi: only beeauae It usually requires a little less tranaportatlon but also 
becauoa mora achools can be Included. This technique la poiilbla wherever 
dfere la a achool which la large enough to servo all tbp students In »-wo 
gradoa In a -.large sona which la formed by combining the attsndsnca areaa 
af aavaral achools. Clusters can be formed by schools with contiguous 
sanea» or ean be formed by combining one or more schools In one tone with 
athar achoola In other, non*contlgubus, sones. Plan A calls for both 
glinj§ of c lusters to bs used. Tho Map Overlay for Plan A Clenentary Schools 
•haira tha clusterings recooended , and the Building Information Table 
(Ibbla 9) groups the schools in a clustor or oalr together. The achoola 
In tha Innar-auburben ring havo generally be«n ®lther paired or eluatered 
€OAtlguously« whereas the Inner-city echools have been paired or clustf red 
with outer *>auburben id ooli, non-contlguously# 

Since each cluster of schools has a school (or pair of schools) which la 
large enough to accoiwodate Ml of the atudents In two grades (grades 5-61 
for tha entire sons sarved by the cluster, most of the other schools in the 
eluater can retain their 1970-71 zones for Rradoi I -4| however, each of these 
■cboola must also serve a portion of the 1-4 graders displaced from the sons 
dhleh tha waw 5-6 grade, school had been previously serving as s grades 1-6 
se h a o l • ^ ‘ 

Iba lettara of the alphabet refbrred to In the eonnents on Tsble 10« and the 
Nap Overlay are used to deslb^te groups of students y/t\o will be reassigned 
ta ‘s 1-4 achool In tho cluster. For example, in the cluster of achoola in 
whleli McKlaaack will serve grades 5-6, tho students In grades 1-4 llyi^ 

In Arms A vlllrfasl^ed to attend Chortotte Park, those living In Area B 
will be easign'sd to stteyuf Richland, etc. The H.E.W. Tsan does not offer 
tbase aroea eo delineations of firm boundarlos but rcther auggaata that the 
niaber of atudants In ths old McKlaaack aono which will attend Charlotte 
fbit, Blchland, and Cockrlil, and McCann, respectively. Is the Important 
alsMnt. Tha School Board should ba allowed to utilise whatever method of 
assignment of the stpdenta In grades 1-4 living within the old McKlssack 
sres It prefers* 

Ihe schools In the 6ioss-ln suburban areas are desegregated under the H.E.W. 
Plan A hy one or the other of the techniques of single school zoning, pairing, 
or contiguous cluatorlng. It la apparent, however, that nono of these technl- 
quas will vary adequately deaegrogate either the outer-suburban schools or 
tha downtown I nnsr-clty. schools. Throe options seen. aval lsbl*i In dealing. 
vlHi thaoe achoolst 
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I, ConooMdntlon of ns many of the Innor cUy schools cs possible 
with no nttcnpt to do nnythlny. further; 

2i CloslnK of all of the ln»u*r-rUy schools nnd busing of the students 
to the oui ov-suburbnn schoolsi thereby deueKresntlug nil hut the extreme out- 
county ‘schools. This will require out -busing of oil 3,000 oC.the Inner -city 
elementary school students, and vlll also undoubtedly require many schools 
to go on double-session operation until additional facilities con bo constr- 
ucted In the outer-suburban areas; v . 

3. Pairing or clustering of Innor-clty schools with outor-suburbaO , 

• schools, although they will hove non-rontlguous sones. 

Plan A Includes the third qP^^on, since the team considers this to he 
the best Iranedloto step for a substantial desegregation of thoolementary 
schools In the System. This option can best be affected. In the view of 
the H.E.W. Team, by closing Elliott, Pearl, and Jonos aa Instructional 
Centers for pupils, and reo r^a n 1 z 1 ng . the romfl i nl lig 1 n n or^c I ty schools to 
serve grades S-6 by pairing or cl ustortng , vl^ as many outor-suburhan 
schools as Is necessary to accomplish a dosl able whlte-to-black student ratio. 
These outer-suburban schools so. clustered with on innor-clty grades S-.6 
school will serve grades 1-A In their own zones, plus a portion of the grades, 
1-4 students living In the Inner-cl ty zone. As. noted earlier, Jonos 
Elementary, which currently housos only the I -A grades for an li\ner«clty 
Bone, will be discontinued if Plan A la complutoly adoptod. Its students will 
be assigned to Chadvoll and Stratford Elementary schools, n distribution 
Which will require 2 to 3 addltloail portables at each nC those sites, but 
which vlll desegregato those two schools for grades 1-6., However, It vlll 
leave grades 5-6 In those schools almost: all white. 

TRANSPORTATION 



If fully Inplomonted, lI.E.W. Plan A will require transportation ol an 
estimated 10,500 more students In grades, 1-6 than are presently transported.. 

Some 4,700 of itheao students live in the large Inner-suburban belt In the 
southern portion of the System In which oontlguous clusl.irlng or pairing . 
of noat schools Is cal led for by the Plan. Somo 2,800 more live In the ^ 
similar belt. In the northern portion of the Syotetn. . The non-contlguoua elustcrlnt 
snd pairing of the Inner-city schools with the outor-suliurban schools will., 
sdd sn estimated 3,000 students above tltooc being .transported In 1970-71. 

Table 10 gives an ostlmite of the transportation that will be required by , : 
students attending each olomentory school under Plan A. Appendix 2 provides. 
dsiMi on tranoportstlon provided for .each school , in 1970-71, end estimates. .... 
of ths number to be transported under Its proposed plan. V: 

The? totnl niiinhoi: of Uifili Gchool oml Junio.v lluih Gchonl 
stuflc»nl.o ' to 'bo tie'll) spor tort ' inKV;r wiJLV be approxi.- , . 

mately 26,673. .Thic .is an incroafio pf apiVroxU^^^^ . i 

4,688 above the nutnboi: currcnl] y being transportort . 
according to school district f.igurcji (hitocl Apri 1. ].G, 3.971. • ' ' 

This in an incroar^e of approximately 4,330 or 19.7‘X above 
the number to be trnnsjjortort in tbo School Board Plan 
now being considered by the Court. 

Since a natural transportation increase can bo* expected 
with the opening oC McGavocV. High School (10-12) (not 
projected by scliool board plan) the actual transportation 
increase for High School and Junior High Sc3;iool students 
over that proposed by the School Board is estimated at 
approximately 2. 838 > 
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STAr.riNG 

Uflff i.oUcy should b« i-.ommensurato wllh ilic requlvomciits o( non- 
as a,ellcd out In the court decisions. Jhc nust 

leiallcd appellate description of those rules appears In 

/s. Jackson Hunlr.l no 1 Separate Scjjogi nistrlct, <il9 F.2d 1211 
5“ Clr, 1969 )i 

DESEGREGATION OF FACULTY 
AND OTHER. STAFF 

"The School Board sholl announce and Implement the followlnc pollclesi 

"1. Effective not Inter thon sont. 1. 1971 prtnclpols, 

teachers, teachcr-nldcs and other staff wh'' v»rk directly with 
children at a schocl shall ho so ooslgiied that In no 

racUl composition of a staff indicate that a school is . 

Nagro otudents or white students. For the remainder of 

achool year the district sholl, assign the staff dei.orlbert abo\u so 

thot the ratio of Necto to while teachers in each school, and the 

ra?lo of other staff In each, arc substnntlolly the f**® 

ratio is to the teachers and other staff, respectively. In the entire 

fichool sfystema 

"The school district shall, to the extent nccorsary to carry 
out this desegregation plan, direct members of Its staff ns n 
condition of continued employment to accept new assignments. 

"2. Scaff members who work directly with children, and professional 
staff who work on thr administrative level will be hired, assigned, 
Jromotsd, paid, demoted, dismissed, and othcrwlso ireo ted without 
regard lo racci color | or origin* 

"3. If there la to he a reduction In the number of principals, 
taaehars. teacher-aides, or other professional 'i'j* 

school district which will result In s dlsmlsssl or demotion of any 
such stsff members, the staff member to be dlsmlsa.d or “““ 

be selected on the basis of objective and rcasounbl.- 
^sndsrds from among, all the staff of the 

If there Is any such dlsmlnsal or demotion, no staf. vacan.y “"V 
filled Ihrough rccrnl inient of a person of a race, <olor, or notional 
origin different from that of the Individual dismissed or demoted, 
until CACh dUplacAd slAff member wlio In quAlUJcd liar Jud cn 
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oppor I'.iiiii l'.y to fill ill* vnc'uncy /nvl Ik.** iiillrcl lo 
an offoi: to <\o m5. 

••prior to sucli n tho wclui'') bo n:cl/v.**M 

develop or require* tlic ilcvol opr.< nt of noi>)v»<*i<il object I vr 
criteria to be iinocl hi nclcclincf tiui nt.iff in<mbr»r in 

to be di«mi«sod or denu-ted* ‘Jlu-ro criteria sbull )>o 
ovailnblo for public innpertvon und oholl Ik* roKijpod 
by the school district. 'Mio achool district oloo nlwil 1 
record and pronorvo the# evnl nation of rit.iff i.uinVnro under 
the criterin. Such ov.iluatioii fihnll bf in.vlc avn.llab.Vo 
upon requeni. to the di.SjTiio;?**cl or d<?motod i mj)l oy#^ i*. •’ 

••Demotion cih unod abr>vf; includes nny ronnriit|i:iiiont 
’(1) under which the iiu.-mlK-r rc?cf ivi*n b'.'.a pay or 

*bac ler.s ily tli.ii' uuiVr the ft* ho 

hold pr«»''iouf>] y # (2) wh-U?l» rrqi»i »*(*:• n l»'.”.er doqio: of 
skill than did the rtsuigrinrnl hf* hold pr# vion.*lv» 

(3) under which l.lic sialf ncnibci in arked tciioli a 
subject or grade other than one for which he l« cortifi’od 
or for which he hns had suhstanHal exiiorirnco wiUjin a 
reasonably current period,." 

senoo r.. co^tSTmu^TTrivi; Asn sir r: SK urrio;? 

Tlio also and location of new reboot bulliilnp,:* m\t nOdltlonn 
to ox lot I no bulldlii £0 can clgnlf Icuntly fffoot O.i-<irossclon 
now ond in tho Cuturoi 

At* school eonctiuotion» ischooJ connolhbtloni '•ntl nite noJoctlon 
(inctuOlns ihp Joctlon of «r»y oJonr-i-wi) In HiU* ty-mu 

•halt bo ilMf* in a manaar «U1 pi-ov< \t ■ » vet 4‘r*.nv. of tho 

dual aehool .:ti'\ictura 'jucci tUti. dc-acsrosatlon I'JtP Jr. 

Uicrc I’liiiXl otl.nl iid:ool!/ containing »i Wti^oiily 
of Negro Btudontn J.hin soJionl ftiutricl shall jK^nait a 
student (Heyro or V.ijito) nlti-iulln.j n nt-liool in which hih 
race ii. in the mnjorily to choono to nttoml another ncliool 
wljere his race is in a minor ity. l1io rtintrici will provide 
ail such tmufiforring stndon.H free IrjiiHporl.iHon nnd 
will mahe S|i<ico .•>vailabl«> in the Hrh<-Kil to vliich li»* <lcf;irt!i 
to wovo. Tho dlfittict will notify nil t;ludf»nl!i of tin.* 
avallnbillty of anch tranoforK. 

ATTENDANCB OUTtiZOt. dlTN’I^n or lUiS/UBNCB 

tt CtM aehvol district (rants trsnsfera to students tivins In the 
district for thoir sttoiuleneo at public achools eutifd. tho district 
or If It pamits cranators lato tha dlitrlct of itud-nrs uli<» Iluo 
aucattf. tht district. It shall do m on a non<dloerfvlnatwry todn, 
oKcoot that It shall act eenoont to tranaftro whors Uio eiwwlotfva 
oCC'^ ulU radueo dtotgrogotloa In olthar district or rolnforco tlia 
dual sdioel oysreu. 
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V. 



COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS BETWEEN PLANS 



COflPARATIVC ANALYSIS 



HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR KICK SCHOOL 



Plaintiff ■ Plan 

NO ooMpirlaon eon bo mads with tho plaintiff's KlQh School and Or* High 
School Proposod Plan olnco an Illustration of a modal wsa prsssntsd 
without supporting data* 

School Board* a Plan (Sas Tsbls isr) 

1* SlK of tho 38 high schools and Or* High schools would opsrato 
with or abovo black students* Fifty sovan por cant of ths black 
High School and Or* High School students would attend thasa 6 schools* 

2* Tho racial caiipoeltlon of 2 ochoola would be 9S^ or sora ^*ck 
and 4 schools would bs 90 % or moro black* This would result In 47^ 
of the black atudanta attending schools whsro ths coaposltlon would bo a- 
bovs 90}( black* 

3. Eight ochoolsi lousing 20;( of ths black students would oporats 
within a- isjc - 3S^ ratio* 

4* riftoan schools (39jC) would oparoto with 95^ or above whits 



S* Tho school board proposes to transport opproKlsstsly 22,335 stu- 
dants under this plan* This doss not includs ths natural Inorsssa that 
can bs sxppctsd with thn opening of KcCavock (Approx* 1500)* Total nus- 
har to ba transported under ttis board plan dsn bo sstlsatsd at 23,63S* 



1* 0ns of ths 42 echoole would oporats with 50J( or above block ntudonto* 

2. Fourtssn of the 42 echoole (33jC) would opsrata within e IS-VUfi ratio* 

3. Fourtssn of tho 42 schools (333() would operate with 95^ or abovu 
whits studsnts* 

4. Mono of ths schools would oparoto with a black ssjorlty tM.ch would 
oynaart TOJC and only 1 school would oxcood 60^ 

6, Sixty four percent of the schools, housing 89^ of ths black students 
would oporsts within a 6 - 4^ black to tAdto rsUo* 

This plan would require transporting approxlsstoly 26,573 otudonta* 



etudsnts* 





6 . 




\ 
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EIXKCtiTARY SCKOOLS 



Plaintiff*’ Pl>ns 1 >nd U 

■nth pUn* for tfooogroiotlon of tho ayatop’i^ altmtntory aehMla Phlch th* 
^olntlffo prosontod to th* court *oughC on jd**l ratio f* 

35* black atudanta In ovary achool. Flan 1 la auccaaaful In attalnlnc 
nareantasa within thla ranga In §1 of th* 100 alanantary achoola >" *h* 
tyatan. *Iha raoMlnlng achoola hava alnoat all-whlta anrollaanta. rt* 
plan calla for tranaportatlon of 25,500 atudanta, aona 14,000 wra than 
th* icwd la tranaportlng In 1970-71. 

Libawiaa Plan II la auccaaaful In attaining tha ratio In IL *f *ha *l*p*n- 
uJTirtioli* »»««• -chool. or. althar virtually all 

uhlta or ar* within tha 15-35* rang*, th* H.E.W, Taan do** not praacnt data 
X 2bSa"?ol!w, fo? all -king of ccparlaon*. So.* 27,000 atudanta would 
bt traniportsd undar Plan lit 

{frhaot Board Flan (Saa Tabla tV 

1. In tha School BoamV Plan» 46X of Cha black alanantary achool 
atudMta In tha ayatan would raaaln In achoola with a black 
•nrollnant of at laaat V5Xa Thaaa atudonta would ba houaad In 

ayat»'a lOO alanantary achoola. A total of 78 wblta atudanta would attend 

thaaa 18 achoola* 

2 , 54% of tha vhlta atudanta would attand achoola In which there would 
ba at laa.t * * 5 * Mjorlty. In th* aan* 49 achoola which houaa thas* 
^tuSm” • total of 175X2* of tha black .rudanta In tha ayataa) black 
atudanta , a ra anrollad. 

• 3. Th* .ehoel bcird propoaaa to troMport * ^ }!’? 070 * 7 r**"‘* 

iindar thl. plan# •" ln«fo*oo of ovtr thoaa tranaportad In 1970-71. 



• f 

H.E.W. Plan A (Sa* Table M-) 



1. Th. «»roll.ant data glvan In Tabla W- la *"'*;V1l« A an?* 
dlacraaanolaa In total anrollnant In cha ayatan botw^ H.E.W. I^n a and . 
Hia School Board*a Plan are dua to the Inclusion In tha School Boards a 

d^I of KlIS.rJbrt.n and Spacl.l Education 01**.*^ 

2. Thar, will ba no alaiantary achool In th. ayataa with * black 

atudan anrollwant of aora than 44* under Plan A. - 

3. rifty-Blna parcwit of th* black •t^^***** *" 2iL!«*35 lH'iix. 
attaadiag aefcc&l. with a black atudant anrollnant of batwaan 33 and «•«*. 

4. Thra. parc«»t of tha black atudanta In th* .y.twi vlll ba attending 
achool. with a black afjdant anrollawit of laaa than 15*. 

5. TWanty-four porcont of th* total ni^ar of ^Ita •*^*“** *" **‘* 
■vatM Will b* actandlng *choola Inuhlch black anrollnant la laaa t^ 

M, Th* total black •tv*.‘'t anrollnant In tha 10 J'bool. which would hava 
S» ffbuiriltud*- '-irollnnit 1. 125, or I* of tha total bUck 
anrollnant In tb* ay.t*ai. 

$. Undnr CM. plan, approxlnataly. 22.000 ‘i— ^^tly 
*111 be allElbln for achool-provldad tranaportatlon. Thla la i^pwln«*iy 
S 50?«r.‘JK Z Board il tranaportlng In 1970-71, -?55 

ateTTwlM wuld be tranaportad laidar th* Board ’a propoaad pla^ 3.300 fwr 
SSliM would b. trana^rtod under H.E.W. Plan A than undar 
p55lTalI?i^»'000 fewT than would bo tranaportad undar Plaintiff.* 

Plan lit 
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TUMSPORTATIOM 



■101 ICIOOL AND JIMIOS HIGH 



^ - Jr* ll|h A*l 

Hm MUl Mhar of Ickool And Juolor Rlih •*«*•«“ 
tTMORortoN uador Flio A ooold bo toproslMtoljr_2d^7S, 
ia am toeroooo of oppiortoAtoly AMO obooo tbo fltM) 
totao rroaofoftod oeooidlai to o ch ool dtotrtct ftgiwi 
Apm l*t 1*71, Tlilo II M UcrooM 

It.n Ntooo tho 21.SS5 U bo troMportod to tho febool loord 
fflau 

■IBM B aotorol tf«iiportotloo Inccoooo coo bo o^cud oltb 
tho opoaiaa of No0«ioeb| tbo octual troaoporutloo toeiooio 
for 0^1 md Jiuilor Hali otudooto ow thot fnF;M 
ka ite l^taoi looid IM bo ootiil od ot oppiortoatilp 2iS0* 
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TnANSPORTATinH ELrwr.»TAnv riCHOOun 
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L'orfc «D follouo: 



PLAN 

School Boord prooorit 

School Boord ptopoood 

Plontiff Plan 1 
Plantirr Plan 2 
HCU Plan ^ 



TABLE 

Appendix 2 
Appendix 2 
No TnbJn 
No Tnblc 

Tabla 4 



ynTAL TRANSPniOTO 

11.500 
12.312 

25.500 
27.000 
22.065 
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VII. 



0TH)3R kix’Om;iRi>ioat j.on 



Durjiicj lOi'! snvoriO i:tnnOi;« ilK* Scluv»l 

Suc ciitl fM iKlv OrcMUi <»r ioihi). \. 

1 




ilK* Scluv»l no.nrcl liittl it 
iihi). I.;;’ annlyyino il « 



April a, 197.1 1 iljxf* yroiip pro««nl:f;c) n prcO .iinj nary report 
to tlio School, noarcl nnd imlic:.il cd tliiU: only minor odiUori.il 
chanejeu would prol/ably be mode boCoro doAivery of tin* f.inril 
ropori. about June 1, 1973 . 

The roFort clauKlficcl cxinting facll.if.ien into four cMtogorion 
and listed fiicili tic ^3 in onch category- The class j ficationr. 
and S 3 UinbcL*s of schools in caclt group aro: Unacceptable •• 24 j 
Inade^tato - 54; Adecjuate •• 45; and Kxcol3ont - 10- Of 
neccr 3 uit.y« tlio Hoard v/.lll to continue to use fo;. soino 

time mout of the faci3.it.ioo in both Iho; Unacccptnbln a)»<3 
Inadequate categories. Ilowovar, in tlio p3an proposed by 
the H.C.W. team, in the Unacccptn)).lo gmuji, Clomon?* tUarMcriiary, 
'Poar3 Blomcntary# niliott Klomeut.ary , rtn*.i Clmtral U.i.gU ur^.^ 
discontinuod ao educational faci liti cb for pupi3u- llov/axd 
and Jone», both in the Inadequate group, are nl.so cU.«;continuod. 
Ab it bocamo obvious to tlio HEW Team tliat somo inner city 
schools could be discontinued, it rolled heavily upon the 
results of the ntudy of facilities made by the Special Study 
Group in determining which schools it would recommend for 
closing. 

The lI.E.W. Tenm believes ^hnt its Plan A is eonsistont witli tlia 
recommoudations for ne\^ faci.3iticn made by the Study Group, 
especially as it relates to now higli schools. The Team agrees 
that there is immediate need for new coinj>relienr.ivc high scIiooIb 
north of the Cumberland River. Tlicno Bchools would have to bo 
located in areas which would accomplish the objective of de- 
segregation for the foreseeable* future. Although a building 
program south of the River does not appear as urgent in l.orin.s 
of dosogrogation, as additional now facilities would n31ow 
the closing of the poor facility at Pearl High School niu3 
would proBont a more adequate long range plan of desegregation. 

The I1.FS.W* team rocoirancndH to the court that a hui3ding pi^Kirajit 
he a3 lowed an noon as the School Hoard can present pliinu for 
additional facilities, along v/JOi propfta il tend.nn?e y.ourr-, 
whi«:h will a<U?tjual.<ily i1ein-*iregiil.e nclnn't:; /or llu- I 
futmo. 
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cunn)cutJJM 



'lij'rnflrclii nt MCll on rorunn :.on*r tolls ii* It la aorr‘ ccxkioMcoI ly 
feaslblo to^opotslu a fi*ollor nuslwt ol lotgo Hlflh Stlkonl# tlMW It 
In to opoto'to iwro than twlcn Uwt iMlMt o^ soallcr IliQh Schools 
that havo dlvoroo vastaanta.” 



Thn H.C.U. Ta««i otinlylnQ dBr-oonxytltin plw.: for tho nc!»o el OUttlctt 
•qtMt iiholchoottcdly with this ftto'>owot f**!!* hy tho apr*clol Qt^ or 
f*duc«tional oxporto mpottlng no tltolr prtpoonl* for Uv* IcoQ ««fio oo*0“ 
lopocnt of Uio hotro Itaohvllla Se.'wol District. Coen Utoucft It lo tmo 

that tho fnwot tho nuribor of Mlgli Ochoola tho OTMtor n^t of 

pupils ollglblo for tronapottatloof tho orenemie prinelplo otlU appllot. 



Tho orsatoot advantarjot hcw^v o t, Is In thf> prowlalno of or«tot tihicallaoal 
opportunity. In o oowll Klflh School only u ham tilnli.*>s. of couraca can ^ 
of farad. Of noeoaalty thoso ara uMially tiiltlctad to tlK»ato cuimoo Ouch 
Mill onoblo graduating pupils to nntop collogo. 



With larger nuhbaro of pupUa thfro am uw«nlly onou^ r* nlanto of elasst 
any tpoclal Inlartst to worront ptowldlnc^ c«iif©^ ttwtt vi.ll tMa 
intontsto In OMllor odioolfi thin can not bo r,sr n sloply 
CMIM of Urn prohlbiUwo eoot of providing toochor* for 6 t Vino 
fiupiU irfio noy bivo m ipoeiol inlotool. 



fha H.C.W. Plan * pwpoMl for doaowragaU-n toAicoo th^ oi^ of pwont 
Kigh Sehoolo by flao. Tho nehoola rooa»lf.{ng ri«go in a»'!^rroo W at 
Joolten to 21M ot neOavoch ulth tho greet. 
ar 1J0P pupllo. This roduetlon In m*e>. ndmolo fp 
aoood by tho Social Study Ceaaalttoo dhlth propoara that, tho 
bo raducod to olx or olght. Hllh acfwoln of this cwfo '**f*J^“ 

that of aoat of tho prmont schoelSf ond with facJlltln- for a eo^trhon 
•ivo progrna thero should bo llttlo dlffiruUy 

opportunity for oducatlonol progroaa In nil a ehool a. I »th *»11 ad^lo, 
hnuovat. all aehoola auat ptrrvldo mlatlvoly aooger cou- u o In 

both tho proaont and future nehoola a pupil ^ olohw r «POfi“J 
net offowHl in hla own aehnol oliould bo grantnd opoclal pctaiialon to otlnnd 
the lehool uhleh prouldes tho progroa ho daslreo. 



notoblo oxaaploa of ouch proqrana r.ro ftwo-fogg# on opr-n mrol layt eth ool 
^Ich provides epaeial woentlonartralnlng opportutltlo--, nnd Re®owoa< 
uhleh vlll provide nuch cournns idnsn it opma. Ihwo-fopn, nov Mil doaa- 
arooatad, shwilU cuntinuo its open ontollront policy anU heCovort ahould 
hn pomJtlort to opcmln on a slallnr polity bolng llalU-.d only by eapacity. 

Srhoola Which hwr npm.lol pm^rana not provided In j?. 

havu a aUP.nf tpor. oomli:.-n5 ot r» It: A pnllr.y tc-: l..»no o»- 

tondnnto nt n -,thtnl nii c.fTid .i ;:n IV 1 the fup5 1 ».rr.« , » no • m .. tr^ 
rnruilnn. fern aunt Iw rv%'r =...l 'Jart tin |*vH havo U'j'.Ji ito Jn-afr..it 
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111 tlw ftp^eliil coutM offatlno «ot u 5 r»» tNi policy oi^ly •• • •••«• 
to troMfor to •Mthor ochoolt Om Mor>o of toitrictino poMlbl* •buss 
of couTM troAsfor prlYilogtt vould bo to rcqulrt ihot coutooo bo o fforotf 
in 0 ocfiool if thotf l 9 o ifooontf tty oo^ of pupilot for OKOOplo #XSf for 

tbot covtoo* TVio Httttft Toon foolt thot owcfi o policy io o bottor proeo* 
ctiro thon ono Mfiicb rmuiros #11 oehoolo to rtovido itfontieol eouroo 
offoririQo* TTio ocIvmI syotcn thould dovolopt for court tpproooly o policy 
on tronofors o o w oM b ot follMi 

*A Hlpn School pw&il lositinololy dooifinp coutaoo net offorod in hiu oun 
ocfiool fooy tronofor to onothtr ichool uhoro ouch couroot ore offorod pro* 
vidod thoro io not oufficiont d ooond in hio oun ochool for oucfi eourooo ond 
providoo thoro io roon for hXo i^i ouch in Iho v^fool lAich ho ooiAio 

to ottond ond ptovidtd ho fumlohoo hio oun troitportotion o oco pt to Ibm* 
fopp uhoro tronoporUtion vill bo prooidod ot School Boord OAponoo^* 

At tiio Junior niph and tloobiUty School lovolo thoro oro foo if ony 
difforoneoo in oducotlenol proQrsoo for oil (nipito* Thoro oro ouch 
difforoncoot noot of then idll bo ovocteno by the dooogrogotion pro* 
pOMl Mdo in tho H.C.V. Plan, thoro era s'.^ral opociol progr o no ouch 
no odUeolion for tho phyoicolly hondieoppod ond fcdetolly finoncod pro* 

QTono for oducotienoiiy doprivod pupils in doolgnolod lew^lneono schools • 
irith chongo o In school ottondoneo oooignoonto for inipilo, tho phyoieol 
leeotien of oooo nf thoro pregrnao ooy hovo to N chongod Imt noot of 
tho progrono thoanelvta for tho dooignotod popilr rheuld bo possible of 
cenUnuoneo uithout difficulty, A opoeisl probloo nay dovolep in the 
*fellou through** progrrau tf it dooo« tho ochool ryoton ohmild bo on** 
courogotf to p ro o ont thooo preblmo to tho courtt along vith a plan for 
roiolution of tho difficultyt for opociol action, tho aona epportuiity 
ahould bo provided for ethor apacioi progroM and apocial currioilan 



araaa. 
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Affiypix 1. 






April 2, 1971 



Or. John tavqrow _ 

Smiol Mocntlotanl opportnnltioo Vxogttm 
Onittd 8t*t*» Offleo of Mocotloft 

sso 

M StvonUi StCMt, N.B. 

Atlanta, Cowryia 30J23 

Otar Oeeter trortqrevti 

tn nceordanea vltl. oor ttly*«*e 
art offldnlly roqtastd to SL= 225 lnM in*tlS^ 

Oaeidaen Cconty, Tannaaaat, ct al., »oa. aoft ana wo 
• in particular you are 

Court and fomlah the Court a«h lnfo^U«MW ptrti 
naat, Ineludlno but not United to the folloein?! 

1. each analraea aa aro *^J! SaaSlUa 

ataneoa, both of the elrcunetancot that ^ 

ilS wfarSSa to the 

AMlvtis of tho pUn pttttntod by tho MotropoUtan scnoo 
PoaM and tho plaintiff • for into^ratlcmo 

2* Tho boat practical plan or P^*ha 
n« 9 tat^ irSoSnectlon vlth tha achooi integration ptobla«. 

3. Such auM» aa fei/ ***^®'**^^ 

datanaination of the laauea in thla caaa. n 

tour. VptT t^ly/ 



fc'rciare wxr&n 

united Statea Olatrlot Joduo 



tCM/ah 
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APPF.m>TX 3 



sm.i sfii : iT>i | ia:: »ki h-:. ,;i.- • 1' ■ 



Sucr<’!(srtil #rni |*I»*f**. ufwn lr»c^l 

lrn»lrr!fcHlp i*n»1 Rood In 1 ^.%;. if f|;c Ttwirl* mid I In? 

ImiA upon vMcIi the Cnnri n n»*l « ITit* foil i* \* r, 't,v/ *1 offers to 

iiilst toc4it offlclfilft In pUnnln{i fnr «»^nt Inn of drsogrni;«tton ordortt 

1. Tlio Sup«rlni«iiJont end Board i>f f;rUirn»lor' rjronid frankly and fully 

Infona all cltltrnR of the nh^jt lha U^al t aqulrmonta 

for achool dotOKrrgatton and ihrir plans for ccarilylng vlrb thnsv 
logal rn^lrrocntat 

2. Tha Board of CduvMIrn should » a public ftatanrnt clratly 

aattlng Cortb Its Inicnrlon iv by the lav #nd cwply vlth 

ordart of the Court In an eCCociJr-t and edrcallonnlly tooponalblr 
awftnor. 

3. School off trials tboutd ?nco»i;.\^e supTcit and imdc-rrmndlnj 

of tho preCi. and crc'tivilty pr<;*nlj *»Mons teprv :.cnilnc both r^c-as. 

A* Tho Board of tducstloni or nrlicr ippropriati nnverrwcfitol unlt^ 

should attabllsh a M-ratInf artylBoiy cnonlttno to advise the Beard 
of Cducat|r«n and Its •stuff throtigir^it tfv* lnplcw*ntf*tlnn of the 
dasagrreatton p1r*n* ?5uch eo?nilttef' should »rrk to open up co»- 
aatnlty undrrsiandlnc end cowra*nlr:iitlon, to ar»als« tht# Board In 
Intarpretlng legal and mlucstlonal renulrtaienta to tho public* 

>, Tha Su|Mrlnrendant should octlvr Iv r*r^f: grmtar Inrolvraont of 
parents of both rscoa through jchoel wrntln 5 ;S, nnT.lcttors, an 
setWa and bl^raetal P.T.A,» rinss oer-tlng. , pannt contaronc r, 
and through hose visits by school peraonnol* 

b. Tha Superintendent and Board of Educaiicnu should l***alfirly report 
to tha coanmlty on progress In li^leMcntlng tho dcftegrofintlon 
plsfi* 

^^to^l_Ber fconne 1 

1* Tha Superintendent should provide nil pcrsonnol copies of tha 
daaegrogal Ion plan and orrAngo for aeetlnga idtcre tho pepsonnal 
vlll have an opportunity to hear It explained* 

2. Tho Board of education rhoiild lanm* a policy statmont nottlng 

forth In v*loar letss thf? proeed*jr«r. It oil I folUm In rrnatlgmKmt 
of th«- perafrtinnl (?»cn m^ctlwn wi l»e:»t*gfrgailon ol Srclf}* 
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3. Asslrnuntn I*f 1«»t th/* schoi.' vc*«r »»• 

quickly pt.»\liiU- ulih •.rrfo*»r>'*»« fnl1#-rflii;/ by •rhool 
prlncl|»«tl9 to iRrurt* VkU<'«» oo^ mii.jfort for parconn^ 
o»u to foch «cbi««il • lnvlt<»iiOiu to vl.iU school baforo tm 

achool year bo|rlna should hr offorfd. 

4. Thi» Super lnt» od%f>i should *i c that o opoclol orUntotloft pro- 
•rap Is pl«ntv.d and carried oui tor bt*lh the profrsalimal nnd 
non-prof osslonal staffs (Imludlng bus drivers, cafotarla 
vorfcors, accrotarlcs and nutodlans) profwratoiy to the ntv 
school yoor. Ma should p*k^ vvoty effort to fr^nlliarlsa nav 
and roasslcmd staff vlth facilities, sorvlcas and building 
pollcifts, and prepare tt»aft to carry out thair Itportant rola 
In a constructive isannar* Tho Tuper intcndciit rhmild direct 

aach principal to sea that each teacher ncu to c school Is i 

assigned for help and guldaii e to a trachor pr vloualy scalgn-Jd 1 

to that school. Each cucli pslr of tenders rhmjld Mva an | 

opportunity to ocot heforo the achool yesr actually bngliis. i 

5. the Suporlntrnlcnt should airango on ln*f.«rvlctf training 

progran during tho school yror to .•sslct fv^rco.H^cl to resol- 
ving dlfflciiltler and Icprovlis'; ln::tro.^tlon th»^yj;hout ttio 
Ipplaoantatfon parlod. Help In doing thin la o^allahls froP 
the Equal rduc»ft ina# 1 oj»|*''rtun i 1 1 ca Centft, University 
of Tennesret*, College of Kdiii'etl^^n, 224 Hanson Hall 
Knoxville, Trni.ess^.c 3791G. ? 



6. It Is Is^ortani that, throt,;h pcrsonel ohsorvai Sensi students 
SIS that non-prof •salons 1 service positions In tl»lr cchools 
•re not for ewsphor.': of one r*tf: and that horpcaitou:. 
rslstlenshlps can exist, between M>rtr«rn of both races. The 
Superintendent and hoard of Education rhonld tl.. refers toko 
■11 necesxpry steps to assure ths*: all staffs are bl-rs*lol. 



I 

i 



•r 




< 
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Immtctlonal Prograw 

t* Cucli principal thctild tc required to tppr»lnt bl-rac|al faeut^ 
comittoca ro atudy and, aa necessary, revise each trsa of tha 
currlculua to assure better learning opportunities for all atu* 
dcfita* This should becowe s continuous activity to each school 
and throughout the district* 

7 . Student evaluation policies and procedures should he revleved 
continuously Cor areas In need of lsq>rove»ent and adjustatnt to 
encourage tha educational groeth and wot I vat I on of atudenta* 

>• Rcnadtat prograwa In reading and aachematlca skllla* aa appro* 
priata, should be Introduced and/or txpanded fo^ alJL atudenta 
In ntad of gpactal help. Such a program should supplantnt rag* 
ular couraa oCCartngs and saatgraiants of studauts. 



Creuping procadurea should bt rtvltved and revised ns nectssary 
to assure they support the spirit as veil ss !««« 
gatton plan tha district haa acctpttd rerponalblllty for Inplt- 
■cnrlne In ftood faith. 



5. Participation In extracurricular actlvltlea by students of both 
races should be actively encournc®** ^ adulnlatratorr and teaches 
ea a ntans for davaloptng school spirit and a feeling of balonging* 



6. School organisations - student govenuaent, cheerleaders, walcal 
ortanlsattona, athlatlc taana swat ba operated on a non*dlacr Inina- 
tory bails and should Includa atudenta of both races. 

7. Outdance counaelora should be oriented and urged to plan a lending 
roln in eueeoaaful inplsnentatlon of the deaegragatlon plan. 



Th. currtculw ihould b* rwlowl whI, .■ 

prortd* recognition of H.gro hl.tory, eoltur. *nd contMbutlons 

«»el«S. Library book# vMeh deal olth tueh eubjaeta ehould 
ii* ra achool book collecttona. 



Vocational education offarlnga ahould be rerlwad and tuprorad 
aa a ««an. of providing atodont# of both raeoa ulth ^»«»tlon 
ralovant to vocational lntaro»la and aa a Mana of reducing drop- 



Haadatart or atol lar preschool progreae for children of both 
racaa ahould bo Istpltnantad. 




10 . 
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11. Utt of Foderol ond Stote education fundt should bo f»lanhtd co«pro* 
hanalvoly for Mulfun oduestlensl boncflr to oil ollglbU ehlldron. 



STtlPCWTS 

1. tht Soporlntondont should dlrtct oath prlnclfNil to hold tpoclsl 

orltntstlon progrons vtleonlng studonts uho uill bo nou to o octiooli 
btforo tho rogular sehool ytsr begins. 

Tho ?5sipOi*tn«rndoni * 'I* . . ..•ir*** 

studonts sro frsnbly snd fully Inforatd about tho dosogrsgstlofi plan 
and thalr roaponalbll Trios to halp carry It out. Each prlnelpol 
should aoofc to ostabllah rapport and coosiun I cation links ulth now 
students to oncouraga saatual understanding and eonfldoneo. 

3* TN Suporlntondont should direct oach principal to ostabllsh a 
srudent*faculty huoan rolatlons coaialttoo mprosontlng both raeaa 
to aid In tho auccossful Inplenontatlon of daaagrogatlon* 

4. All school staff and oonbers of tho student body should axart extra 
effort to aaauro the full participation of all students of both 
races In extra-curricular prograas^ Including when appropriate 

tho prowlalon of a ••lata baa*' for thoaa staying after school to 
psrtlclpoto In ouch prograus. 

5. Each principal should raquaat teaehora to oako thanaalvaa avalUblo 
to atudanta outside of regular claaa for countallng and extra in- 
•tnictlonal help. 









Aprnmix 4 



Alternative St rei.’lary Sclxwl Plans 



resources row assistomcc 



In addltlen ot Um tegular neourcM for ■■■litane* evellable to ocheel 
orrxelili, dlstrleto davoloplng or eirrylng out pUno of dooogroootion In 
TonnoiMO aoy nil upon tlw following agoneln for holpi 



fUnloolppl educational Servlen Cantor 
lUsalaalppl SUta Unlvaralty 
State Collage, Rlialnlppl 39762 

y 

l>tienai (GCTl) 32S-3917 



i CAieatienal Opportunltiaa Pljnnlng Canter 
224 Har»on HtU 
Uniwtftity of Tonnottoo 
KnoxviUOt Ttrratttt 37916 

' Ptwnai (61S) 974-2217 



I ■ -Fletlt^a School Oaaagrogatlen 

f Conaultlng Cantor 

( tkilvoralty of RlMi 

Coral Gablao, riorldo 33146 

Phonal (30$) 284-3213 



O 

ERIC 




I 
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nemo hitSHvtiir 'CHom. otsrriCT 
PLOW » - r - HIGH scuaois 



!!>• Court OrOsr plant* Pltn® A2 tnd A3 fpt AaUor 

High School* oro tfifforont pltntv butf like Ploh Al» ooch it tied to 
Plan A for Senior Nigh Schoolt* 

(Mar r-^*r’: ' f'r ?•*', -ai l» p-lm^ 

at In Plon A1-3.H. Alao a* In Plan A1-3.H. axlating tontt uUl bo no- 
difiod ao that aoaa of the rtudonta prr tantly ottandlng Wharton >p»lor 
High, uill bo ronad into Cvabtrlend one part of North >^ior High School 
atudonta will bo ronad l.r;o Uhtrton. t;orth uill bo dUcontinuad oa a 
Ounior Nigh School* 



Plan A?*3*M* ulll inclwda Ito non*contlnoout orrongooontt with tho ro- 
otinlng port of tha old toilh lono (ifn^lwlng aooa 24S blade tnd IS Whi ta 
atudonta) being nan*contiguoualy aaaignei to HllliMd OiaUor High School 
and o northwoat coctor of Hillwood (conalating of aoM 303 iMto atodonta) 
boing oaaignod to Wharton* 

All other foatura* of Plon ^1-3*H* for both 3unlor and Sanlor High Schoola 
in U-o urea North of tho Cuaoarland Rivor and for the Sanlor Highs South 
of Vm rivor aro ratiinod lr» this plm. Itotiovor, all olhar 3iatior High* 
will hove their own tenet for gradoc 7-9* Those lonos; differ in aovoral 
inotoncoo froo theta nou in uaa and oro idantifiad on tha sap overlay for 
this plon* Table ^rovldaa indiviehial building information* 



TRAWSPORTATXOg 

Plan *2-3.H. *nd Plm P-Hlgh School -111 Ihwol** trwtU^ ^^^toly 
24,340 atudonta* This it an increase of opproalNstoly 2,000 above tho 
niffber piop os od by tho schopl hoard to .bo tronaported* 

llm.o • natural tranapottaUoo Inctoaa.-* can ^ 

of iteCavock (not projactau In school board pl*n) , i ho 

ineroas* for MOh School and Junior High atu^ta, o^ 

tha Bchool board, can ba aatlaatad at appro»U»ataly 500. Ual»^ t^ 

dlatrlet'a apptexlMta tWh*poft«‘l*^ coat fl»im ^ 

uohld incraaaa tranaportatlon ccata cppromlnataly $23,000, txeludlng the 

eont of oddltionol buooa* 
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Hcmo IU9fVtLU 9CW0L tfi^lCT 
run * JlWIOt WtCH SCHm 



VlM J.W.* dlffttt inm Flan A*2 J.W. S*^i!*I.*®*^*’ 

Mcli co«iUifilf« llir## tcbooln, vlll be fomtd Swiib of ibo 
TboM oobeels Mrved otforatt 7*9 tones in Flan A*2 J*F* Tbt acbools 
oUbln oocb clnster tone otll have one school detlcnatad at the 7th 
arada oonur for the oatlre tone. The clnsttr tone vill soboo^mtljr 
be aobdUtded for the i*Fth ttade ttodeMs oiil attend the re- 
Minify too echools. One clatter tom includes Vaehin(tefi C7)« Vo*t 
tnd CO-7) and Fats CO-O), and the oth-^ rfv^sCsts ot tt^«*»br C7). 

Farh CO-7) end Ceneron C0-7>. This latter clottor is alto inclodad 
tr run A*1 1*0. 

to order to effect these clatters, an eastern aector of the old 
•lllaood tone IneoWlat tone 115 ohtte stodentt will becona the 
non conciitaeat part of the Wharton tone. The part of the old 
Oilloood tone 005 White stoaents) tdiieh ots toned into Wharton 
onder Flan A*1 1*11* is coned into the Mss clatter onder this 
Flan, the sane sector of the old hnrth tone oiil bncoos a non- 
contlgooes part of the Dillimd cone. 

All *. ther ftatares of Flan A-1 l*n. would be retained. 

Table ■F^proeidea indieidaal boildlni infomatlon for all Junior 
high aclioolt in tne SfSten onder Flan A*5 l.H« Sowever, aarollrent 
prelections for the schools affected by these chento* itom Flan A-2 
ara*'the foltoving: 



School 


Crado 


V 


I 


I 


USS2 


Washington 


7 


566 


62a 


700 


65 


west Cod 


0-7 


580 


596 


776 


60 


iass 


0-7 


560 


656 


1002 


65 


Wri^t 


7 


616 


J70 


706 


50 


toaa Farli 


0-7 


607 


557 


026 


61 


Ciosmn 


0-7 


761 


571 


1152 


55 


Hilloeod 


7-7 


761 


267 


lOiO 


25 


Wharton 


7-7 


167 


510 


665 


76 



TtAhSmtTAnOK 

Flan aO l*)l. t together with Flan A Fl|h Schoole, oill reqpin trans- 
porting apptocinateir 26,605 High School and lenior High School stodents. 
This is an inereast of approsinately A, 526 above the mmber to be trans- 
ported onder tiM Hoard* s plan. 

'Since a twitaral itan^iMriari^ihrrrs^r^c/*rt >r ^^cted with the o^inn 
of WcT..wck font proi-cltd by Schorl ho«ra Pi n), the actual transports* 
tlnn Incrcsse thu proposed by thr i^sard can be estinated st 

approsiiietHy M«rd on the school district* * estinete of per pupil 

trsnsportstirvn cost C$At pet studeot), thl^ «mld involve an increased 
etpendiiure of approxinstely $150,086 for High School and lunior High 
Sehool*s transportation, not including cspUel eependiturae for teeet. 



^ rs 
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METRO NA5MVIUC SCHOOL DISTf<irf 
P\M B 

HIGH SCHOOLS AND OUNlOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



INTRODUCTION 

Plon B is baolcally n 7onlng plon ulth tha exception of the pairing of 
Litton (7-9) and Stratford (10-12), end tho cluatorlng of Bolloy (7), 

HgIqd (P-9) and East (9-12). fiajor nodi f lea tlons uora nado In the grade 
structuro of rover***?, rr:h03?r* cf ^ Tvr^'orl cr.r* Plvcr In rr.tMcinntlon 

of the activation of the nou McCavock school. 

Under Plan B, 6 of the 44 ochoolo (ir?5C), will operate ulth majority Black 
student bodies. Throe of Lhoco achoolo ulll be at least Black* Thirty- 
eight of the schools ulll oporoto ulth c majority uhlto etudont body. 
Thirty-throe percent of the block atudents ulll attend schools ult.hln a 
15-35^ Block ratio. Tuelvo schools (2755) ulll operate ulthln o 15-35^ 

Black ratio* 

Under this Plan, no all Black schools will exist and only A% of the Block 
studontc ulll attend schoole uhore they will be In a 5^ or less minority.. 
Houever, twonty-one percent of the Black studonte ulll attend schools that 
are In excess of 955ti Black. 

HIGH SCHOOL 

High School Plan B Is basically e zoning plan with the exception of the 
pairing of Stratford (lD-12) and Litton (7-9). 

Plan B proposes the closing of the Contral School, the opening of the now 
McGevock High School and the changing of Two Rivers, Donelson and Cameron 
to Ounlor High Schools. Hume Fogg High School remains ee a epacial Uo- 
catlonel School open to any student In tho Metro District desiring to at- 
tend. Enrollment flguree ahoun on the romponito Building Information 
Forms (Table -^^"reflect tho .totol numbor of studonts living In the specific . 
zones and does not allou for thoae otudnnts uho might choose to onroll at 
Hume Fogg. Neu zone linos have been designed for mast of the High Schools 
to maximize desogrcgatlon* 

JUNIOR 

‘m.-i . * . * . 

of the pairing o\* i-lgc (o-9), bclluy (Vj, s..d East •• 

Mslgo-Bailey-Eaat zone Is eubdlvldod for 9th grade studenta ulth approxl- 
motaly holf of tho 9th gredoe osalgned to Melgo ond the other half to Eeat. 
Litton la changed to a Junior High School (7-9) ond paired ulth Stratford 
(10-12). Two Rlvars, Donoloon and Camoron are changed to Junior High 
Schools (7-9), a change pornilttod by tho opening of McRovonk High School. 
Houard ond Contral ore clooori. Nou zone linos have been doalgnod for moot 
of tho Junior High Schools to maxlmlzo do.* ogrogetlon. 
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i l.>;- Uio OjH'iiiiicj of Uu; M:-(;.iVorl; fJcliool, in l.lioi r il.in, Llio 
.impKni.cnt.itinn of Lliic i>l;in r.liould not result in inc.To.i’icd 
Lr anr.i-OL'tiil i on. 

incvrriH.fs in Urnnspm.lat.i on figuros are duo primarily lo '.lio 
nv.onin-j of MoOavorl;, tin* closing of Cp.ntrnl, tho rTiangimi of 
tl) 0 . Two Kivers, Car.icu:on and Donolson to Junior High Schools 
arid the: paiiring of .Stratford ai'.d I.itton. 






S.ix of tlie 44 ^xOiool;; would oji-*..-al:o wil'li 50"/ or 
abovo. I’llac): sV.ucloriLr. . 

2, Twiilve oi! l‘.bo r.cliools v;oul(l operate within a 
15-35% black ratio. 

3, Sixteen of the schools would ox-ioratc with 9SVo 
or above white stuclonts. 

4, Thirty-five pci: cent of tho scliools^vvould operate 
witVi 75% or above black r.tudnnLs . 

5, Approximate? ly 23,131 students wov.ld be transported 
under this plan. 
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r FROM DR. JOHN FRANCO 



GROWTH OF MINORITY POPULATION 
IN ROCHESTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

I SINCE 1963 

I 



i 




1962-63 


1970-71 


Elementary School 

1 Population 

1 

/ 


Total 

Minority 

Z 


24,407 

5,862 

24Z 


28,500 

11,402 

40Z 


f 

/' Secondary School 

j Population 

1 


Total 

Minority 

Z 


17,386 

1,591 

9.2Z 


17,000 
5,683 
33. 4Z 


[ K-12 

^ Population 

r' 

f 


Total 

Minority 

Z 


41,793 
7,453 
17. 8Z 


45,500 
17,085 
37. 5Z 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (GRADES 7, 8) 



SCHOOL DISTRICT MAP 

■80AKD OP education 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (GRADES 9 , 10, 11, 12) 
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CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 



DIVISION OF 

PLANNING AND RESEARCH 



DECEMBER 1970 



AN ABSTRACT OF 

A THREE YEAR LONGITUDINAL STUDY TO ASSESS THE FIFTEEN POINT PLAN 



FIFTEEN POINT PLANS Two overriding goals characterized 

PURPOSE the Fifteen Point Plan, a plan 

approved by the Board of Education 
in early 1967. They were the 

reduction of racial isolation in the schools and the provision of 
quality integrated education for all children^ Though not stated 
in these goals, but nonetheless a vital feature of the plan, was 
an experiment involving pupils in compensatory education as well. 

The design formulated for evaluating the plan featured a 
longitudinal approach in which the effects of various school 
programs on pupil growth were assessed. The time span assigned 
for evaluating the plan was the three year period extending from 
September 1967 through June 1970. This article is an abstract of 
the comprehensive evaluation report completed by the District*s 
Division of Planning and Research in the Fall of 1970. 



PROGRAM ASSESSMENT Three phases of the Fifteen Point 

Program were assessed and reported. 
They involved the scholastic growth 
of pupils who participated in the 

following classroom settings s 

(1) COMPEWSATORV EDtiCATIOW: The reduction of class size (15-18 

pupils per teacher and teacher aide) and the institution of 
compensatory services at School Mo. 3, a primary school 
having a virtually total black pupil enrollment 

(2) IWTE6RATI0N-0tiT.* The transfer of the School No. 3 
intermediate grade (4-6) pupils to several receiving 
schools having exclusively white enrollees 

(3) IWTEGRATIOW-IN and IWTEGRATIGW-GtiT : The Expanded Open 

Enrollment Program at the "enriched” Experimental School 
No. 2 that brought white pupils into an inner city school 
setting and provided for inner city pupils to transfer 
voluntarily to outer city schools. 

Comparisons were made between groups of pupils representing 
each of the above emphases* In addition, the scholastic growth of 
blar'' pupils involved in these approaches was contrasted with that 
of similar black pupils enrolled in segregated classes (control 
classes). Moreover, the performance of white pupils was also 
included for certain comparisons. 
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PUPIL POPULATION Overall , pupils enrolled at twenty- 

two elementary schools were 
involved in features of the Fifteen 
Point Plan. For program evaluation# 
however# the performance of pupils enrolled at only eleven schools 
was appraised in the data analysis. Although most of the pupils 
whose performance was assessed were black pupils# the scholastic 
growth of white pupils enrolled in the various classroom settings 
was also submitted to statistical analysis. Specifically# the 
performance of white pupils who transferred from their predominantly 
white neighborhood schools to attend classes at the inner city 
school were compared with their former school counterparts and# 
whenever feasible# with their new classmates. 

For all groups# pupil mobility adversely affected sample size 
for each of the components analyzed. This became true during the 
third and final year when many of the original pupil participants 
had then shared in a variety or combination of educational 
experiences. Except for one grouping, only those pupils who had 
been involved for two or three consecutive years in their 

^nttQKato.d, or 6e.gKe.gatzd classes were included. The 
lone exception delineates groups of pupils who had two years of 
segregated classroom experiences followed by a year of integrated 
experiences at the Experimental School; these groups are clearly 
identified in the report (Questions Seven and Eight) . 



PUPIL VARIABLES ASSESSED For this study# scholastic growth 

was equated to three pupil 

variables. They were pupil 
achievement , measured by various 

standardized tests; pupil school attendance , expressed as the number 
of days students were absent from scnooi rrom September through 
June; and teachers * perceptions of pupils* social growth and work 
habits. For the latter, the perceptions were translated to a 
numerical scale (“1” excellent to "5" poor). Both pupil attendance 
and teacher perceptions were recorded for each ■>f the final two 
years covered in the study. However, pupil achievement for each 
group was viewed for the full two or three years of the treatment 
period and was assigned greater value than the other two variables 
in the data analysis. Tables showing the comparisons of pupils 
involved in the various approaches are presented in the Appendix of 
the Final Report. 



STATISTICAL METHODS If groups being compared appeared to 

AND PROCEDURES bo similar on pretest reading 

moasures, t-tests were computed for 

tlie statistical analyses. When 

there was not a satisfactory pretest match, a one-way analysis of 
covariance was substituted. These statistical procedures were used 
to help provide answers to the nine research questions raised in the 
study. Moreover, the .05 level of confidence was established as 
acceptable for determining the significance for any one analysis. 
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All standardized posttests for pupils in Grades 2 through 6 
were administered in May 1970 • Pupils involved for three years 
were pretested near the beginning of the 1957-60 school year while 
the two year participants were given pretests in early October 1968. 
(Amplification of the stccistical procedures and the listing of 
standardized instrument? are presented in the Final Report.) 



FINDINGS 1, Black pupils enrolled in 

6Q.QK(Lgat(Ld classes at the 
school having enriched emphases 
were not appreciably different 

in their scholastic performance from similar pupils enrolled in 
6^g^dgat^d classes at control schools. 



2 . 



3. 






5. 



6 . 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



Black pupils enrolled in compensatory classes achieved greater 
scholastic gains than black pupils in segregated classes. 

Black pupils in integrated classes tended to show greater 
achievement gains than black pupils in segregated classes. 

Black pupils in compensatory classes achieved as well as black 
pupils in integrated classes. 

As revealed in the New York State Pupil Evaluation Program 
results, pupils in compensatory classes were the only students 
of those assessed in the Fifteen Point Program who recorded 
gains in their mean percentile standing during the first two 
grades of school. 

Black pupils enrolled in integrated classes at their neighborhood 
school were not appreciably different in their performance than 
similar pupils attending classes in outer city schools. 

There were no appreciable differences in outcomes between white 
pupils enrolled at an inner city school and white pupils 
attending their neighborhood schools. 

Black pupils and white pupils who scored similarly on pretest 
measures and who attended integrated classes tended to have 
similar outcomes three years later. 

Black pupils integrated at the primary level (Grades K-3) tended 
to show relatively higher scholastic gains than those black 
pupils who became integrated at the intermediate level 
(Grades 4-6) . 

Pupils having stability in residency reflected higher achievement 
outcomes in data obtained from the New York State Pupil 
Evaluation Program. 

Black pupils attending segregated classes fared least well on the 
measures used for assessing pupils enrolled in the various 
components of the Fifteen Point Program. 

Children who attended schools located in their neighborhood 
recorded fewer days of absenteeism than those enrolled in schools 
outside of their residential district. 









« 
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CAUTIONS Longitudinal studies of this type 

are affected by numerous 
uncontrollable program changes and 
design limitations . Among those 
affecting this study in particular were pupil mobility, teacher 
turnover, teacher differences, program differences, community 
pressures, and sample sizes. These factors must be kept in mind 
as the reader reflects upon the findings. While the effort has 
been made to describe and elaborate each more fully in the 
comprehensive report, it must be noted that the findings were 
relevant for a specific population, i.e. children enrolled in 
selected elementary schools of Rochester, New York during the three 
school years from September 1967 through June 1970. 



lOTE: 



A copy of the FIWAL REPORT? A THREE i'EAR LOMGITUOIMAL 5TU0Y 
TO ASSESS A FIFTEEN POINT PLAN TO REDUCE RACIAL ISOUUOU 
AND PROl/IDE Q.UALITY INTEGRATED EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PUPILS is available through the Division of Planning 
and Research, City School District, 13 Fitzhugh Street S,, 
Rochester, New York 14614 



66-413 O* 73 - ?t. 18 — 10 



« a ^ 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 



This is an interim report of the second full year of the 
Fifteen Point Plan. Evaluation of pupil achievement is expected 
to continue as an integral part of the program. As demonstrated 
last year, the majority of comparisons between groups shows no 
statistical differences. This Is not unusual for studies of 
this type.’ Over^ a relatively short period of treatment It Is to 
be expected that unless experimental effects are striking, matched 
groups will not generally demonstrate large or statistically 
reliable differences. Differentials In achievement may become 
more noticeable as the progrart effects are reinforced with time 
and through cumulative experiences, 

The following tentative conclusions are Intended to unite 
the Insights gained through the first two years of the program. 

As tentative statements they are subject to any change dictated 
by subsequent analyses. They must be viewed In the perspective 
from which they emanate — a view which readily admits to the 
difficulties Inherent In attempts to measure overall pupil 
achievement . 

These conclusions are responses to the research questions 
and follow their sequence. 



1, When the achievement of pupils In the Compensatory Educational 
Program and those of segregated classes In the Experimental 
School Is compared, no conclusive evidence favors either set 
of educational experiences. The sllg.iC margin, however, rests 
with Compensation. The one comparison between Compensation 
and the Control School clearly reveals significant advantages 
favoring Compensation. 

These findings essentially support those of last year’s study. 
What differs is the method of reporting conclusions separately 
for the two schools having larger class sizes. 



Note: .Certain unusual stresses which may have had adverse effects 

upon pupil achievement were Identified In the Control School. 



2, When the achi'^vement of black pupils in Integrated classes of 
either the enriched Inner city school or In outer city schools 
Is compared with Compensation groups , the results do not favor 
elt’cer form of educational experience over the other. This 
Is unlike the 1967-60 conclusions which clearly Identified 
higher achievement for the Integrated pupils. 
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3. A pile up of significant differences at one grade level last 
year would riot permit conclusions to be. drawn as to which 
form of integration experiences yielded greater benefits. 

Of the comparisons examined this year, the evidence Is 
somewhat more general that those pupils of the Integratlon-In 
program achieved at a slightly greater rate than transferees 
to outer city schools. 



, Eight of nine comparisons between pairs of groups revealed 
no significant differences between white children who 
transferred Into an Inner city school and those attending 
their neighborhood schools. The one comparison reflecting 
statistical significance favors the Integratlon-In group. 

Last- year *s conclusion Is corroborated - there Is no difference 
of any consequence between these two groups* demonstrated 
achievement . 



5. Within the same school, the educational advantage belongs to 
those pupils In Integrated rather than segregated classes — 
supporting last year*s conclusion. When Integratlon-In an 
Inner city setting Is contrasted with the Control School, the 
one set of comparisons at the primary level clearly favors the 
achievement accompanying Integration. The results for the 
Intermediate set favor Integratlon-In, but are less pronounced. 



6. RepUcatlng the results of last year, no firm conclusions may 
be drawn vis u vis the achievement of black pupils In segregated 
c'lasBeB of the ^.xperlmental School or In Integrated classes of 
the outer city schools, However, the transferees achieved at a 
greater rate than the Control School*s segregated group. 



7. When the achievement of resident black pupils of Integrated 
classrooms Is compared to that of similar white pupils who 
either attend the Experimental School or have remained at their 
neighborhood schools, the few significant differences between 
the respective groups tend to cancel each other. In short, 
the groups ^do not show differential achievement. 



In the one set of measurements comparing black pupils Integrated 
for one as opposed to two years,* the two year group achieved 
significantly higher Reading scores. 



8. The achievement of Grade Two pupils segregated at the 

Experimental school clearly surpasses that of those pupils In 
segregated classes at the Control School. At the Grade Four 
level, however* the groups achieved at comparable rates. The 
two Influences 1. e. the enriched emphases at the Experimental 
School and the stresses evidenced at the Control School may 
have had undetermined Impact upon the outcomes. 
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From data analyzed after two full years of study, It now 
appears that black pupils who attend integrated classes at their 
neighborhood school, which has some specially funded enrichment 
emphases, achieve at a slightly greater rate than children In 
segregated classrooms, compensatory programs, or those who 
commute to outer city Integrated schools. Pupils of the Compensatory 
Educatlor; Program over the two year period tend to show greater 
achievement gains than do those of segregated classes of both the 
Control School and the Experimental School, The two year summation 
of findings Indicates that these pupils, however, gain at a slightly 
lesser rate than those from the Integrated classes of the 
Experimental School, and at a comparable rate to those transferees 
•to outer city Rochester schools. Pupils, In the two grade levels 
surveyed at the Control School, more frequently reflect achievement 
levels which are lower than those of either the Comnensatory or 
Integrated programs. The achievement of white children enrolled at 
an Inner city school Is generally not different from that of their 
home school counterparts; If a difference appears. It seems to favor 
those who attend enriched Inner city school settings. 

Of the Initial six research questions, the majority of this 
year*s findings support those of the first year*s evaluation renort , 
Where this Is not so, data are less clear or convincing and mandate 
an additional year of Investigation, Decisions or choices relatlnR: 
to urban educational practices of the future must be predicted on 
the authority such longitudinal research may permit. 
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CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
13 FITZlIUGIl STREET SOimi 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14614 
32S-4560 



Herman R. Goldberg 

Suptrintendnt of ScbooU Decesber, 1969 



To Menbers of the Board of Education: 

This report haa been prepared in response to your resolutions 
of August 21 » 1969 » and Septesber 2, 1969 » in which you directed me 
to prepare a plan for the desegregation of the Rochester Public 
Schools and to present this plan to you by January 1» 1970. 

I have worked closely with the Advisory Planning Council on 
Quality Integrated Education which, as you know, includes repre- 
sentatives of many conunity groups, the Rochester Teachers 
Association, and the Elementary and Secondairy School Principals 
Councils. During the period of our deliberations, which has 
extended for more than two months, the New York State Board of 
Regents announced a reaffirmation of their earlier policy statement 
on the importance of integrated schools and urged school boards 
to act positively to isprove education for all children and to 
ensure that equal opportunity be made available to all. 

In order to alert state and federal officials to the need 
for financial support for these plans, members of the Council 
have visited with appropriate officials in both the New York State 
Education Department and the United States Office of Education. 

They have been assured that priority will be given to school 
districts that apply for funds for comprehensive integration 
efforts such as are contained in this report over those districts 
still in early stages of planning. 

While I have net the tine limit imposed by your resolutions, 

1 reco£Enise that the Board, as constituted when the resolutions 
of August 21 and Septesber 2, 1969, were passed, will not have all 
the sane Mmbers after January l, 1970; yet 1 would ask two things 
of you: (1) that you transmit this report to the newly constituted 

Board of Education with a strong statement of your siqpport, and 
(2) that you continue your interest in the Rochester Public Schools, 
as 1 know you will« especially by working with organisations, 
groups and individuals expressing your support for the translation 
of these plans into action for which top many people have had to 
be far too patient much too long. 



Sincerely yours. 




-i- 
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F . Q R E H Q R D 

This report wm developed to proTlde better education for 
all children, soaethlng we are all after. The plana for 
reorganisation of the elenentary and secondary schoola contained 
herein have been designed to achieve quality education for all 
children. Among the specific advantages of the plans are the 
following: 

• Upgrading of the instructional program at all levels 

• Reduction of the age and grade span in all schools 
so teachers may concentrate on the unique needs of 
children who are closer in age 

• Better use of existing school buildings 

• Optimum use of specialised teachers 

• Improved inner city education 

• Achievement of an urban cultural and ethnic balance 

In preparing this report, the Superintendent of Schools 
named 21 organisations broadly representative of the entire com- 
munity whose meid>erships later selected delegates and alternates 
to an Advisory Planning Council on Quality Integrated Education* 
Formation of this type of citisens' advisory committee was 
recoBsended strongly by the New York State Board of Regents in 
its Januax7 1968 policy statesent "Integration and the Schools*” 

During the past three months, the Advisory Planning Council 
on Quality Integrated Education has worked closely with the 
Siq>erintendent of Schools and his staff in the development of the 
plans. In completing its effort, the Council worked to maximise 
instructional improvement within a framework of minimal costs, 
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nininal building construction and minimal transportation of 
students* A review of the report Indicates that this effort has 
been successful* For instsufiee, under the planned reorganization, 
most children will continue to walk to school* At the primary 
level, more than ninety percent of the children will walk to 
school; at the Intermediate grade level, more than seventy percent 
will walk to school* This has been made possible by the attention 
given to the development of contiguous feeder patterns wherever 
feasible • 

The Advisory Planning Council on Quality Integrated Education 
has made a Herculean effort atnd Is to be congratulated for the 
quality and comprehensiveness of its work* Staff from the New York 
State Department of Education, the United States Office of Education 
and the Brockport (S*U*N*Y.) Desegregation Institute have been most 
supportive of the work of the Council* This Council, broadly repre- 
sentative of the Rochester community. Includes In Its members^4ip 
the following organizations and Individuals: 



name op organization 

Chamber of Commerce 

City Hl^ School Student 

Committee for Expanded School 
Integration 

EleMntary School Principals 
Council 

Genesee Valley District PTA 

Ibero-Arcrican Action League 

League of Women Voters 

Model. Neighborhood Council 

Monroe County Human Relations 
Committee . 

19th Ward Community Association 

Northeast Area Development and 
Southside Coalition 



deleqate(d ) and alternate (A ) 

D - Worth Holder 
A - Prank Slbilio 
D - Tyrone Saunders 



D - Mrs* William A* Peck 
A - Mrs* Edvard Belcher 
D - Richard Cavallaro 

A - Dr* Alice Young 

D - Mrs. Wm Tliompson 
A - Edt;ard McCoriaick, Jr* 

D - Miss Dlnorah Rudolph 

A - Domingo Garcia 

D * Mrs* Leila Edwards 

A - Mrs* Edith Halpem 

0 - George Merida 
A - Mrs* Amelia Glenn 
D^^llTlam C* Young 
A ~ Dr* Juanita Pitts 
D - Dr* Conrad Istock 
A - Alfred Sette, Jr* 

D - Mrs* Joseph Kostecke 
A - Mrs* Duane Gilchrist, Jr* 
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Offlee of 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Council 

Rochester 

Secondary 



Urban Ministry 
Council » PTA 
Neighborhood School 
Teachers Association 



D - Laurence Xlrvan 
A - Rev« Perry Puller 
D - Stanley Marcus 
A - Mrs* Louise Levy 
D - James Slms» Jr. 

A - James Brown 
D - Wilbur Oerst 
A - Daniel Heffeman 



school Principals Couroll D - Benjamin Richardson 

A - Norauui Morreale 



Teen Age League 



D - Donald Quigley 
A - Peter Easley 



United Federation of Inner City D - Reecy Davis » jr. 

Parents A - Richard Harrison 

Urban League D - Mrs. Wyoma I. Best 

A - Charles Jones 



Following appointment of the Council on October 6, 1969 1 
Mrs. WllUaa Peck was elected Chairman; Mr. Reecy Davis, Jr., 
Vice-Chairman; and Mrs. Wyoma Best, Secretary. The Council has 
Btet weekly for more than two months as a ful! . Council and more 
often as subcomsilttees of the Council. Tbese subcomBd.ttees 
Included: 



1. Reorganisation of the Elementary Schools 

2. Reorganisation of the Secondary Schools 

3. Upgrading Inner City Schools 

A. Community Contacts 

5. Expectations for the Greater Rochester Area 

So that the Ideas "f the many groups and Individuals of the 
sixty-one original applicants for the Council could be transmitted 
to the Council, the Conunlty Contacts subcommittee set up four 
sessions of "OPERATION LISTEN" In different parts of the city to 
receive statements from many Interested persons. In addition, two 
sessions were held with mothers of "HEAD STAtT" programs. A number 
of valuable suggestions from "OPERATION LISTEN" have been received. 
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Throughout this total effort, there has been a close working 
relationship of the Counoll with the Superintendent of Schools and 
many aenbors of his staff, long hours were devoted to developing, 
receiving, cheeking, and recheeklng the necessary data for the 
report. The Instructional advantages of the reorganisation plan 
were thoroughly reviewed by the subeoanlttees and the full Council 
and are fully reflected In the report. 

While the Advisory Planning Council and City School District 
staff have been at work on this doeuswnt, another staff and Its 
lay board has boon similarly concerned with the problem of desegre- 
gation. During the past few months, the Division of Research of 
the Now fork State Education Department has coiq>lled a sujor report 
entitled Racial and Social Class Isolation In t he Schools. The 
principal findings of this study are sunarlzed below: 

I . The KuutU eaaacaf acacaaeh UtMKty tkU 

itkeeU Uelattd oa tkt btuU c4 aace may be dtUdtd^ 
kMmiiU to tkt ocaduUc aehicvcmcaf e< thtt* itudtnU. 

Tkt cv^dcace indico,tu tkot tkt HtgtUlvt t{{tcU of 
ttgttgottd oekeetiHg tut tot a tttutt ei ttcitl itelt' 
tien tlont but aae a eeaaceucaec of tkt dooUmunt tetitl 
tnd teeuooUe tuvtAoniKtut of tkt tchool aud cttiitoem. 

Tkt paobfcai of tatiU Uolttleu U a past of tkt btetdtt 
ptebltm of toUtl clttt iteUUeu. Mtgtott tnd etAttin 
otku miuoJUtg §*oap mtmbtu aae ptopettiomutUf meac 
diitdvtuttgtd bccaasc e^ Xhc tlott coAAtttJUeu betwcca 
aaec tnd eceaesiZc afatiu aad tkt toutinuimg tnd txtttt- 
bwUng luftututt tuidtuUtt aad Atkeot Atgttgttien. 
Newcvea, aay afadeaf • mhcfhca he be Htgto, Tuttto lUeaa, 
white, ea a membea of tup ethea idtutlfitblt gtoup - 
is Uktlp to Aufftt seme dtgttt of uadeaechievemeat as 
a eesutC of atteadaaee ia seheeis aad eiassaeems with 
pAtdemiututtp tomt* seeiaC aad eeeaesiie states ehitdeea. 

t. The studies e£ meae thaa 50 seheet iategaatiea paogeams 
aeaeeatty sebstaatiate the positive tffttt* of iateeeatiea 
aepeated ia the meae aepaeseatative aatieaat ea ttgiontl 
Atndiu of the issue. Fuatheemeae, these ttuditt Akou 
that a wide vaaiety. e^ :iate|Aatiea e^ieats iavetviaa tsaasfea 
peeaeams mithia tkt uabaa settiag ea busing <eem aabaa to 
suhaebaa aaeas geaeaatty -iaeiti t a t ed the euueatieaat diiwetep- 
mcat e^ Negae AtudtnU white white Atudtut* eeatinucd to 
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mtikt tkt iuu*t €ckitvtmtnt gtUiu. Tkt tvidtHCt 
imdictUt* tk*t iuttgktUlom iA ■•«£ tUteXivt in 9A,e.m$tLni 
tdncntinmnt dtvttnmvti nmomg Ncf«« AtndtmH tluk i* 
c0mptn4tUtAg tductUtn in Atgntgnttd 4ckool iUtimg*. 

S. Tkt t*nn4(tt «| iimu~4intu4 tiudtnit to ockcoU mitk pnt- 
domintntlg mpptA-tUtiu otndtnU i* tiktip to kttp 
tktin tdmtntion i(t |c| tAontfiA oeewu continuoiutp 
btiinning in tkt tttiiut tltmtnttuip ttndu, (6| tkt p*o- 
poAtion of lomtA' 4 tttu 4 otndtnto in tit otkool it btion 
St ptnttnt, nnd (el tkt noootintion 04 LomtK- tnd nppt*- 
otntmo otndtnto ottnto mitkin tinootooou «i ntlt no in 
tkt tntint otkooi. 

4. Uktn lomtA-otn^tno otndtnto nnt ttnnoittntd to otkooio mitk 
pntdtminnnttp npptA-otttno otndtnto, tkt tvidtntt outttoto 
tknt tontinntil ntoidtntt in n iomtA~otntuo niitkbonkood mitt 
not inttkitAt mitk Me ntkitvtmtnt gtin tknt io to bt espee^cd 
no n Atonlt <| ctCcadeKee in tkt otioot mitk pAtdominnnttp 
upptA’Otntno otndtnto. 

5. Tkt {indingo oi nntionnt nnd totnl otudito gtntAnttp indi- 
cntt tknt tkt inttgnnttd otkoot ottting kno oubotnntint 
pottntint iOA impAoving inttAAneint undtAOtnnding nmong 
MtgAo nnd lokitt otndtnto. Tkt dtvttopmtnt inttAAneint 
(AxAndokipo iHcde mee poooibtt in tkt inttgiuUtd otkoot 
ottting) /tppceiu to bt nn impoAtnnt tondition in dneititnting 
tdntntionnl nnd popekotogitnt dtvttopmtnt tmong diondvnntngtd 
minoAitp gAoup otndtnto. 



Based on tlieae flndlnga, tha Naw York State Board of Ragonta 
laauad a roatatoMnt of Ita poUey on Intagratlon and tha aehoola 
aarllar thla wjnth. In thla raatataaant the Board of Raganta 
eoaelttad Ita^lf again to tha allalnatlon of raelal aagragatlon In 
tha aehoola as follows: 

Me nAt tonvinttd tknt tkt ttiminntion od Aneitl otgAtgntion 
in tkt otkooto tnn tnktntt tkt ntndtnUt ntkitvtmtnt o\ nan> 
mkitt tkitdAtn mkitt mtintnining ntkitvtmtnt of mkitt tkitdAtn 
nnd tnn tdfttt pooitivt efcaafea M inttAAneint nndtAOtnnding 
foA ntt tkitdAtn. Tkt IntttA tonoidtAntion io psaaaaaat. I| 
tkitdAtn a| diUtAtnt aaeu nnd ttononUt nnd oteint gnonpo 
knot no oppoAtnnitg to knom tnek otktA nnd to tint togttktA 
in otkoot, tktg ennnot bt txpttttd to gtin tkt nndtAOtnnding 
nnd mntnnt Atopttt nteuonAg |a« Me tokuion of onn ootittg. 
Tkt otnbititg a| ana ootint oAdtA dtptndo, in Utgt mtnouAt, 
on tkt nndtAOtnnding nnd AUptet mkink io dtnivtd 4nom n 
tommon tdnentionnt txptAitnet aaianf divtAOt Aneitl, oteint, 
nnd ttonomie gnonpo - inttgnnttd tdnentitn. Tkt nttninmtnt 
04 inttgAnttd tdnention io dtptndtnt span tkt ttiminntion 04 
Anoint otgAtgntion in tkt oekttto. 
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In Its statement, the Board of Regents pointed out that 



the elimination of racially segregated education Is also national 
policy as follows: 

The Supaeme CouaX o< the United State* aecenttif ha* 

Jtuled, in the ea*e e( Atexandea v*. Hetme* Ceunttf Booed 
ei EdueatieH. that the' *egaegated *cneel* *h tu^aaisapp-c. 

MU 4 C be ettminated at eace, and that theae mu*t be a 
"Tetatty uiUtaay *ehoot *y*tem fee alt eligible r>upit* 
uitheut tegatd te tace oa coZoa." Uhile the deMien eelate* 
to de juac *egaegatien, it a((iam* the bMie phile*ephy of 
the’~Ceuit oa «ie elimination e( *egaegatien. 

On December 22, 1969, Commissioner of Education Ewald B. 

NyQUlst, In a letter to tho Superintendent of Schools , Indicated 

that the plans being developed would have the highest priority 

for financial and other types of aid. Dr. Nyqulst’s letter 

follows this Foreword. 

It Is within this context of declared local, state, and 
national policy that this report has been prepared. As stated 
recently by John W. Gardner, former Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare and currently Chairman of the Urban Coalition: 



-WE CAN DO THESE THINGS. 

NO ONE CAN DO THEM FOR US." 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THK STATK lOUCATION OtPANTMKNT 
ALSANY, NIW YORK ItttA 



Friday 
Deceniber 19 



19 



69 



Mr. Herman R. Goldberg 
Superintendent of Schools 
13 Fitzhugh Street 
Rochester, Mew York 14614 

Dear Mr. Goldbergs 

I have been very pleased to learn of the formation 
and efforts of the Advisory Planning Council on Quality 
Integrated Education to assist you in drafting a plan for 
eliminating racial imbalance in the schools of your city. 
Mr. Mordos, Administrator of the Division of Intercultural 
Relations, was present as an observer when the Council 
was organized, has been kept informed of its work and the 
other day spoke to t%^ representatives about the progress 
that has been made to date, which he found very impressive. 

I wish to comnend these efforts and to express my 
hope that a sat^factory plan will be produced and adopted 
by the Board for euly implementation. The position of the 
Regents, which I strongly support, is set forth in the 
statements of January, 1968, and Decenber, 1969, under the 
title Integration and the Schools . 

Please be assured that the Education Department will 
give all the financial and other help it can within ' avail- 
able resources . We regard the integration of the schools 
of Rochester as %rorthy of the highest priority. 



Faithfully yours. 




Ewald B. Myquist 
Commissioner of Education. 




68-412 O - 72 - pL 18 -- 11 
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BASIS EQR m£ REPORT 



On August 21, 1969, snd Ssptsitosr 2, 1969, ths Roehsstsr Board of 



Bdueatlon adoptod roaolutlona dlroetlng tha Suparlntandant of 
Seheela to propare a report for the daaagregatlon of tha Roehaatar 
Publle Sehoola and to proaant thla report to tha Board of 
Bduoatlon by January 1, 1970i Iha eoaplate roaolutlona road as 
follows : 



August 21, 1969 

By Coaalaaloner Phillips • 

Z Bova that thla Board dlroet tha Suparlntandant 
to propara a raport to bo ready by January 1, 1970 whleh 
would eontaln tha following Inforaatlen: 



racial labalanea In. tha. future. 

3. Plana tha Suparlntandant would put forward If 
ordered to eoavlataly daaagragata the aeheola by 
a daflnlta data In the near future. 

A eoat figure and the nvabmr of ehlldran af footed 
would aeeoapany each Itaa. 

Seconded by CowBlaalonar Roehe. 



that have bean put Into affaet alnea August 1963 
2. Plana eurrantiy In prbgraaa iriileh will raduoa 



1. A detailed daaerlptlon of daaa^gatlon aaiuwraa 



Adopted tean^usly. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 1 
Septenber 2, 1969 



By Comlssloner Ashford - 



WHEREAS, s proTlously constituted Rochester 
Bosx^ bf Eduestlon on August 27 i 1963 unsmluously 
sdoptsd s policy to reduce 'slgnlfleantly rscltl Isdbslsnce 
In Rochester schools In response to s dlroctlTS froa the 
New York State CoBBd.ssloner of Eduestlon, and 

WHEREAS, SOBS sl^lfleant' steps haws been taken 
durliig the past six years with Bueh- yet reaalnlng to be 
done to lapleswnt that policy resolution, therefore be 

/ RESOLVED, That ithe present Board of Education 
reafflras the goals of the, rsisolutlon of August 27, 1963 
and also afflras the stateaent of POLICY and RECOMWENDA- 
TIONS by the Bostrd^of Regents of "the unxwerslty of the 
SiiEe of New York bii INTEORATION and the SCHOOLS . January 
1968, and be It further: 

RESOLVED, That the Superintendent of Schools 
proceed with the preparation of the report as directed by 
unanlaous resolution of. the Board of Education on 
August 21, 1969, and be It further 

, . . .R^OLVED, That the, Board pledges Itself to seek 

the .necessary funds to proceed with additional steps 
towsinl quality Integrated education for all Rochester 
public School ohlldren and pledge Itself to work Inten- 
sively throu^ . eoaaunlty InTolveaent for the support;of .. . 
these bduoatlohal pffor*t8.|!y'.\;V., 

,. Seconded by :CoaB^.SBloner . Phillips. 

■' r. s. 'I'c r.riXfc'j : 

- Adop.ted . Mnanla|ously . t,., . c, .■ 



.1 f 






O 

ERIC 
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DE SE6EGAT10N MEASURES THAT HAVE BEEN 
eUI im EFEECT mCE AUGUST . 1361 



Date 



Program 



August 27, 1963 



September 1, 1963 



November 21, 1963 



November 27, 1963 



The Board of Education adopted a policy 
resolution stating that it believed that 
improved racial balance in the schools 
would contribute to a more favorable climate 
for increasing pupil motivation and achieve- 
ment, and directed the Superintendent of 
Schools to develop plans during the 1963-64 
school year which would reduce significantly 
racial imbalance In schools in which 
imbalance exists. 

The Board of Education submitted a report to 
the Coimaissioner of Education entitled ^Racial 
Imbalance in the Rochester Public Schools." 
Data submitted to the Commissioner included 
the following 5.nformation: 



(a) Seven elementary schools in Rochester in 
1962-63 had enrollments of non-white pupils 
in excess of 501: 

School - 3. 95.31 School 14 82.11 

4 92.0s 27 69.61 

9 90.1s 26 58. 9S 

2 89. 8S 

Two other schools were nearing 50S: 

School 19 46. 6S 

20 47.0s 

No secondary school had an enrollment of 
over 50S. Madison had 44.4S. The next 
highest was West High with 12. 5S. 

Administration was directed to implement the 
Open Enrollment Plan. 



First Trans-Urban exchange between social 
studies classes of Madison High School 
(student population 50.2 per cent black) and 
John Marshall which had only one non-white 
student. . Conferences gave black and white 
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Pebruary 3t 1964 



Fabruary 3t 1964 



Sunar» 1964 



Septaaber, 1964 



Suaneri 1965 



Septeaber, 1965 



Septaaber, 1965 




studantB an opportunity for candid dlseuaalon 
and helped reduce apprehenalona. Slallar 
exchanges with suburban Bast Irondsquolti 
Brighton Ciid a "lire In" exchange with Penfleld 
followed. 

Open Enrollaent started on woluntary basis 
from six Inner city sending schools to 
el^taen recelwlng schools. 1500 requests; 

513 accepted for placejaent; 495 coapleted 
tern. 

Transfer of 116 pupils fron grades 5 and 6 of 
School No. 3 to No. 30 School. Reasons: ower- 
crowding at No. 3 and awallablllty of sewen 
elaasrooas at No. 30. Pupils from School No. 3 
regrouped In classes with pupils froa School 
No. 30. 

Suburbsn Brighton Sehoel District No. 1 
invited 25 sleaentary pupils froa Inner city 
to attend suaaer school In Brighton, twenty- 
five .pupils froa School No. 19 attended. 

Open Enrollaent continued on a voluntary 
basis with 48o pupils from eight Inner city 
eleaantary schools to twenty receiving 
schools. 

Brighton suaaer school prograa continued, 
with 35 pupils froa School No. 19* Funds 
provided by PTAs of both schools. 

Voluntary Extended Hom Zone Plan (TRIAD) 
Instituted. Three triads: No. 8. 20. 22 : 

No. 16. 19. 29 : No. 11. 25. 27 . Open 
^rollaenw aaong these scnoo is. Total 
requests for transfer: k23* Total nuaber 
placsd: 231* 

On Invitation from suburban Vest Irondequplt 
Central School District, 24 first grade 
pupils transferred from School No. 19 to 
Vest Irondequolt. Vest Irondequolt planned 
to take 25 first grade pupils each year for 
12 years with each student eoaple ting his 
school career In the suburban district If he 
chooses. Funds provided froa State Education 
Depaieaent and Title .1, B.S.E.A. 
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SepteiibeF^ 1965 

March 3» 1966 
Nay 19 » 1966 

Siuner, 1966 
SuHMr, 1966 



Suaaer, 1966 



Suner, 1966 



Septaaber, 1966 



Sapteihber, 1966 



Septeabar» 1966 



School No. 26 eloaed. Was a racially 
iabalaneed school with lH,2% non-white. 

In 196t-65 it had been a grade 7 school. 

Board of Education reaffirmed Its policy to 
reduce racial iabalanee. 

Board of Education directed Superintendent 
of Schools to prepare a plan to prowide for 
the desegregation of the elementary schools. 
Such plan to be presented to the Board of 
Education for its consideration no later than 
February 1, 196 7 • 

Brighton summer school program continued, with 
H2 pupils from School No. 19* 

; i . . . . . , 

Brockport, New York Campus School of State 
Unlsersity College inrlted 75 elementary 
pupils from the inner city and 75 pupils 
from the Brockport area to attend summer 
school together. , Pupils selected from 
Schools No. IM and 20. 

Suburban Penfield Central School District 
Ihslted 30 elementary pupi.:is from inner city 
to attend sussMr school. Pupils selected 
from School No. 27* 

Community Resources Vox4cshop developed plans 
for Projeot UNIQUE (United Now for Integrated 
Quality Urban-Suburban Education), Title III 
(E.S.E.A.). 

Open Enrollment offered on secondary level. 

7th grade students from Schools No. 2, 3, 
permitted to attend Jefferson, Marshall or 
Charlotte High Schools, as well as their 
siblings in Madison. 230 iiooepted. 

Harley School, a private suburban day school, 
invited six inner city elementary children 
to attend Harley for the nntlre school year. 
North Star Scholarship Program. Selected 
from School No. 9« 

Broclq|>ort invited 32 :elerientary pupils to 
attend Mgular daiy sdhc/ol program. Pupils 
selected from School No. 20. 



1JUID.O 
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Scpteaber, 1966 Brighton Invited 57 elementary pupils to 

attend regular day school program. Pupils 
selected from School No. 19. 

September, 1966 West Irondequolt program continued, with 

^9 pupils In grades 1 and 2 attending West 
Irondequolt from School No. 19. 

November 3, 1966 Publication of the report, "The Puerto Rican 

In the Rochester Public Schools." 

February 1, 1967 The Superintendent of Schools presented to 

the Board of Education the follomlng four 
possible plans for the desegregation of the 
elementary sehools: 

1. Rochester Natural Educational Park Plan 

2. The Rochester Plan 

3. The Combination Plan 

H. The Home-Base Plan 

February 1, 1967 Student Union for Integrated Education (SUZE) 

formed by black and white, urban-suburban, 
public and non-pub lie school students to 
press for a reduction In racial Isolation In 
Monroe County. 

March 16, 1967 Board of Education adopted a 15 point plan: 

I. Use selected features of the Combination 
Plan. 

2. Reduce class slse In School No. 3 to 15 
In K-3. School aide In each classroom. 

3. Reading speolallst for each Inner city 
school. 

H, Voluntary transfer of children In grades 
t-6 In School No. 3 to periphery receiving 
sehools. 

5. Transfer three NAP classes for the gifted 
to School No. 2 In September, 1967. Invite 
applications from gifted children In suburbs. 

6. Implement a voluntary reverse open enrollment 
' program to Inner city Schools No. 2 and 6. 

7. Above reverse open enrollment program to be 
aooeapanled by a similar program In Catholic 
schools. 

8. Imploment World of ^Inquiry School In 
SepteaberV 1967 under Title III. 130 

''''ohlldreiii ■ 

9. Continue expansion of urban-suburban pupil 
transfer program. 




! 
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May, 1967 
Summer » 1967 

Summer, 1967 



Summer, 1967 
Summer, 1967 
September, 1967 



10. Continue Integrated pre-kindergarten 
demonstration program at School No. 26. 

11. Encourage development of a voluntary 
cooperative federation of school districts 
In region to plan ways of reducing racial 
Isolation In Monroe County as well as 
other matters of mutual concern. 

12. Continue to encourage additional partici- 
pation In open enrollment and TRIAD programs. 

13. Cooperate fully with community agencies 
whose programs seek to remove the basic 
causes of racial Isolation. 

1^. Work with coordinator of the Demonstration 
Cities Program to upgrade the city through 
new educational facilities and services. 

Plan site selection for replacement of 
schools that will Improve total educational 
program to the greatest extent possible. 

15. Request Board of Regents and Commissioner 
of Education to send a report on progress 
made toward elimination of legal and 
financial barriers to reducing Isolation 
In the schools In the Rochester area. 

Project UNIQUE funded through Title III (E.S.E.A.). 

Invitations received from Brighton, Brockport, 
and Penfleld to continue the elementary summer 
school transfer programs, with numbers Increased 
to 75 pupils to be sent to each of these schools. 

Invitation received from suburban Plttsford 
Central School District for 50 elementary and 
50 secondary Inner city children to Plttsford 
summer schools. 

Invitation received from Greece School District 
to send 100 Inner city elementary children to 
summer school In 1967. 

Invitation received from Webster School 
District to send 100 Inner city elementary 
children to summer school in 1967. 

Reverse Open Enrollment (Expanded Voluntary 
Open Enrollment) Initiated at Clara Barton 
School No. 2 In the Inner city. One hundred 
and . forty white children bused to School 
No. 2 from 30 outer city schools. 



• 
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September • 1967 


Invitation received .from Broekport to 
continue day aehool program for Inner city 
children, with number Increased from 32 to 
80. 




i 


Septeiber, 196? 

1 

f 


West Zrondequolt Increased program from H9 
to 6t children. St. Jerome School In East 
Rochester became the first suburban parochial 
school to participate In Urban-Suburban 
Transfer Program. St. Thomas the Apostle 
In West Irondequolt also Initiated a program. 






Scpteiber, 1967 


Invitation received from Brighton to con- 
tinue day aehool program for Inner city 
children, for 57 pupils. 






Stpteaber, 1967 


World of Inquiry School of Project UNIQUE | 
(Title III) opened. Integrated education | 
demonstrated with Inner city, outer city 1 
and suburban puplla In same aehool. 9 






Deeeaber, 1967 


Brighton Central School District's Board \ 

of Education reiterated Its position on 

racial balance stating Its belief "that 

quality Integrated education should be a 

major goal of the public schools and a 

eoneem of all Amerleans." 






Deeeiber, 1967 


/ * ■ j 

Pipil trtntfert to reduce racial iiolatlon 
ut;der the Fifteen Point Progran and Project 
UMXQUB inoreaaed from 126l in day school to 
2219. 






1 January, 1966 


Urban-Suburban Saturday Art Enriohaent 
Program with Vest Irondequolt started* 






i 

Vebruary, 1968 


Quality Education Now, a group of 100 urban- ! 

suburban educators and parents, fonaed to 
press for integration* 






Nareh, 1968 


An* Netion Indlwisible - Telsfision program 
shown to ail sonoois. 

Discussion materials were developed for use of 
staff In newly Integrated schools. 






1 Nareh, 1968 

|Tf 


Spanish lessons for teachers end school 
secretaries oondueted over WTZR, the . City 
School Dlstrlot's olosed circuit telovlslon 
system. 






1 July, 1968 


Urban-suburban summer schools reached peak 
with 797 pupils enrolled. 


t 


' 


jn \ • 

^ Septeaber^ 1968 

■1 


Frederick Douglass Junior High School opened 

as a planned Integrated Junior high aehool. j 

. i 




r 

i 

\ 


1 


' 


[i 

i 

1 

1 




i 

i 
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September, 1968 


Reverse Open Enrollment expanded to include 
Dag Hanmarskjold School Noa 6. 


Septeaber, 1968 


Suburban prograas bontlnued to expand with 
Penfleld, Plttaford, and Wheatland-Chlll 
taking 99 city children Into their elase- 
roons. A nuaber of non-publle schools alao 
Joined the pregraa. 

Three-year West Irondequolt study of busing 
prograa concluded that "Inner-elty blaoka 
hare benefltted froa the experience" and 
"the Integrated whites learn acre because 
the blaoka are there.” 


Pall. 1968 


Zntergroup relation handbooks secured for 

all elementary elassroom teachers during 

fall of 1968 . 1 


February, 1969 


Project Beacon aaterlal on Negro History 1 
distributed to all teachers . This has been i 
printed by the New York State Education | 
Department for distribution to all school | 
.districts In the State. Zt Is to be i 
published by Benefle Press for general sale J 
In Septeaber 1969. ^ 


February, 1969 


Hultl-ethnlo aaterlala purohased under sj 

Title Z for distribution to both sending 
and reeelwlhg schools In the Open Enrollaent 
..Program Sohoola. . 


February, 1969 


Two hundred slxtw-flTe eooles of Desegregation 
Works: A Primer For Parents and Teachers 
purohased and distributed to all elementary 
and secondary sohools using funds froa 
Title Z. 


February, 1969 


Cooperation with the Desegregation Institute | 

of the State University College at Brookport. | 


February, 1969 ' 


Negro History courses now offered In all | 

secondary schools. | 


February i 1969 


Television Prograas prepared for oltywlde | 

: use on Integration. ; | 


April, 1969 


Bleaentary school prlnelpals unanimously 
ealled for. total Integration of city aehools. 


June 19, 1969 


Znner eity group deaand total Integration. 
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June 27, 1969 



July-August, 1969 
August 21, 1969 

Septenber 2, 1969 

Oetober-Deeember, 
December, 1969 
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Plttsford doubled number of inner city 
students to 100. Wheatland-Chill also 
doubled number to 28. Penfield, Broekport, 

West Irondequolt and parochial schools 
also increased number. 

Number of Rochtister pupils participating 
in transfer plans increased to more than 
3,000. Rochester singled out by federal 
government as one of the five school systems 
which has made progress in desegregation - 
Planning Educational Change - How Piv^ 

School Systems Desegregated - Volume IV, 

U.S. 00^ Printing Office, PS5. 238:38013. 

Despite this progress there are now ten 
de facto segregated elementary schools in 
Rochester and evidence of increasing 
i^alance in the high schools. 

Various community groups from inner and 
outer city call for total integration. 

Resolution passed by the Rochester Board of 
Education directing the Superintendent to 
put forward plans to desegregate the schools. 

Further resolution passed by the Rochester 
Board of Education **reaffirming the goals 
of earlier Board resolution and pledging 
itself to seek the necessary funds to proceed 
with additional steps toward quality inte- 
grated education for all Rochester Public 
School children and pledging itself to work 
intensively through community involvement 
for the support of these educational efforts 

1969 Meetings with Advisory Planning Counoil on 
Quality Integrated Education. 

Presentation of the report Qrade Reorgmiiation 
and Desegregation of the Ro^ester Public 
Schools to fae Board of EduoationT^ 
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EFFECI Q£ PREVIOUS DESEGREGATION HEASUfiEi 

While the programs listed on the foregoing pages have brought 
about greater pupil diversity in many of our schools t it has not 
been possible to prevent or delay the increase in the number of our 
schools that are de facto segregated* The foregoing programs have 
produced objective data indicating that integrated education works 
if it provides quality* The schools must therefore move forward to 
extend quality integrated education to all children. 

In the graphs which follow it is possible to see the changes 
which have taken place in the racial composition of the elementary 
schools since 1963* Note that in 1963» schools were predominantly 
either black or white. In 1963» there were 21 schools with less 
than 2S non-white children; however, by 1968, there were no schools 
in this category. By 1966, every school showed an increase in the* 
non-white population, except for those two schools involved in 
reverse open enrollment where white children were enrolled in what 
were prior to that schools with predominantly non-white populations. 
Despite the fact that many non-white children have moved into 
schools which were predominantly White before, the inner city 
sending schools remain virtually non-white* This reflects 
continuing segregated housing and limited availability of housing 
alternatives to families from minority groups* In fact the number 
of schools with more than 50f non-white students has increased from 
8 to 11 in the 5-year period, 1963-1966, with 6 over 90f non-white* 

A racially balanced school is one where the number of children 
white and non-white reflects the same proportion as exists in the 
larger comnunity* 5)chools today to be racially balanced, therefore. 



■ft 

X 
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need to be approximately 681 white. Assuming a 5 point margin 
(63-731 white), elementary schools are currently racially 
imbalanced. 

Research done locally on the impact of moving children to 
more racially balanced schools suggests children's academic 
performance improves. The recent results on the New York State 
Pupil Evaluation Program indicate that inner city children are far 
below state norms in their achievement on tests. This implies that 
one way to improve achievement is to Integrate the schools. 
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EFFECT OF PUPIL TRAVISFER. PR.06iKAU 
W\THIN GVTyjSCHOOL. DISTRICT 
OM RACIAL CUAWdlE PER ELEMEKITARV SCHOOL 

1963 1968 



NUMBEIl OF SCHOOLS 


PERCBMT 
MOM VHtTS 


HUXAbEK OF SCHOOLS 


(iD l2) iD ^ 

(2l t2] Cjl] l2) Q 

24 (H Til I2l liJ til 

l2] C2) Ctj til ID 

Q 


LESS THAM 
2% 


0 


ry iD iD (D iD iD 

^ (D tD 


2-107. 


dl D (D (D D 7 

(D D . 


£ D lii tD (D tD 


0 

CO 

f 

0 


tD tD txl iD til 
iD D tD ti til 
tD ^ til iD ti 21 
til iD til til lil 
tD 


i C2l 


30 - 50 % 


^ t^ cD iD iD a 

(H ® 


o D tD tD ^ iD 
o ( 2 i iti iD 


MORE THAVt 

50 % 


l£l £1 il * 

IS] i2l * * * 11 
til 



^ 6 arc aor* than 
P* 901 IHbaluiead 



r». •*? »<• 
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PLANS CURRENTLY IM EBOfifiES^ MUM MILL 
REDUCE RACIAL IHBALANCE Id M ElililBL 



A. Th» Continuation of Prti»nt ProKraai 
1 • Op«n Enrollment 
2. Reverse Open Enrollsent 



3. Urban--Suburban Transfers 
World of Inquiry School 



B, Grade Reorganisation in Schools Mee dins ReplaoeaejH 

1. A n«« lnt#r.#dl«t# •chool Is bslng JrL-., 

to serve several present south and southwest school districts. 
The reooMended feeder pattern Tor this integrated JiSn 

been Incorporated in the overall plan for grade ^organisation 
of the elementary schools included in this report . 



2 . 



3 . 



Other new schools scheduled to be constructed in the future 
could be incorporated In the overall grade reorganisation 
plan. I 

The reorganisation of the seioondary schools as outlined ^ 
this report will improve education and reduce inbalance in 
future Junior and senior high schools. 



C, Cooperative Projects With Monroe County Scho ol Districts 

As outlined in the section of this report, CITT BOWIPARm 
wtto<p WOT BS BARRiiRg. urban«»suburban planning for cooperative 

projects for the flucation of th.^ 
^spectlve pupils could help reduce racial imbalance in the 
future . 
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REORfiANlZATlQN ji||n DE5E6ICfiATI()M QE m 
SgCONDARY SCHOOLS 

Tht plan for tbt roorganlsatlon of tht otoondarp schools* 
orsstlng four Junior high lobools (Oradso 7-6) snd fly# senior 
blgh sobools (Orsdso 9-12} proposes a feeder pattern of nearly 
oontlguous eleaentary sobool dlstrlots. (Only two dlstrlots out 
of A2 are not In a oontlguous feeder pattern In tbe Junior hl^ 
eobool plan; only one dletrlot Is not In a oontlguoue feeder 
pattern In the eanlor high eohool plan.) Conaaquantly the 
undeniable beneflte of eeparate Junior and senior high sohools 
and good raolal balanoa are aohleyed with a alnlaua aaount of 
transportation. 

Therefore, It Is reoonaended that further staff work oontlnua 
to effaot the laplaaentatlon of this plan. The staff work would 
Involve the following eleaents: 

1. Developaent of the Instraotlonal prograa for eaoh sobool. 

2. Developsent of plans for the oonvarslon of buildings 
dlotated by the Instructional prograsi* followed by tbe 
actual oonvarslon. 

3. Rsorultaent and reasslgnnsnt of staff. 

b. Xn-aervloe training of staff. 

5. Transfsr of natarlals and oqulpstnt. ‘ 

6. Developaent of the pupil transportation systen (la 
oooperatlon with the Roebester Transit Systen). 

It Is to be noted that this plan. In Its present fom, appears 
to fill several of the saoondary sohools. Sons aodlfloatlon aay be 
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ntotiikry, but It Is not antiolpstsd that suoh aodiriostion will 
rsiult in any signlfioant ohangt in tha baslo oonospt> 

Stvtral varlabltii for th# aost part unprodiotibloi aay 
noeoMitsta furthar ainor aodifiostlon. 

1. Tha final daoiiion on tha futura of Edison Taohnioal and 
Industrial High School. 

2. Tha possibility of an Urban Job Corps Cantor. 

3. Partial or oosplata closing of Catholio sohools or 
othar private schools. 

H. Tha naad to absorb ovar 30 elassas of special education 
students now in alaasntary schools ones tha slaasntary 
school plan is coaplatoly laplasMntad. 

5. Oraaea Pros School District. 

6. Tha Nodal Cities Neighborhood Council. 

7. Tha Third Ward Urban Ranawal Project. 

8. Tha Southeast Loop Urban Ranawal Project of tha 
Central Businsss District. 

9. Tha Upper Palls Urban Ranawal Project. 

It Is raeognltad that, froa tha wary outsat, tha secondary 
school buildings will be at capacity. 

Pupil population has bean increasing steadily for savaral 
years. Projections indicate that this trend will continue. Tha 
Junior high schools will need additional space for epeoial 
education olassas now in eleaentary sehoel buildinge. 

It appears certain that at least one new secondary school 
will soon be needed. It is rsooaaandad that the Board of 
Education taka lassadlate steps to ra<iuaat the ao<julsltlon of 
ifwH In Bdearton Park as a possible site for an addition to 
Jefferson High Sehool. 



> JLi4 t 
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INSTRUCTIOHAL ADVANTAGES Q£ SEPARATE 
JUNIOR and senior high SCHOQIS 



1 . Students in the etrly edoleeesnt period here unique phyeleel, eoelel. 
eMtlonel, end Intelleetuel needs that dletlnguleh thea froa senior 
high eehool students. A eeparete orgenltetlonel unit with e prograa 
keyed to the neede of eerly edoleeeente reeognltee these dlffereneee. 

‘On the other hand, the greeter Independcnec whleh should be afforded 
senior high eehool students dose not here to be eurtalled as it night 
If students fron grades 7-12 were to be housed in s single building. 

2. The Junior high eehool funetlons as s trsnsitionsl unit between the 
*^*B*ntary eehool end the senior high eehool. It provides for s 
gradual transition between the eleaentary eehool in irtileh the self- 
eontalned elaseroon is the predoalnating unit and the highly depsrt- 
■Mntallsed senior hi^ eehool. It eontinuee the developaent of bseie 
ekllls begun at the elenentsry level and provides the esteneive 
exploratory experienoes which auet preeede the nore speelsilsed 
setlvltles of the senior high aehool. 

3 . A separate Junior high eehool with students within s Halted age 
***ng« ■•kes it possible to provide for the extensive exploratory 
experienoes neeeeesry in an eeonoaleal asnner. The aajor enphasie 

in a Junior high eehool prograa le on a wide exploration of a variety 
of areas as eontrseted with the aore speeislited interests of the 
senior high school level. 

4. A separate Junior high eehool unit provides appropriate and extensive 
extraeurrleular setivitiee and offers lesderAip opportunities for 
early adoleseente saong their own peers. 

5 . The separation of Junior and senior high eehoole insures the assign- 
aent of tesohere who are epeelallsts at eseh level particularly 
interested In working with students of a apeeifie age group. 

6. The larger senior high aehool enrollaent aakee it possible to offer 

a greater variety of epeeiallxed gnd aeeelerated eoursea not possible 
in sohools with a sore liaited enrollaent. 

7 . A Halted range of gradee contributes to a aore affielent and eeonoaleal 
utilisation of opeeialiaed faellltleSi staff, and aaterlals at both 

the Junior and aanior high sohool. 



sowminr 



The reorganisation of the seeondary sehoola into aeparate Junior 
and aanior high sehoola offers a long needed opportunity to: 

• Opgrade instruetlon 

• Separate older froa younger high eehool pupils 

• Hake optlBua use of available faellltles 

.• Batablieb boundaries of reasonable dlatanee 
for travel 

• Achieve an urban eultural and ethnie balance 



V 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (GRADES 9, 10, 11, 12) 
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senior HIGH SCHOOL PLAN 
(Grades 9 , 10 , 11 , 12 ) 



\ Proposed 

1 S.H.S. 


Feeder 

Schools 


Working 

CsDaolty 


No. Of students* 
1970 1971 


t minority 
1970 1971 


\ Marshall 


38,t2,tl, 

40,20 


1955 


1716 


1718 


18 


20 


t 

1 

Jefferson 


7,30,21, 

5,3,34,4 


1612 


1655 


1822 


26 


32 


1 Madison 


17,43,44, ' 

29,16,37, 

19,49 


2125 


2325 


2519 


28 


31 


Franklin 


33,8,50,22, 

36,39,9,27, 

25,11,6 


3260 


3310 


3436 


29 


31 


i East 

: 


2.13,14,15, 

24,35,23,31 

28,46,1,52 


2845 . 

1 


2789 


2887 


27 


29 


1 Totals 


42 alansntary 
schools 11,797 


11,795 12,382 


26 


29 



• data on this chart Illustrates tha basic concept of ths plan. 
It Is notsd that adjustnsnts nssd to ba nada In ths mibbsr of 
studsnts asslgnad to aach of the flva high schools as ths affaot 
of snrollaants at Bdlcon TSchnleal and Industrial High School and 
In special aduoatlon elaga** tha aaoondary laral Is updated 
during laplaaantatlon. 

Until an addition to a pressnt high aohool la built, hoasrer, tha 
anrollaenta In aararal schools aay axeaad working capacity. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (GRADES 7 , 8) 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PLAN 
(Grades 7 * 8 ) 



Proposed 

JaHaSa 


Feader 

Schools 


Working 

Capacity 


No. of 
1970 


students* 

1971 


t alnorlty 
1970 1971 


Chariot to 


38,t2,tl 

20,7,50 

9,<0 


1403 


mo4 


1446 


39 


39 


Vaat 


’•3.M.21, 

29,16,17, 

5,30,3h,< 


1576 


1505 


1546 


35 


34 


Nonroa 


2.3,37.19, 

^9,13,2t, 

35,li,23, 

31,1,28,46, 

15,52 


2288 


1937 


2091 


43 


48 


Oouglaaa 


8.22,36. 

27,25,39, 

11.33 


1480 


1373 


1347 


38 


39 


Totals 


42 alanantarjr 
aehoola 6747 


6219 


6430 


37 


39 



• n# data on thlo eh^ lllustratao tha baslo eeneopt of tho plan. 
It la netad that adjuataonta naad to ba aada In tha nuabar of 
atudanta ualgnad to ateh of tha four Junior high aeboela as tha 
aftaot of anrollaanta in apaolal aduoatlon olaaaaa at tha Junior 
hlfh aohool laval la updatad during inplaaantatloii. 
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milLDING CHANGES REQUIRED BIfi CONVERSION 
m .IIINIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Any building ohAngH nietaaary to houot Junior high oohool 
•tudinta ahould grow out of th# Inatructlontl progru dtaigntd for 
thoM atudanta* To provida an inatruetional prograa ai^lar to 
that now offarod to Junior high aehool atudanta* tha following 
rooB oonwaraiona would bo raquirod: 



CHAHLOTTB JUMIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



Convart 3 olaaarooaa to 

Convart 1 olaaarooa to 

Convart 1 olaaarooa to 

Convart 2 otudy halla to 



Xnotall additional lookaro 



WEST JUMIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Convart 3 olaaarooaa to 

Convart 1 olaasrooB to 

Ranovata lookar rooaa 



HOHROE JUMIOR HIOH SCHOOL 

Convart 3 olaaarooaa to 

Convart 1 olaaarooa to 

Inatall additional loekara 



Seianea rooaa 
a Hoaa Beonoaioa room 
an Art room 
4 olaaarooaa 



Batiaatad coat $148,000 



Art rooaa 

a Hoaa Beonoaioa rooa 



Batiaatad coat $150;000 



Art rooaa 

a Hoaa Beonoaioa rooa 



Batiaatad coat $171,000 



Contincaney for thraa aehoola (lOfS) 



$ 47,000 
TOTAL $516,000 



buildimo chahqes required for comvbrsiom 

TO SgMIOR HIOH SCHOOLS 



It ia antieipatad that faeilitiaa praaantly availabla in our 
junior-aanior high aohool buildinga will ba adaquata to prowida a 
broad prograa of raquirad and alaotiva aubjacta for all aanior high 
aehool a tudanta. No iaaadiata eoata ara antieipatad, tharafora, 
for building emvaraiona at tha aanior high aehool level. 



i 
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fite RraRfiiinZATinN M PgSEfiPEfiATlOM Q£ HIE 



FI FimTAPY SFHflM S 
BNLAROBD HONE ZONB PLAN 



Th« plan for tho roortonlsatloa and daaagrotatlon of tho 
oloBontary aehoola dlvldoa tho proaont forty-throo oloaantary 
aehoola Into prlaary aehoola (Oradoa E-3)* and IntorMdlato aehoola 
(Oradoa A-6). Tho roorsanlsatlon roflacta olovon Enlargad Nona 
Zonoa. Baeh Bnlargod Hom Zona Ineludaa one Intoraadlato aehool 
(Oradoa A-6) and t«o or noro prlnary aehoola (Oradoa B-3). 

The Bnlartod Mom Zona Plan propoaaa a Brouplng of aehoola 
that are nearly eontlguoua. In aoM aenaa non- oontlguoua aroaa 
are Ineludod to aehlovo proper raelal balanoo. In thla plan puplla 
In Blndorgartan through Orado 3 *111 ha aaalgned to on* of the 
prlaary aehoola In tho Enlarged Hom Zona. Pupil* fron aehoola 
dealgnated a* prlMry aehool* In a apealfle son* *111 attend tha 
Intenaadlat* aehool In the Enlarged Hoad Zone. 

The Enlarged Mom Zone Plan baa the advantai* of grouping 
eontlguoua aehoola *hleh not only.laprovaa raolal balane* but aloe 
balanee* aoelo-eeonoade grouping In eaeh aon*. PurtherMro, the 
Enlarged Mom Zone la aaall enougo to alio* aany puplla to *alk 
to tholr hoM prlMry aehool and bOM IntorMdlato aobool. 

The follo*lng atudle* auat be undartaken before the plana 
are lapleMntedt 

1 , OovelopMnt of plana for building oonreralona and 
addition* aa required by Inatruetlonal progran and 
pupil eapaelty. 
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2 . S«l«etlon and Inaanrlea training of ataff: Prlaary 
Sehoola-Intaraadlata Sehoola. 

3 . Transportation routas and availability of transporta- 
tion faellltlas. 

*1. Tranafar of Instruetlonal utarlals: Prlnary Sehoola- 
Intaraadlata Sehoola. 

Savaral other faetora need to be eonaldarad and studied In 
order to davalop a final plan of aetlon Ineludlng daelalona to be 
fortheoalng ra: 

1. The partial or eoaplata eloalng of Catholle sehoola and 
other private sehoole. 

2 . The Model Cltlee Nelghboriiiood Counell. 

3 . The Upper Falle Urban Renewal Projeet. 

*1. The Third Ward Urban Renewal Projeet. 

5 . The Southeast Loop Urban Renewal Projeet of the Central 
Buslneaa Dlatrlet. 

6. Batlaate of nuaber of ehlldren expeetad to live In 
new housing projeeta. 

It la reeognlsed that all of the above itens nay affeet pupil 
enrollaent In the elenantary sehoola. 
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rnsnaiCTioiiAL UNunnss QE SEPARME 
PPIHARY Ilia lt!TERIgDlATE EL£fBITABI SOflOUi 

1. Stparttlon of tb# tltaontarf prograa Into prl«^ «>d Inttrno^ato 

tehoolt will srottp tegtthtr ehildrtn In gradts K*3(tgtt 5^) in 

prlMTjf tehools and In grtdtt t«»6(agas 9*11) In intamadlnta saboolt* 

Tht largar moabtr of atudanta within a m$ll ago 
tbt aohoel staff to concontrato on tba notdt of a atodont popa wi on 
whioh is nora allkt in its soeial» phfoieal, onotional and aeadasie 
notds with graator facility# 

2. heading wUl ba the foews of all instruction by stt^ 
toaehor in primary schools. Through 5**,**"i®*J 

reading spocialist in each prijsary school, indioidualisad instruction 
for saall groups of children and continuous insonrice acucation tot 
the classroom toaehor will bo proridad# 

3. Dooelopmantal and/or ranadial reading will bo strossod for an 
pupils in intanodlato schools# Through osMful 

assignsant of staff to each intaruodiata building, balancad strength 
in teaching all areas of the currieulns should ba possibla. Tha 
lArgt miabtr of pupil# In i #lngle eoaplet eonld #l#o uk# petslbl* 
tbe developoent of ipproprUte Interest are##. 

t. Pedtietlon of the age apan throogb prlasrp and intaiwadlste aeboola 
will aske a non-grtded Inatmetlonal pregrta easier to seblere» 

5. Larger nssbers of children slthln s aasller age span irtll aneow^ 
teas teaching, pupil teasing, sj»d differentiated atafflag ineladlng 
tbe greater inrolfeaent of teacher aldea. 

6. Space eeold be side STSllable In tbe prlsary eeboola for preaent 
and fatnre pre-kindergarten progrean. 

7. Tha Bnlairged Boat tone Plan inereaaea dlTtraltjr in pnpll baekgrosnd, 
caltore, belief a, and experleneea jahleh can be aaed by tbe teaeher 
to strengthen tbt inatmetlonal pregraa. 



somm 

The reorgaaltetlen of clcaentary seheola Into aeparate pnaasy 
and Intenaedlate seheola offer# a long-needed opportunity to: 

• Opgmde inatmetion 

• Concentrate on tbe anlqae neede of children atio 

are eloaer in age ..... 

• Hake optlaaa as# of speelallted faelUtlea 
■ Bipbaalta reading at tbe prlaary leeal and 

intereat amaa at tbe Interaedlate leeel 

• Concentrate staff In artaa of graatast atrangtta 

• Aehleee an .man ealtaral and athnle halanee 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS - ENLARGED HOME ZONE PLAN {K-3; 4*6) 
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ADDITIONAL BUILDM FACIUTIES fiLfiUim 
EQR IMIEWOIATE SQffiQLS 


-3^- 


Zone 


Intermediate 

School 


Additional 

Clatirooss 

Needed 


Coat of 

Additions 

to Buildinics or 


Reloeatable 

Classrooms 


A 


Nj. 16 


7 


$ 500,000 


$ 155,000 


B 


No. 1$ 


5 


Not Feasible 


110,000 ■ 


C 


No. 22 


6 


Not Feasible 


132,000 ■ 


D 


Mo. 17 


6 


350,000 


132,000 


E 


No. 19 (New) 


0 


- 


- 


F 


No. $2 


8 


A50,000 


176,000 


0 


No. 2 


6 


350,000 


132,000 


H 


No. 9 


1 


Not Feasible 


22,000 ■ 


I 


No. 36 


12 


Not Feasible 


265,000 ■ 


J 


No. 5 


2 


Not Feasible 
(elaasroon 
conTersions - 
55.000) 


$$,000 ■ 


K 


No. 33 


0 


- 


- 








$ 1,705,000 


$ 1,168,000 



♦ 573.000 ■ 

t 2,278,000 



Blenentary Classroom Needs 
for September 1970 Without 
Reorganization 


Projected Elementary Classroom 
Needs Under Reorganization Plan 
(as aboTe) 


Transportable Units for 


Additions to Buildings or 


6 schools - 2A relocatable 


Relocatable Classroons 


classrooms 






$2,278,000 $1,168,000 


1 563.000 


- 563,000 or - 563,000 



i Net Difference $1,715,000 or $ 605,000 



I 
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QE sm. 11 k OkBL gMKMiizwifli eiM 



A rtortanliatien of grad* l*v*l* «hieh nurevs tb* ag* rang* 
of atudanta in aebeola will affaet tl>* total antrironaant and ioatrue* 
tloaal pregraa la aaoh aehoel. Sine* a raerganlaatloa plan would 
affaet naajr ataff aaafeara • awarp epportualtp will ba prowldad to 
■aka poaalbla tba pUeanant of ataff In tboaa aattlaga In wbleh 
thalr aaraiaaa will ba neat affaetlwa far atudanta. 

lb* following atafflng proeaduraa art raeoaaa n dad for elall 
aarvloa, taaoblng, adalnlatratlwa, and auparrlaotr pamonnal: 



It la raeognliad that aeaw aapaeta of tha Inplanantatlon of 
a grada raorganliatlen plan whleh affaet tha working eondltlona 
of paraonnal nwat aaat tha proalalena of tha aentraetual agraaaanta 
batwaan tha Board of Bduoatlon and tha Tarloua anplopaa organlaatlona 
Inwolwad. 



1. Datsmlna poaltlona naadad In aaoh aohool. 

2. frotrld* oppeptunltlaa for voluntary tranafara 

3. Raalleeata ataff aeoordlng to naada. 

b. Bnpley additional pamonnal. If naeaaaary. 




o •« •pt.u •• n 
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rntniTME ALL 
IHBQUfil 



rHiiMPii uniPR M gQBfiMimTlCi ELM 
IffROVn FACILITIES AHU EfiOfiEttfi 



In a reorganisation plan of so TSSt an ontarprlio m s largo 
urban sehool systaa that baa ftmetlonod for aoro than 125 fft 
It la to bo ospoetod that aany typos and alsoa of sehool buildings 
and arehltoetural ai'i'iligcfonta of spaet within tbo bslldlnga 
ineludlng elaaarooas would bt found aaong tho 55 buildings now 
In uatt 

As sooloty ehangtai as th# Instruotlonal progrsaa in schools 
ehange, ss now Instruetlonsl astorlals snd Mthoda sro davolopodi 
It la laportsnt for ostry school systoa to roassoss Ita dlroetlooi 
Its goals and Its aany spselfle praetlcss. 

The roorgsnlsatlon plan advocated In thla report aakss It 
oven acre essential for tht Roehsster publle schools to provlds 
for avsry school; 

. Adequate hot lunch fsellltles 

. Modem Instructional Materials Mssourcs Osntsrs (Libraries 
Plus) 

. Sufficient outdoor apses for a flrst-rsts physical education 
snd recreation prograa 

. Appropriate professional and paraprofesslonal staff 

. Enriched claaerooa stpirlsncea and Indlvldualltad approaches 
to learning 

t Broad and warlsd courta offerlnga 

. Sensitivity training for all personnel 
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TMMSPORTATIOtl Btt gOttMUMlttl ELM 



It sbonld b* rottd that ofrieials of bh* Roclwstor Tranait 
SratM haaa attaoded prtllainary Motlnsa hold in variena aeboola 
eonearnif« altamativaa for aetwel raorsaniaation plana. Stnea thoaa 
awatinga, additional diaeaaaiona baaa baan bald batwaan tranait and 
aebool offleiala. Tfaliainarp inforaation baa baan abarad ao that 
botb dtp School Diatriet and Roebaatar Tranait Sjratan ataff can work 
togatbar to daeida how baat to gat Into oparation abatawar plana 
ara approved bp tba Board of Sdaeation. 

It will taka tba Roebaatar Tranait Spataa tone tinai after a 
deeiaion baa been nada, to project the effect of the approved plana 
on. tbair oparationt. Tbep naat find wapa to aaat tba new requira- 
•ante. 

After the Roebcater Tranait Spataa baa avaloatad tba new 
raquirananta and datarainad wbat la needed * applicationa awat be 
aabnittad to the Raw York State and tba Federal Departaenta of 
Tranaportation for granta>in-aid . The advantage of tbaaa granta la 
tbat the local abara wowld be 8 l/2f of tba total coat of tba baaaa, 
vbleh coat an aatiaatad 135 #000 aaeb. Tba altamative la for lOOf 
local funding. 

The offleiala of tba Roebaatar Tranait Spataa have Indicated 
evarp wllllngnaaa to cooperate to tba fullaat extant , and aa.aoon aa 
deelalona are reached bp tbe Board of Edoeatlon, the Roebeater 
Tranait Spataa will be in a poaltlon to nova aa rapldlp aa poaalble 
together with the Cltp School Diatriet in further Joint planning. 
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TRAMSPOgTATiai Q|U BS PgM68H!Z8Ttlii PtiB 



tiM rcercanlMt Ion plan tiMr* will bw wlwTtn wltMntarp 
•ebool tones, foor Jwnlor high seboel tones, and flee senior hlgb 
school tones, within these tones stodenta living nore than one 
and ooe-hair nllea from aehool will be provided free transportation, 
wbleh Is consistent with present policy. 

It Is estlaated that 16,711 stadenta of a total of nore than 
66,000 will be eligible for free transportation. During the 1969-70 
aehool year 7,716 City School District students are receiving free 
transportation. 

the distribution of students who will be walking to school 
and those who will be provided free transportation Is indicated In 
the table below: 



Type of School 


Wunber 

walklna 


Free Trans- 
portation 


total 


Percent 

Walklna 


Priaary 


15,611 


1,577 


17,188 


91S 


Internedlate 


7,663 


2,966 


10,607 


72S 


Junior High 


2,516 


3,862 


6,376 


39S 


Senior High 


JLSSi 


8.308' 


11.866 






29,326 


16,711 


66 ,037 


66S 



188 
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n 2&i OTATt HttaOHSCTPIT 



All Charttr Transportation 





TOTAL 


STATE SlUnC 


bOCAl. SBABB 


Reorsanlsatlon Plan 
(Bleaentarp and Seeondarp) 


$2,<7S,7T5 


$2,230,898 


$297,877 


Present Costs 


I93S,A60 


$8AA,61A 


$93,896 


Dlfferenee 


n,S«0,315 


$1,386,28$ 


$159,031 



Chartar for Prlaarp and Intaraadiata Sohools and 
Bus Paaaaa for Jmtlor and Sonler Rltfi Seboela 





TOTAL 


STATB SHAIS 


U)CAL SBABB 


Reorgsalsatlon Plan 
(Bleaentazy and Secondary) 


$1,779,291 


$1,596,862 


$177,929 


Present Costs 


$938,960 


$899,619 


$93,896 


Difference 


$835,831 


$752,298 


$83,583 



At AXfi lUTtO C32fl 8TAW CTlHBUWSUttUt 



All Chartar Transportation 





TOTAL 


STATB SHAflB 


LOCAL SRARB 


ReorBanltatlon Plan 
(Bleaentary tad Secondary) 

Present Costs 
Dlfferenee 


$2,978,775 

$938,960 

$1,590,315 


$793,208 

$300,307 

$992,901 


$1,685,567 

$638,153 

$1,097,919 



Charter for Prlaarp and Xnterasdlate Schools and 
Bus Passes for Junior and Senior Rlih Sohools 





TOTAL 


STATB SHARE 


LOCAL SRARB 


Reorganisation Plan 
(Elcaontary and Secondary) 

Present Costs 
Dlfferenee 


$1,779,291 

$938,960 

$835,831 


$567,773 

$300,307 

$267,966 


$1,206,518 

$638,153 

$568,365 




I 
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nth tb* l^l«MAtatieo «f tlM raartanlMtiM pUa it will 
b« Meastarf ta aapaatt tba bat loiiab pratraa la aar alaaaatarp 
aobaala ta aaaaaaedata tba laaraaaad nabar af ehlldraa aba alll 
ba raaainlng la aabael far laaab* taalaa af ear alaaaatarjr aebaals 
praaaatlp baaa bat laaeb pr ep r aa e , 

Oaoar tba raergafiiMtlae plan it la f a e eaaa n dad that bat 
laaeb pratTMa ba prerldad la all prlaarp and Intaraadlata aebaala. 

tba eeaprabaaalva atadf af aperatlag aad eapltal aaata far 
axpaadlag tba bat laaeb pr agr a a ableb aaa praeeetad ta tba Baard 
af Bdaeatlea Hareb 1, 1969 alU ba a aalaabla teal aa atepa are 
takaa ta laplaaeat an etpaadad hat laaeb pregraa. tbla atady 
eentalaa tba earraat and eapltal eaat aatlaatee far pravldlag a 
bet laaeb pragraa la tbaaa aebaala. altbeat aaeb p r a g r a a a , tegetber 
altb aaggeatad paaalble laeatlaaa far laaebraea faelUtlae. 
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flTY BOUNDARIES tSJSI NQI BL BARRIERS 



(UFBM-SUBUraM COOrEBATIOII n EDOCATIOW ) 



Attend tleost eny state, regional or national conference cn 
education and you will undoubtedly see participants from school 
districts In Monroe County wearing convention badges that read like 
this: 



Some Rochester area school board members and educators 
associate themselves closely with Rochester when they are out of 
town, but tend to disassociate themselves with the City of Rochester 
when they are back home. 

Earlier In this report, there Is a chronology of events called 
” Desegregation Measures That Have Been P n.t Into Effect Since August 
1963 ." This listing Indicates the beginning of the City School 
District's effort to end racial Imbalance In the Rochester Public 
Schools. It notes that the Board of Education followed a June 1963 
directive of the New York State Commissioner of Education by 
submitting to him on September 1, 1963> a report giving Information 
on numbers of minority pupils in the schools and Indicating 
recommended steps to correct any Inequities which existed. 



JANE LORCHESTER 



CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 



ROCHESTER. NEW YORK 
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This x^qutst to school distrlets by tht Coamltsiontr of 
Eduostion was not sent only to eltlss in wnieh tht stjority of 
Minority pupils vert to bt found, but reports were requested 
froB all sehool districts In the state and all responded In 
their own way. Some Indicated "ve have no problea;” others 
recognised %hlle ve have no minority pupils In our schools 
something should be done about It;" still other districts 
recognised "we have no minority pupils and something should be 
done about It, and ve will do It." 

The chronology of events since 1963 In this report lists 
the efforts of those suburban school districts around Rochester 
that did all three: (a) reported on existing conditions, 

(b) recognized that something had to be done, and (c) Instituted 
corrective measures. 

The City School District applauds those suburban school 
districts that have participated with us, not so much for any 
feeling that they have "helped the city with Its problem" but 
for the enlightened realization that they needed help vlth their 
own problem. Realistically, It is more effectively stated as, 
"all of us need help vlth our problem." Still much more must be 
accomplished! 

Urban-suburban cooperation has been a significant factor 
In the effort to reduce racial Isolation In Rochester and other 
Monroe County schools. Of a total of 2,657 Rochester school 
children who are currently participating In pupil transfer 
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prograM» 500 art Intolttd In prosrau with suburban chlldrtn as 
follows: 

Pwbllc Schools yrltatf and Parochial Schoola 

60 Brlshton 1? Hirlty School 

150 Brockport (SUNT Cawpus School) 12 Mother of Sorrows, Greece 

15 Our Lady of Lourdes, Brighron 

16 Rochester Chriatlan School, 
Penfield 

11 St. Jerome, East Rochester 

13 St. John the Ewangelist, 
Rochester 

12 St. Louis, Pittsford 

12 St. Thomas the Apostle, 

Vest Irondequoit 

15 St. Thomas More, Brighton 

Earlier suiimer school activity Included cooperative programs 
with the suburban school districts of Brlghtor^, Penfield, Greece and 
Webster. 

The World of Inquiry School (Title Illj In Rochester has also 
served a significant number of suburban students for almost three 
years In an Innovative program from which a number of Its features 
are being disseminated to other schools. 

Numerous research studies - national, state, and local - have 
provided solid evidence of the value of these programs. Stereotypes 
vanish or are modified as children of different racial and ethnic 
backgrounds learn together. In general, Negroes achieved better 
In mixed than In non-mlxed classes, white students did not lose 
ground In mixed classes and all students, black and white, tended 
to like school, their teachers and their classmatea better. 



2 Brockport Central 
H5 Penfield 
100 Pittsford 
87 West Irondequoit 
28 Wheatland-Chill 



r*i 
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Hiptotstlofu £sr Hogh^itT too ££i wtT thu 

htvt bttn aecQgpliihtd to dttt ♦ 

Soao Konroo Coonty tttohtr# havo appoarod btfort thalr own 
board# of odueatlon to r#qu##t quality int#grat#d #duoation« 

Through tholr eounolla and a##ooiatlona, Rooh##t#r and Monro# County 
principal# have called for integrated schools* 

Some students have appeared before their own board# of 
education with a elallar request* The Student Union for Integrated 
Education (S*U»I.E*), a group of black and white, urban and 
suburban, public and non«publie youth was organised to establish a 
much needed dialogue* Oroving out of the *Trana-Urban Student 
Conferences* between urban and suburban schools, which started In 
1963, S*U*I*E* ployed an iaportant part in awakening interests In 
greater suburban involveaent* 

While thousands of city and suburban children have been given 
the opportunity to know each other better, thousands more could be 
given the same opportunity* There are greater eapectations for 
the Greater Rocheater Area * 

In various recent statements of policy and recommendations, 
the Regents of the University of tHe State of New York have 

*ealled upon "***all our eitlsens and their agencies of 

government and their civic organisations to 
take concrete steps to provide the social 
eliaate which will make it possible for us to 
increase the effectiveness of education*" 

* recommended «»the exploration by school boards of the 

possibilities of Improving racial balance In 
their schools through cooperative action with 
neighboring districts 

-the establishment and' modification of school 
district boundaries so as to eliminate and 
avoid those which z*esult in racial segregation 

-the revision and simplification of legislation 
authorising school district reorganisations and 
the substantial Increase of existing financial 
incentives for reorganisation* 







'’Ct r\ 
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.Md« el««r that mst not wait for othor social* 

boaincss* and polltlaaX forces to rcoody 
tha iUc. Vo nuct taho inltiaticc to 
OYtrcooc tho lack of tmderatanding and 
rccpcct vhloh la at tho root of thoco Ills.” 

12 11 TIWl ton ALL HEW . THEIH SCHOOL B0AHP8 AWD THIIW 

OOVERHMEWT3 TO DO HOWE ! 

WHAT CAW BE DOUBT 

1. The Ocntceo Valloy Dictriet PTA should eo<^.tinuc its support of 
the position of the Wow York Stato Congroaa of Parents and 
Teachers on oqual educational opportunity by guiding its mombora 
in local units and councils to denonatrato strong positivo support 
of the Board of Regents and the State Coanissioner of Education* 
as guidelines are established on the formulation of school 
district plans to advance equality of educational opportunity. 

Parents should , do everything in their pover to work with their 
parent groups* school boards and adniniatrators to accomplish the 
goals of the PTA resolutions on equal opportunity. 

2. The present unofficial group of Monroe County School Board 
Presidents and Chief School Officers should become an established 
federation of districts in order to continue cooperative planning 
and action in many areas of common concern. 

This group* an informal association meeting monthly for two 
and a half years with staff support from the University of 
Rochester* does not need to have a monolithic structure and should 
be able to accomplish' its goals* as BOCES does* without the loss 
of local control as prescribed by present education law. It 
should provide opportunity for all Monroe County School Districts 
to act together to improve education throughout Monroe County* 



. r * 



o 

O 
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•sp«eially by rtduolnf racial Isolation in any of tha aofiools In 
tha eo«inty* 

Such Joint affort would ba In kaaplng with tha raeantly 
announead plans of city and county officials to offset a sarias 
of Boaamaantal consolidations with tha announced goal of Inproaad 
affielancy, greater sarvice to tha people, and reduction of costa* 
3* Plans should ba developed and action Instituted for multi-*diatrict 
cooperative use of Title I (E*S*E*A«) funds along with the melding 
of other federal and state funds for Joint program participation* 
Such action could lead to creative and innovative approaches to 
education for city and suburbs alike* 

4* Joint city-*8uburban long-range planning and effort should be an 
important priority for the Genesee Valley School Developn»3nt 
Association and for the Center for Cooperative Action in Urban 
Education as programs are developed and as funds for Joint 
efforts are sought* It would seem that wider government, 
foundation and industrial support would be forthcoming when 
city-suburban effort is substantial and sustained. 

5. Urban-suburban transfer programs could be initiated in some 
districts and expanded in others* 

6* The subcommittee on the " Common School ” of the Monroe County 
School Board Presidents and Chief School Officers group should 
determine how quickly state and local Joint effort and support 
can result in a school or complex of schools situated at or near 
the periphery of the city. Procedures would need to.be developed 
by the cooperating districts and the State of New York to make 
possible attendance by suburban and city children alike* 

7* The Advisory Committee on Intercultural Education of the 
Spencerport Central School District should be encouraged to 
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oontlnu* Its •ffort tmard th« "eonitnjotlon of a novol roflonal 
■ohool” to bo ottondod by suburban and olty ohlldx^n. 

8. Tho Monro# County group of School Board Proaldonto and Chlof 
School Offlcora and other elvle. fratomol, church and youth 
groups should aoet with area Itglalatora, bringing then into th# 
planning and action process so that necessary legislation to 
support the efforts of the State Coamlaaioner of Education, the 
Board of Regents and the Advisory Planning Council on Quality 
Integrated Education will result. 

9. Parents in all of Monroe County should listen to what their 
children have to say about the richness of cultural pluralism 
and help bhelr children achieve it now. 

When these significant steps have been taken through Joint 
suburban-city action and when additional significant steps have 
been taken within tho City School. District, suburban Miss Lorchester 
can write Rochester, Now York, on her convention badge and wear It 
proudly either a thousand miles from home or at a local meeting 
because she will then know that she is part of the success story 
of quality integrated education for all of Monroe County. 



JANE LORCHESTER 



CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 



ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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'HQ SE6RE6ATH) SCHOOL QUI FULLY TFACH* 





*lto ■•gr#gat«d sohool can fully teach, whathar 


; 


it is a black sohool In a alun or a white. 




Middle class sohool In a posh neighborhood* 




Ve Must Mix our children, not necessarily to 


i 

? 


■ake then alike - to 'Integrate' then - but 


to give then a true picture of realities and 


1 


possibilities*" 


I 

■ 


- Theodore R* Slser 
Dean, Oraduate 
School of Education 
Harvard University 




f 

\ } 
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cQHUMjfi imm 



No •duontlonal rtorganltatlon of this Mgnltudo and laportanco 
and no loadirshlp in bohalf of quality aohoola can auoeaad If 
•Ittaar falls to rsoognlis that ths orlsss and ths proalss of our 
urban schools ars also ths orlsss and proalss of our nation* 

Ths rssolutlon of ths struggls for ooaplsts aoesptanos by ths 
Aasrlean Nsgro and other minority groups Is orltleal to our vary 
survival* A clear awareness of the past and present Inadequacies 
of our soGlsty must be ooablnsd with the rsallratlon of ths potsn«» 
tlalltles for social justice and cultural enrlohaent within our 
nation* The need to reorganise our schools to produce better 
educated people of all races Is essential* The present atruoture 
does not allow us to provide the best education that Is now 
possible* Every child has the right to the best education we can 
provide * 

The paranount hope in our country's efforts to becoae a great 
and unique civilisation Is that we will act soon enough to realise 
the vast potential for growth. Individual and collective, which the 
rich cultural pluralism and human resources of Aaerlca provide* 

The schools are essential to this process, and the schools of 
Rochester can be among the first to point the way* 

So, shall we have schools, and a nation. In turmoil, or shall 
we have schools free from racial and ethnic fears, where all children 
can learn well, each developing his apodal strengths and each 
participating In the building of a new and undoubtedly the best 
chapter In America's history? The predictable outcome of Ignoring 
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what needs to be done la devastating; the rewards to be gained 
through positive action are clear. 

There has been widening Indication that there is greater 
oouunlty readiness thari heretofore to accept grade reorganisation 
plans suoh as those described In this report. We have had demon- 
strations of fins and oonplete support for quality integrated 
education from the Rochester Teachers Association and Rochester's 
eleaentary and secondary school principals. Fu»*therf In the light 
of recent and earlier policy statenents of the Rew York State Board 
of Regents e In the spirit of the resolutions of the Rochester 
Board of Education of August 21 and September 2| 19^9 upholding 
quality integrated education » from the substance of recent oourt 
deolslons» with a recommendation from the Special Citlsens Committee 
(Meagher Report) for grade reorganimatlcn at the secondary school 
level* and with the sustained conviction of your Superintendent of 
Schools that quality Integrated schools are the best sohcols for 
Rochester children* I recommend that the Board of Education approve 
the plans contained In this report* with suoh modifications as the 
refinement of data contained therein will require. I recommend, 
further* that the Board take appropriate action In tine to permit 
the City School District to apply for state and federal funds which 
may be available for this purpose for use during the 1970-71 school 
year. 




6B-4ia 0-78 -pt. 18 -- 14 
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HOUSING PROJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION Qfi 3EING PLANNED 
M M cm Q£ RQCHESTE It 



Large-scale housing projects for families with children can 
have a significant effect upon school enrollments • and are taken 
into consideration in determining the educational facilities needed 
in various sections of the city* 

In estimating the number of elementary school children who nay 
be living in new housing projects, a study has been made of the 
number of elementary children presently residing in HImover Houses, 
Chatham Gardens, and Norton Village* 

Based upon experience in Rochester, the following formula has 
been used to estimate the number of children of elementary school 
age who can be expected to live in the larger housing projects: 

Two bedroom units: one child for every two units 

Three bedroom units: three children for every two units 

Pour or more bedroom units: five children for every two units 

On the following pages are listed public and private housing 
projects which are under construction or are being planned, according 
to infor&ation received from the City Bureau of Planning. The 
estimated number of children of elementary school age who will be 
living in these projects is also given. It should be noted, however, 
that these children will not necessarily be new to Rochester* Some 
will have moved from other sections of the city* 

Experience has shown that many families relocate within the 
same general area of the city. For this reason the Enlarged Hone 
Zone Plan will tend to minimise the number of school changes for 
children in the same family, who relocate within the enlarged Home 
Zone distri t* 
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PiJMl Aim PRIVATE mm bbojeci^ 

PLANNED IH lUE m QE ROCHESTER 

SOURCE: CITY BUREAU OP PLANNINQ 





Eitlnstod 


Typoi of Units 


Total 

Unlti 


Bat* 


School 

DiBt. 

1 


Coop lotion 
Dito 


E 

Project c 


:l(l- I 
irly c 


!ffi- 
iiency 1 


1 

Bdrm 1 


2 

idrm 


3 

Idrm 1 


4+ 

Idm 


Blem* 

Students 


Unknown 


l^inton Rd* - 








12 




8 


36 

154 


32 




Unitarian Churcl 


154 




12 


4 


1 


Unknown 


1545 Bast Ave* 












u 


1 


12/70 


Bast Ave* -Valley 
Manor 


150 












150 


0 


1 


Unknown 


Bast Ave* and 
Colby St* 




54 










54 


0 


1 


e/70 


Sould St. - 






22 


19 






47 


10 




Baatwood Apt* 




6 






2 


9/70 


Bronson Ave* 








20 


19 




39 


39 


2 


9/70 


Troup - Von 
Auker 


64 


22 




78 


60 


30 


254 


204 


2 


2/70 


Clean St* 


161 








52 


24 


237 


138 


3 


10/70 


^tuinaon and 
Greenwood St* 


I 


i 

i 

1 




4 


2 


2 


8 


10 


4 


8/70 


FIGHT Square 




1 


15 


54 


65 


15 


149 


162 


6 


9/70 


Kelly and 










54 




126 


81 




j Joseph Ave* 

1 


72 










7 


Unknown 


1 

Laka Ave* and 






19 








55 






Birr St* 




• 36 








0 


11 


Unknown 


Webiter Ave* - 














108 


A 






Ackerman St* 


108 












0 


13 


Unknown 


jsouth Ave* - 














140 


A 






1 Bellevue Dr* 


140 












0 


27 


Unknown 


1 

|proom place & 










11 




11 


17 


1 central Park 












28 


12/69 


i Harris Park 






32 


51 


14 




113 


47 


i (ploverton St) 




16 




29 


5/70 


'Denforth Bast- 
Weat Ave* 


10! 


» 










105 


0 



< n-V» 



' 9 ^ 
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Schoo! 

Dist. 


Bttlntted 

Conpletio 

Date 






Type. ( 


of 


Units 




Proiect 


Eld- 

erly 


Effi- 

ciency 


1 

Bdrm 


2 

Bdrm 


3 

BdrvH 


4+ 

Bdm 


Total 

Unita 


31 


Unknown 


University Ave«& 






















N*Goodnan St. 


172 














172 


31 


8/71 


University Ave. & 






















Alexander St* 




73 


98 


25 






196 


31 


Unknown 


546 East Ave. 






12 


24 


12 


6 


54 


ni 


Unknown 


Prince St* (Sacred 






















Heart School site 


)240 














240 


34 


8/70 


Santee-Merlin- 






















Glenwood Ave* 


130 














130 


36 


«/70 


Hollister St.- 






















Merrlmac St* 












6 




6 


38 


Unknown 


Latta Rd* 


52 








44 


26 


10 


132 


38 


8/70 


Lake Ave* and 






















Denise Rd. 






52 


52 






104 


41 


Unknown 


Keehl St* 




75 


75 


100 






250 


42 


Unknown 


Boxart and Burley 












76 




76 


43 


Unknown 


Mt* Read and 






















Bneraon 


240 


52 


186 


162 


30 




670 


43 


8/70 


Dodge and 






















Ashcroft 




12 


72 


48 






132 


^3 


Unknown 


Emerson and 






















S tens on 










36 






36 


U 


8/71 


Glide and 






















McArdle St* 


42 














42 


46 


7/70 


Shirley and 






















Blossom Rd* 


5 










25 


10 


40 


49 


8/70 


70 Crittenden 






















Blvd* 




24 


14^ 


> 


144 






312 


49 


8/70 


315 B* Henrietta 






















Rd* 










12 






12 


50 


12/69 


St*Paul Cirela S* 






t 
















Seneca Towara 


504 














504 


52 


8/70 


rryon Park 










53 






53 


52 


8/71 


rryon Park 










53 






53 



m 



B«t« 

Bl«n* 

Studenf 



13 

45 






9 
86 
26 
50 
. 114 

126 

24 

18 

0 

63 

72 

6 



27 

27 
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JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL 

f« moOCWAY AVlNUt 
ROCHIITCfV. NtW YORK t«l8 

December 16 , I 969 



The Seconderx School Prlncipale of the Rochester City School 
District reeffirm their position that it io vital that all city 
schools I K-12| be integrated completely. WS| therefore, urge the 
ifloediate implementation of a program Mhlch will achieve this goal. 

We believe that it la imperative that our nation does not 
continue as two societies - one black and one white, separate and 
unequal. The public schools above all others, as guardians of our 
dSBiocratio ideals, oust reflect in their pupil composition ar^. 

operation thr best oT these ideals - one nation, indivisible. 1 

Matthew Hofftaan, Principal j 

John Marshall High Suhool ] 

Council President ^ 

Arnold Cantor, Principal | 

Monroe High School ! 

Pincus Cohen, Principal i 

Benjamin Franklin High School j 

Ronald Heidenreioh, Principal i 

Charlotte High Sohool I 

Ingraham Humphrey, Principal 

Edison Technical and Industrial High School 

Norman Morreale, Principal 
Jefferson High School 

Benjamin Richardson, Principal 
West High Sohool 

William Tkach, Principal 
Frederick Dbu^ass Junior High School 

Alfred Valvano, Principal 
East High Sohool 

Hsnfy Williams, Principal 
Madison High School 
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March 25,. 1969 
Poeheiter* Ilev York 



DEMOCRAT AND CHBONICLE 
THE TIMES-UNIOR^ 



YOUR CHILDREN 






won't thank you 

. . . for leavins them with the 
problem of separate societies, 
one black and one white. 



THEREFORE, ROCHESTER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS WISH TO GO ON PUBLIC RECORD AS SUPPORTING THE 
COMPLETE INTEGRATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE CITY 
?rHnni GREATER METROPOLITAN AREA. 



WE CALL UPON THE ROCHESTER BOARD OF EDUCATION 
AMD THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS TO INITIATE A PLAN 
THAT INTEGRATE OUR SCHOOLS IN SEP- 

TEk^lRER 1 9^9. 



WE STRONGLY RECOMMEND JHAT S^rbaN SC^OL 
DISTRICTS JOIN LfS IN THE EFFORT TO EFFECT TRUE INTEGRA- 
TION. ■ , ... 

WE BESEECH THE COMMUNITY TO PROVIDE MORAL AND 
FINANOAL SUPPORT. TOTAL MOBILIZATION IS ESSENTIAL! 



John Andolini 
RichirH Birch 
liobert Boorman 
Rlchird Cttilliro . 

Michiot Chlreo 
Prtef Clurci 
Corot Colllni (Mft.) 

Dorothy Coflllgan 
Ruth Doylo 

Marg^rtt Ftrrti (Mri.) 

Leili Findliy (Mrt.) 

Hinroy Foi . 

Frink Glingjobbo 
.Wirron Helllgmin 
Robert Humphrey 
M. Mirgmt Hurley (Mm.) 
Aleimder Johnion 
Miry Kinielii (Mrt.) 

Cedrio Umhert 
George Leldecket 
Gertrude Mibee 
Domenk Minelnl 



Joteph Merendi 
Niehotii Milelii 
Jimei O'Connor 
Eieinor Pugh (Mrt) 
Wniiim Pugh 
Benjimin Rkhirdion 
Lethi Ridley (Mrt) 
Hirvey Rubin 
Sirih St. Helene 
Robert Sintingeto 
Frinoli Scillw 
Ettubeth SchwirU 
Rkhird Stebert 
Mltdred Sitter 
Donild Stefino' 

Bernird Slrbhmeyer 
John Thomii 
Roil Vubtnder 
Dorothy Von 
Kenneth Wilde 
Florence Whlttiker (Mn.) 
Alice Young (Mrt) 




*Kemer Report 
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Rochester Council of Elenentary Leadership 
270 Latta Road 
Roohesteri Nev York 



Nrsi William Peek 
200 Corwin Road 
Rochester^ New York 1^610 

Dear Nrsi Peck: 

The Elementary School Principals have been heartened by 
the progress of the Advisory Planning Council on Quality 
Integrated Education* dellc^ted with the commitment of time 
and effort of the Council as the members explore ways to 
achieve their goal of quality Integrated education. 

At this time* we wish to reaffirm our position for the 
complete Integration of public schools In the City School 
District and the greater metropolitan area. Thts Monroe County 
Elementary School Prlnolpals Association has endorsed and 
firmly supports our position# 

We look forward to working together to eliminate de facto 
segregation in our sohools# 



MF:ps 

c.ci Mrs. Qeorge W. Cooke 
Dr# Louis A. Cerulll 
Mr. Laplols Ashford 
Mrs. Robert R« Phillips 
Mr. Michael W. Roche 
Mr. Cordon DeHond 
Mr. Thomas R. Prey 
Demodrat I Chronicle 
Times-Union 



December 19* 1969 



Sincerely* 




Elementary Leadership 



(Mrs.) Margaret Parris 
President* Rochester Council 
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PHI DELTA KAPPA* 



Roohester Chapter 
Rochesteri New York 



March 19. 1969 

POSITION ON SCHOOL INTEGRATION 

The following statement was adopted as the official position of the 
Rochester Chapter of Phi Delta Ksppa at its meeting of March 19. 1969: 

The Rochester Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, in acceptance 
of the charge placed on us by the National Phi Delta Kappa to pro- 
mote quality education, recognizes that as professions! educators 
we must take a stand on the critical Issues that confront educa- 
tion today. We believe it is particularly inoumbent upon us 
because our membership is oonqprised of all levels of education 
from elementary to university, urban and suburban, public and 
private. Our allegiance to quality education mandates activism. 

Racial Integration has been identified as the most important 
goal of American Society in our times. Its attainment must be of 
top priority for all Aneriosn sohocls. 

We believe segregation, prejudice, discrimination, and their 
social concomitants damage the personality of all children. We 
submit the following compelling reasons for integrating our schools: 

1. The non-white child has difficulty establishing a 
positive self-image in the racially isolated, 
deprived environment in whloh he finds himself. 

2. The white ohlld learns the prejudloes of our society 
in an unrealistic school environment which fails to 
prepare him adequately to participate in contemporary 
adult society. 

3* Segregation prevents oomaunioation and interaction 
between the races and tends to increase mutual 
auspiolon, distrust, hostility and violenoe. 

In support of these beliefs it shall be the obligation of 
eaoh chapter member to promote the Integration of all of our schools 
urban and suburban, public and private, elementary to university 
level. The chapter encourages eaoh of its members to become active 
in the following endeavors; 

1. support school districts which are attempting to inte- 
grate their schools through the enrollment of inner 
oity children. 

(a) by appearing at school board meetings to speak in 
behalf of the program 

(b) by supporting school board candidates who favor 
school integration. 

2. take a leadership role as a teacher or administrator in 
his present position to promote the position stated in 
this document* 



• national honorary society for man in education 
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ROCHESTER COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
Genesee Valley District o( iKe New York State Congress o( Parente and Teackers 
BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OP PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

December 22, 1969 



Mr. Herman R. Goldberg 
Superintendent of Schools 
City School District 
13 Pitzhugh Street South 
Rochester, New York 14614 



Dear Mr. Doldberg: 

PTA on the National level, on the New York State level, and 
on the local Rochester level has for many years strongly 
supported the concept of quslity integrated education for all 
children in our public schools. We have long realized thst 
children attending racially and soclo-economlcally Isolated 
schools do not receive equal educational opportunities. 

On March 8, 1966, and again as recently as August 27, 1969, 
the executive board of the Rochester Council of Parent- 
TcaCher Associations has reaffirmed Its position to uro'* the 
Rochester Board of Education to eliminate de facto segregation 
in our city schools and promises support to the school board 
in its efforts to Implement quality Integrated education. 



Sincerely, 
/i‘/l 










inley Mi 

President , 'executive Board 

1 of PTAI 1 




64 Edgerton Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 14607 
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^ttna^txx J lt a ^ ujL ^oi cJ^cifionid'U Cltlxwifufi 

Room 400 • 25 East Main Street 
Rochester. New York 14614 



Decemiber 26, 1969 

Board of Education 
Rochester, New York 



Members of the Board: 

"Integration is a necessity for quality education* 

Quality education is a necessity for life in our society. 

These two sentences# taken from a recent resolution# capsulate 



the basic theory of the Teenagers* League for ’ Responsible 
Citizenship in regard to school integration. The Administrative 
Council of Teen League believes that this opinion is widespread 
among the County's 40,000 high school students. 

The Administrative Council# having reviewed the basic plans set 
forth in Superintendent Goldberg’s Report on Quality Integrated 
Education# feels that these plans are logical, are fiscally 
possible, and will result in Quality Integrated Education for 
all children. Therefore, we hereby express our unqualified 
support for the report and urge all who read this letter to act 
immediately to implement the plans for the coming school year. 

It is evident that a significant percentage of our siaburban 
members feel culturally deprived because of the homogeneous 
composition of their schools. Therefore# we Also urge the var- 
ious suburban school boards to work with the City School District 
so that Quality Integrated Education does not stop at the city 




line. 



o 
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we are the coming generation. We do not want the problems 
inherent in a two-claaa society. It is up to everyone , to 
destroy the segregation that exists so that we will not just 
dream, but can expect a future in which all men have an equal 
chance in life. 

Respectfully yours, 

Administrative council of Teen League 






W.: 



-ksE 






GENESEE VALLEY DISTRICT 



^orh ffiotigrcfs of ^arento unb tStacliero, ^nc. 



nr. Herman R. Goldberg 
Superintendent of Schools 
City School District 
13 ritzhugh Street South 
Rochester, Neui York 14614 

Dear nr. Goldbergi 

Ue are concerned that all children regardless 
of race, creed, color, or ethnic background are 
being deprived of equal educational opportunity 
by attending segregated schools, whether such 
segregation be de Jure or de facto. Students 
deprived of associating with others of varying 
backgrounds are not adequately prepared for the 
multl*culture society In which we live. 

Ue, the Board of the Genesee Valley District PTA, 
strongly support the concept of quality Integrated 
education. 




BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 



December 26, 1969 



S Incarely 




District Director 



152 Penarrow Road 
Rochester, New York 14618 



\j 
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LEAGUE of WOMEN VOTERS of the 



Telephone 473*1697 



ROCHESTER METROPOLITAN AREA 
76 CoHt^ Av#nu6 Rodmtwr, N.Y. 14607 



December 12, 1969 



The League of Women Voters supports measures to further school integration and reduce 
racial imbalance in our schools. These measures should: 



The League would suppon within a school system, comprehCTsiye, simultan^us, 
district-wide reroning' of attradance areas to obtain maximum racial balance in the schools 
if equality of educational oppor^ity is ^provided fpr all students, : 7 : . , . . , .. 

Members of the League of Women ^Voters have made many, statcnaents to the city andO : 
suburban school boards su^rting the urh^-siil^lto transfer pro^am and urging 
integration of the schoolsi‘We have s^hsbr^ informational meetihg^ in towns considering 
urban-suburban transfer programs# [ 



Wq hope j that any plan for integra^g the Rochester, schools will- encompass the nu^ ? 
points of our position and that we will be able to work for its adoption^ public acce|Kance, 
and implementation, ’ . 

Our'j^sitioh and commits are based fundamentally bn the beli^ that we must strive 
for equality of educational oppornmity^- for all persons. .We do not beUeve thia is .proyW^ , 
when white and non-white children attrad schooi‘ almost completely segregated from each 
other. We consider reduction of racial isolation in the schools imperative to prepare 
students for life in a multi-racial world, ^ ^ 



l> Improve the quality of education for all children 




2) Create the best possible climate for acceptance.of school integi;ation in the 



commtinity and schools 



3) Encourage urban-suburban school district cooperation to reduce racial 
isolation in all schools 



vn:.-; * 'i 




ft. 



Mrs. Basil G. Bibfay 
President 
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October 13, 1971 



The Honorable Halter F. Mondale 
309 Senate Annex 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
Attention: Mrs. Grayson 



Dear Sir: 



Superintends to fbmard a copy of the 

FINAL REPORT: A THREE ^ YEAR LONGITUDINAL STUDY TO ASSESS A' FIFTEEN 
POINT PLAN TO REDUCE RACIAL ISOLATION AND PROVIDE QUALITY- 
lNTBGRATro,EDOqiT10N, TOR ELEWm PUPILS. 

As noted, several additional documents %rhich relate to this 
study -ue enclosed; nsMly, Cost Anailysls sd Highlights of the 
Final Report. : ■■■!. 

Vvi •‘■V* feel free 

to cbhtact'me by letter or ’ teleidibiw 






.0,c . >*; 



'Ai'iiU ,0 .r-;'; ■ 



Very truly yours, 

O Orrin H* Bofwman 
Acting Director of 
Planning and, Research 



OHBsvp 

Enclosuree 



^ n 

■ 



k 



A 
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CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 



. COST ANALYSIS 
OP 

FIFTEEN POINT PROGRAM 









, ’j ii' ^ S '1* •'»' ' i -f ? 



DIVISION OF 
PLANNING AND RESEARCH 



FBBTOARY 19 , 



o 

ERIC 
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COST ANALYSIS OF FIFTEEN POINT PROGRAM 

The acco^anying figures and/or totals «u:e basc^ upon those 
items presented in Table I* Since the definition of "Instructional” 
expenditures is different from the usual one, it is important to 
note what is included* Basically, only those costs that related 
directly to the learning activities of pupils were used * 

Table II reflects the per pupil instructional cost (as 
defined in Table I) for each of the different components* In 
addition, 'the per pupil instructional cost for students enrolled 

I • ' 

at the 34 other elementary schools was averaged for each of the 
years analyzed* The average three year total cost at the 34 
schools was $1321 per pupil. However, the three year total cost 
per pupil at School No* 3 (Compensatory) was $2466, almost twice 
as much as the former (86.7%)* Displayed in Table IX are Fifteen 
Point component costs and indice3 that provide additional 
comparison bases * 

In Table III, the three year average (1967*70) per pupil 
costs are shown on the diagonal* Off*diagonal amounts reflect . 
the differences for each of the programs assessed* For example;- 
Integration-In at School No. 2 cost approximately $333 less per 
pupil per year than the Compensatory program at School No* 3 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Pupils involved in Compensatory glasses incurred the greatest 

average instructional coats, i*e* $822 per year. They also showed 

\ 

the greatest relative gains in achievement during the three.year 
period studied, since they ranked ilowest on pretest measures* 




I 
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Hovever, its value may be contested. Black pupils participating 

in both Integration* In (#2) and Integration-Out (8 schools) showed 

almost the same growth but at approximately 3/5 the coat (59.5% 

anu 54.1% of the Compensatory costs respectively). 

2. Expenditures affixed to maintaining Segregated classes at 

.School No. 4 were not too different from those required. to 

integrate children at School No. 2 and 8 outer city schools 

(No. 4 * $475 W/CAR; No. 2 « $489 AV/CAR? 8 outer city 

schools B $445 AV/C/YR. Since transportations! costs were not 

included in the operational definition of instructional costs , 

the latter two averages should be increased accordingly if 

these costs were to be included in the interpretation. 

3; Excluding transportational expenditures r the annual per pupil 

average difference for instructing children in an integrated 

inner city ' setting, i.e. School No. 2, or at 8 outer city 

-schools was $44 (Table 111) . Although the three year 

achievement. gains favored the School No. 2 integrated Black 

pupils slightly, it was not great and may have resulted from 

the enrichment activities. Thus, in perspective, Integration- 

Out appeared to have almost comparable long term achievement 
• — — 

effects at a reduced per pupil expenditure (of $44 per year) • 
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TABLE I 

FIFTEEN POINT PROGRAM 
INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS 



INCLUDED 




EXCLUDED 


I. Teacher salaries 


1. 


Central Office 


2 • Building . administrative 




professional salaries 




(including instructional 


salaries 




■ • services and pupil 


3. Teacher aides • 




personnel services) 






2. 


Civil service salaries 


4 • Instructional supplies 




(operation S maintenance, 
clerical F and other) 


5. Text books 




6. Work books . 


3. 


Equipment 






4. 


Office supplies 


7 • Pupil periodicals 




6* Library books 


5. 


Maintenance supplies 








6. 


Custodial supplies - 


9. Records F tapes, films 






7. 


Insurance 


10. Professional and 






technical services 


a. 


Fuel, lighting,^ power, 


11* Travel: in and out 




water, a telephone services 






of District 


9. 


Service contracts 




10. 


Repair contracts 


i Local funds 






11. 


Lunchroom costs 


Funding J 15 *>oint Program (state) 
Sources \ . 






12. 


Employee benefits 


aources » project Beacon . (State) 


r. 


( retirement , social 
security, and health a 


. y Title I, (Federal) 




life insurance) 




13. 


Pupil transportation : 
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CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 



DIVISION OF 
PLANNING AND RESEARCH 



JANUARY 5, 1971 



HIGHLIGHTS OF FINAL REPORT: FIFTEEN POINT PLAN 



I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

A. Board Action 

1. August 27, 1963 - Policy stataumant comBltting its 

futura actions to tha raduetion of racial 
imbalancs in schools whara such inbalanca 
axiatad 

2. Novanber 21, 1963 - Directad administration to 

implanant the Opan Enrollment Plan 

3. September 1965 - Urban-Suburban Transfer Plan - 

Cooperative effort with .West Irondequoit District 

4> March 16, 1967 - Adoption of Fifteen Point Plan 

5. March 5, 1970 - Grade Reprganisation and Desegregation 
Plan of the Rochester Public Schools (Cones A and C) 

B. General Objectives of Fifteen Point Plan 

1. Reduction of racial isolation in . tha schools 

2. Provision for ^ality integrated education for all 
children 

(a) Two-^fay Open Enrollaient - School No. 2 

(b) Compensatory Education Plan r School No. 3 (X-3) 

. (c) Open Enrollmen'c - School No. 3 pupils (4-6) 

II. EVALUATION DESIGN 

A. Three Year Longitudinal Study 

September 1967 - June 1970 (2 and 3 year participants) 

B. Population 

1. Pupils enrolled at 11 elementary schools 

2. Overall, pupils attended 22 schools 

3. All pupils Nos. .'2,3; samples at other schools 
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C. SchooJs and Grades Involved 

Inner City; School No* 2 (K-6) 

School No. 3 (K-3) 

School No. 4 (Control School) . . 

1 Primary Grade; 1 Intermediate Grade 
Additional Control Schools: 6, 9, 27 

Outer City: Eight Schools: Noa. 1,7,23,30,38,3<),41,46 

D. Variables Measured 

1* Pupil Achievement, Pre-Post Basis 

(Generally: Vocabulary , Reading Cmprehension, 
Arithmetic Concepts, Problem Solving, and 
Computation) 

2* Pupil Attendance 

I 

1967- 68 Visual analysis 

1968- 69 t-tests 

1969- 70 t-tests 

3. Teachers* Perception of Pupil's Social Growth and 
Wor)c Habits 

(Pirst year visual analysis, second and 
third years t-tests) 

E. Program Emphases ‘ • 

1* Compensatoi^ Education (C) - Reduced* cl^ss sice 
(15-18) Md ex^nsiye supportive .eery ices 

2* Integration-In (II) - Inner city setting: broad 
supportive services and enrichment, emphases 

3. Integration-Out (10) - Outer city setting; limited 
supportive services ^ • 

4* Segregation (S) - Virtually total ethnic minority 

pupils in inner city setting with broad supportive 
services 
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F. Research Questiona 



EMPHASIS 


( 


B) PUPILS 


(H) PUPILS 


Seg* 

Cont* 


Seg. 
Expt ' 1 


Comp. 
Ed. . 


Integ- 

In 


Integ- 

Out 


Integ- 

In 


Integ- 

Out 


P 

U 

P 

I 

L 

S 


B 

If 

A 

C 

X 


Seg** 

Cont* 




Q-8 


Q-1 


Q-5 


Q-6 






Seg. 
Expt ' 1 






Q-1 


Q-5 


Q-6 






Comp. 

Ed. 








Q-2 


Q-2 






Xnteg- 

Xn 










Q-3 


Q-7 


Q-7 


Integ- 

Out 
















w 

H 

I 

T 

E 


Integ- 

In 














Q-4 


Integ- 

Out 

















NOTE ! SSI vs. Integ.-Xn 0-7 
SSI vs. Seg. Cent. 0*9 
SSI vs* Seg. Expt'l. Q-9 




6. Statiatical Procedures 
ll," T^tests, 

2. One-way analysis of Covariance 

3. Criterion acceptance: based on .05 level of significance 

IIlV FINDINGS . . ‘ . 

A. Rank Order of Pupil Scholastic Growto by Program Emphasis 

1* Compensatory Education 

Reducedi class. site (15-18 pupils) with, extensive 
supi^rtive services. 
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2. Integration-In 

White pupils enrolled in inner city t>etting; 
black pupils attending their neighborhood school 
with broad supportive services and enrichment 
emphases 

3 • Integration-Out 

Black pupils enrolled in outer city setting; 
white pupils attending their neighborhood schools 
witii limited supportive services 

4 • Segregation 

Black pupils attending inner city neighborhood 
schools with broad supportive services 

B. Ideally Inferred Prcgram Emphasis 

Integrative - Compensatory educational programs 
having extensive supportive services 

C. . Additional Findings ' 

1. Black pupils and white pupils who scored similarly on 
pretest measures and who attended integrated classes 
tended to have similar outcomes three years later. 

2. Black pupils integrated at the primary level 
(Grades K-3) tended to show relatively higher 
scholastic gains than those black pupils who became 
integrated at the intermediate level (Grades, 4*6) • 

3. Pupils having stability in residency reflected higher 
achievement outcomes in data obtained from the New 
York State Pupil Evaluation Program. 

4. Children who attended schools located in their 
neighborhood recorded fewer days of absenteeism than 
those enrolled in schools outside of their residential 
district. ' 

IV. POSSIBLE IMPLICATIONS 

A. Unlike one type of Compensatory Educational Program in New. 
York City (MES) $ the Rochester Compensatory Educational 
approach showed measurable benefits over a three year period. 

B. While six recent cross-sectional studies [Radin (1966) 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; Jessup 11967) New York City; 

Meketon (1966) Kentucky; Looiopfood (1966) New York State; 
Matzer (1965) California] found minority integrated pupils' 
performance to be higher, the evidence was suspect because 
control measures wart not adequate. The evidence shown in 
the Fifteen Point Program is quite conclusive, i.e. 
integrated minority pupils recorded higher achievement 
gains than segregated minority pupils. 



\ .4DI 
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C. Evidence demonstrated in the Fifteen Point Program 
corroborates that found in other studies [Coleman, 
Fortenberg, 1959? U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
that the younger children are when they enroll in 
integrated classes, the higher the probability of 
scholastic success. 

D. Cost Effectiveness Analysis 

Presently in process; complete data will be 
available before February 1971. 







1965; 
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PREFACE 



Two overriding objectives characterized the Fifteen Point Plan, 
a plan adopted by the Rochester Board of Education in February 1967. 
They were : 

- The reduction of racial isolation in the schools 

- The provision of quality integrated education for 
all children 

In this third and final evaluation of selected, parts of the 
Fifteen Point Plan, effort was made to recapitulate salient features 
leading up to its adoption, and tp assess pupil growth and achievement 
after two or three years of direct participation in the variously 
defined classroom settings. Specifically, black pupils enrolled in 
racially segregated, compensatory,, and integrated classrooms were 
compared in terms of scholastic achievement as measured by selected 
standardized tests, school attendance, and social growth and work 
habits as perceived by the classroom teacher. In addition, white 
pupils who transferred frpm their predominantly white neighborhood 
schools to attend classes at an inner city school, were compared with 
their home school counterparts and, whenever feasible, with their new 
classmates on the same bases. 

At the beginning of the Fifteen Point Program, it was believed 
that at least three years of intensive followup of pupils 
participating in each of the components was necessary to assess the 
prograim adequately. Now in retrospect, it appears that this choice 
was discreet since both pupil mobility and changing instructional 
emphases would have affected , prolonged, or plausible folloynip efforts. 

Therefore, this final report surpasses the scope of the two 
earlier interim reports. Occasionally, reference is made to the, 
evidence cited .in those reports; however, the findings and 
conclusions described in the following pages generally supplant 
those inferred from the preceding studies. .. , V. i, 

An undertaking of. this magnitude necessitates the. cooperation of' a 
host of people. Among those to whom appreciation is expres^sed are the 
pupils, ^teachers, and principals of. ..the par^cipating schools. 

Division of Planning and 'Research Civil Service personnel (Donna Beyea, 
Dorothy Greenbaum, Evelyn Hoffman, Patricia Kelly, Veronica Poarch, 
and Louise Haide) , and other Central, Office representatives, namely, 
John Griffith, Charles Messerich, Dr ./George Rentsch , and David Heart. 
Dr., Russel. Green 's.-aBsistahce as aVResearch Cpnsikltant in est^^shing 
the.research ;desi^!*a^ re ^tte outcomes d^ special 

.mention. ■ j ■■■. ^ 

* All of [jtte -i^ove people are gratefully .acknowledged for their 
contributions, in completing this report on the Fifte^ 

^ Orrin H; Bowmein 



CHAPTER ONE 



THE FIFTEEN POINT PLAN IN PERSPECTIVE 



BACKGROUND 

On August 11 , 1963 , the Board of Education of the City School 
District of Rochester f New York, unanimously adopted a policy 
statement committing its future actions to the reduction of racial 
li^alahce in schools where such Imbalance existed. In Its policy 
statement^ the Board recognized that **one of the functions of the 
public schools Is to prepare children for life In a democratic 
society" and that "the fulfillment of this function depends in part 
upon the degree to which children have opportunities during their 
public school careers to become acquainted' with children frbm a 
variety of cultures." 

As an outgrowth of its policy statement , the Board of Education 
on November 21, 1963 directed the administration to Initiate steps to 
implement the Open Enrollment Plan. This plan established the 
practice of children being ‘voluntarily transferred Into one of several 
schools In which there was both available space and where the racial 
composition needed greater balancing. On February 3, 1964, 
approximately 500 children from the Inner city began this new 
experience. As a result of the Open Enrollment Program, every 
elementary school In the City School District soon had some black 
children Included In Its enrollment. 

Following the implementation of the Open Enrollment Plan, the West 
Irondeguolt Central School District, a suburban district contiguous to 
the northern border of Rochester, requested the transfer of children 
from the inner city to its schools. Upon approval of both Boards of 
Education, the West Irondeguolt Public Schools enrolled twenty-five 
first grade pupils from Rochester's Wllli^ H. Seward School No. 19 in 
September 1965. Thus, the first cooperative effort of urban and'/ 
suburban districts in Monroe County began. In subsequent years 
additlohal' Inner city f^rst graders, continued to enter the West 
Irondequoit' public Schools so that In Septet eighty-aeveri 

ch 1 Idren were attending the several ’ elementary s choo Is of this ' 

'suburban district.''''' , ^ ■ 

Other school districts soon expressed similar Interest and adopted 
policies which brought inner city pupild into their schools. 

Following a summer progrlEun in 1966, the State University Collie at 
Brockport Campus School enrolled thirty-two Rochester children for the 
1966-67 school year. This program was expanded in the Pall of 1967 to 
Include eighty children, Increased to 112 for 1968-69, and enrolled a 
total of 150 pupils for the ^1969-70 school year. In February 1967, 
the Brighton Public Schools "enrolled fifty-seven eleraientairy level 
children from the City School District and continued the program 
during the succeeding three years. To date, some 581 Rochester pupils 
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attend school outside of the City School District. In addition to the 
aforementioned public school districts, Rochester pupils transferred 
to public and/or parochial schools in Penfield, Pittsford, Wheatland- 
Chili, Hilton, Greece, and East Rochester. A private school, Harley, 
and the Rochester Christian School complete this listing. 

As a result of these various transfer programs, many children from 
racially imbalanced schools have participated in integrated school 
experiences during the past six years. Although implementation of 
these programs has contributed toward reducing the racial imbalance in 
many of the receiving schools, in other schools of the city the 
imbalance continued to increase, largely because of housing practices. 



THE FIFTEEN POINT PLAN 

In a major effort to offer a long-range solution to the problem of 
racial imbalance, the City School District during the 1966-67 school 
year prepared a seri.es of plans for the desegregation of the 
elementary schools. These plans were presented to the Board of 
Education on February 1, 1967. Essentially, three locally developed 
plans and a fourth plan, developed by the Center for U^bM Education 
of New York City, were included in the report. Both tactical Interim 
steps as well as long-range strategic proposals were presented. 

Copies of this report entitled. Desegregation o f the Elementary 
Schools , are on file with the New York State Education Department. 

After several weeks of intensive community deliberation and Board 
of Education study, the Rochester Board of Education adopted a 
Fifteen Point Plan to further reduce racial isolation. This Pl®” 
utilized selected features of the Combination Plan presented in the 
desegregation report, but added specific steps which could be 
implemented in the immediate future. Overall, toe Fifteen Point 
posited dual objectives. They were the reduction of racial isolation 
and the provision of quality integrated education for all children. 

Its fifteen features provide the source from which the title is 
derived and consist of the following points: 

1. Use selected features of the Combination Plan but add 

additional steps within toe city together with those that may 
be made possible through the cooperation of the larger 
community. 



2. Reduce class size sharply in September 1967 in Grades K-3 at 
Nathaniel ■ Rochester School No. '3 to approximately fifteen; in 
addition,’ a teacher aide, living : in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, may be employed for each classroom; a fulltime special- 
ist in reading instruction will be added to the staff of 
-School -No; ■.'3. ' 




' / 
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3. Provide a reading specialist for each inner city school in 
addition to the present supervising and helping teacher 
programs. ‘ 

' 4. Transfer children, with parental permission, in Grades 4-6 

from School No. 3 to schools in which space exists or can be 
created by the transfer of some seventh graders to nearby high 
schoolsi the receiving schools will include Schools No. 21, 

30, 34, 38, 41, 42, 43, and 44, 

5. Transfer three M.A.P. classes for the gifted to Clara Barton 
ischool No. 2 in September 1967 and invite applications from 
'suburban parents for transfer of gifted children to these 
classes on a tuition basis, as space permits. 

6. Implement in September 1967 a program of voluntary, reverse 
open enrollment to the two new beautiful schools, Clara Barton 
School No. 2 and Dag Hammarskjold School No. 6, and plan for 
the establishment of a summer school program, open to students 
in the city at large, at these two schools under Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 for the 
Summer of 1967. 

7. The above voluntary, reverse open enrollment program and 
relocation of some classes for the gifted for the public 
schools will be accompanied by a similar program in the 
Catholic schools as announced by the Right Reverend Honsignor 
Roche, Superintendent of Diocesan Schools. 

8. Implement the interim World of Inquiry School in September 
1967 under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965| this interim school, located in the inner city,. : 
would house 130 children and would be an integrated school 
with registration for attendance open [to pupils from both 
the city and the suburbs]. 

9. Continue to work for the expansion of urbanrsuburban pupil 
transfer programs for both the Summer of 196.7 and the 1967-68 
school'iyear.^ 

10. Continue the integrated prekindergarten program :at Sylvanus A. 
Ellis School No. 26. 

11. Encourage the development of a voluntary cooperative 
federation of school districts in the region to discuss and 
plan ways of reducing racial isolation in Monroe County as 
well as other matters of. mutual concern. 

12. Continue the Open Enrollment and TRIAD Programs and encourage 
additional participation. 







I 
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13. Cooperate fully with all community agencies whose programs 
seek to remove the basic causes of racial isolation. 




( 


14. Work closely with the office of the coordinator of the 

Demonstration Cities Program and other related city 
departments to strengthen the total effort to upgrade the ci y 
through new educational facilities and services, in \ 

continue to study the replacement of schools with a view a 

toward site selection that will improve our total educational | 

program to the greatest extent possible as we attempt to | 

achieve quality integrated education. | 

15. Request the Board of Regents and the Comissioner of Ed^a^ 

1 of New York State to assist the Board of Education in its ^ 

planning by sending a report on progress made toward the • 

elimination of legal and financial barriers to reducing racial ^ 

isolation in the schools in the Rochester area . j 






Tfipyj^MENTING THE PLAN 






Planning the implementation phases of the Fifteen PIm began 

immediately^after its adoption in Febr^ry 1967. In ^ 

involving State Education Department officials, it necessitated 
extensive local community interaction. Many parents, educators, and 
community officials cooperated in resolving the numerous . . 

confronting them. By September 1567, key aspects of the^Fifteen Point 
Plan had become operational, their effects have 

both the Rochester City Schools and various suburban school districts j 

through this writing. \ 


, 




This report, along with its two antecedent | 

the attempt to assess selected features of the- Fifteen Point Plan s I 

demonstrated by pupil achiev^ent and ^rowth^in^different classr^ 
settings. These settings, the measurements used, and the analyses 
made are described more fully in the ensuing sections. To^ _ 

recapitulate briefly, this report contains the evaluation of three 
major portions’ of the Fifteen Point Plan: 






1. Reduction of class size in the primary grades at Nathaniel 
Rochester School No. 3 , 






2. Transfer of intemediate grade pupils from Nathaniel Rochester 
. School Nd. '3 






1 3. Expanded Open EnTO at Clara Barton School No. 2 










o 
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THE SELECTED FEATURES ASSESSED 



The selected features of the Fifteen Point Program covered by this 
report may be reduced to three major components. The first represents 
that style of education which has come to be known as "compensatory 
education.” In this approach, no attempt was made to desegregate the 
racially imbalanced neighborhood school in the black community. 

Rather, energies and funds were channeled into avenues that permitted 
smaller class sizes by increasing the ratio of adults to pupils, and 
expanding provisions for supportive and remedial services. 

The assumption on which compensatory education is based is the 
belief that greater pupil-teacher interaction yields higher pupil 
achievement. Stated specifically for this study, the more a teacher 
or an authorized adult works and interacts with an educationally 
disadvantaged pupil in his neighborhood school, where the average 
class numbers 15-18 pupils, the greater are the pupil's achievement 
and growth on selected scholastic measures. 

The second component features integration of children by way of 
both the traditional manner; i.e. where black children transfer to 
schools which have predominantly white pupil populations (Integration- 
Out) and the reverse, a unique provision of pupil transfer in which 
children from predominantly white schools transfer into the core or 
inner city schools with a pupil population predominantly black 
(Integration-In at Schools No. 2 and 6) . No overt attempts were made 
to restrict class size as characterized by the compensatory 
educational classes. Thus, the implicit benefits of integrated 
education are subsumed from the interaction of teachers and pupils in 
standard class size settings (avg. 27) where some pupil ethnic 
differences (and in this case economic differences) are prevalent. 
Stated somewhat differently, the pupil benefits derived in this 
context are believed to be associated with both teacher influences and 
the exchanges among/between classraates who have diverse backgrounds. 

Segregation is the final component and represents the ethnic 
status at selected inner city schools where no overt intervention has 
occurred. It arises largely. from housing practices exemplified in a 
particular neighborhood. While segregation exists in both white and 
black racially dominated neighborhoods, this study focuses primarily 
upon contiguous schools of the inner city. Hence, classes that are 
described as segregated refer to those* consisting of approximately 
24-28 black pupils who are essentially .similar to each other, in terms 
of socioeconomic characteristics and who attend their neighborhood 
inner city schools. Specifically, selected pupils from classes at 
Clara Barton School No. 2. and George Mather Forbes School No. 4 
represent the segregated pupils in this report. 



[OTE: Because unusual pressures occurred at the Segregated Control 

school (School nL 4) during the 1968-69 school ' .^wo 
additional control type schools were identified and utilized 
in data analysis. This will be described more fully in later 
sections of this report. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS AND COMPONENT DESCRIPTIONS 

The first ethnic data for the City School District were recorded 
for the 1962-63 school year. With an ethnic minority enrollment 
(K-12) of approximately 7500 pupils at that time, this figure 
represented 18 percent of the district's enrollment. For the 1969-70 
school year, the most recent year for which these data were 
available, the ethnic minority enrollment was in excess of 15,300 
pupils or approximately 35 percent of the district's total. 

Thus, the change for an 8-year enrollment span shows more than a 
doubling of ethnic minority enrollees in the public schools of 
Rochester. Moreover, certain geographical areas of the city became 
high density areas for the ethnic minority population. In Rochester 
specifically# the ethnic minority population concentrated largely in 
the ••inner city.** As a result of the residentiary patterns, soroe 
school enrollments beceune predominantly ethnic minority pupils while 
others remained predominantly white. 

AS stated earlier, the Fifteen Point Program was implemented in 
the Fall of 1967. The participating elementary schools were 
classified into two broad categories, i.e. inner and outer^city 
schools. The inner city schools were characterized as having 
predominantly black pupil enrollments while the outer city schools had 
predominantly white pupil enrollments. With the implementation of the 
Fifteen Point Prograun, the percentage of ethnic minority enrolled at 
many of the schools was changed; a few significantly. 

To elaborate, the inner city schools participating in the program 
were Nathaniel Rochester School No. 3, the Compensatory type School 
(Component One), Clara Barton School No. 2, the Experimental SchTOl 
(Comoonents Two-Three), and George Mather Forbes School No. 4, the 
main* Control School (Component Three) . Outer city . 

schools included Schools No. 1, 7, 23, 30, 38, 39, 41, and 46 with 
each receiving inner city resident blac)c pupils. In a^ition. Schools 
No. 21, 34, 42, 43, and 44 were the prime recipients of ^e 
intermediate level children who were transferred from School No. 
effect the compensatory emphasis. Moreover, several outer city 
schools shared in the unique feature that provided the vol^tary 
transfer of white pupils into the inner city Experimental School 
No. 2, thus effecting a two-way transfer exchange. 

Table 1 shows the enrollment and percentage of ethnic minority 
pupils (primarily black) by school for the 1966-67 school year, ^e 
year preceding implementation of the Fifteen Point Program, and for 
each of the subsequent three years during which the program was in 
effect. These were the selected schools 

gathered for assessing the effectiveness of the Fifteen Point Program. 

As Shown, two of the three inner city elemental^ schools were 
populated almost exclusively by black pupils for the f^r years 
reTOrded. School No. 2 had a similar enrollment for the first year, 
but changed to approximately 81 percent for the following 3 -year 
experimental time period. Outer city school ethnic minority 
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TABLE 1 



ENROLLMENT (NUMBER) AND ETHNIC CENSUS (PERCENTAGE) FOR SELECTED 
SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN THE FIFTEEN POINT PROGRAM 

1966-67 — 1969-70 







Enroll. (1 


ky VrTT 


a lace of Ethnic Minority* 


Elementary 


School 


1966 

No. 


i -67 

%ace 


196 '^ 

No. 


- 6 » 

%age 


196B-69 

No. %aae 


1969 

No. 


'**70 

%age 


INNER CITY 

^0. 

No. 


2 


947 


97.9 


811 


81.3 


807 


80.8 


884 


80.6 


3 


690 


98.6 


418 


99.5 


366 


97.9 


350 


98.3 


No. 


4 


752 


98.0 


725 


98.4 


660 


98.4 


647 


99.5 


OUTER CITY 
No. 


1 


50 


11.1 


96 


21.4 


88 


23.5 


79 


21.3 


No. 


7 


24 


4.5 


36 


6.5 


131 


18.6 


96 


13.6 


No. 


23 


61 


13.2 


96 


19.8 


99 


20.6 


81 


16.4 


No. 


30 


53 


7.7 


104 


15.3 


91 


13.5 


81 


12 e 0 


No* 


38 


49 


6.6 


78 


10.5 


62 


8.8 


87 


12.9 


No. 


39 


169 


19.1 


216 


25.4 


200 


26.8 


208 


28.4 


No. 


41 


19 


2.5 


83 


10.5 


99 


12.2 


82 


10.7 


No. 


46 


22 


4.3 


35 


7.0 


37 


7.9 


60 


15.2 



* Includes Negro, Spanlsh-surneuned, American Indian, and 
oriental pupils (1969-70 Annual Statistical Report) 



enrollments varied from approximately 7 to 28 percent for the 
experimental time span, although the 1966—67 school year records a 
range from 2.5 to 19.1 percent ethnic minority enrollees. The 
accompanying map shows the relationship of the major Inner and outer 
city schools Involved. Following sections describe more specifically 
how each of the participating schools became associated with a 
particular component of the Fifteen Point Plan. 

COMPONENT one: COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 



Initially, children in Grades 4-6 free* Nathaniel Rochester School 
No. 3 wore transferred to outer city receiving schools in which the 
percentage of black pupils was below the citywide average. In 
November 1966, Nathaniel Rochester School No. 3 had an enrollment that 
was 98.5 percent black. In addition, the results of the Nw Jfork 
State Pupil Evaluation Program adsd.nistered in October 1966 showed 
that 72 parcant of the children entering first 9rada in School NOe 3 
could bo defined as educationally disadvantaged, i.e. 72 percent of 
the children at this grade level fell below satisfactory levels of 
readiness for instruction in Reading, as defined by the Nw Yo^k S^te 
Education Department. Of the elementary schools in the City School 
District in the Pall of 1966, this school had the highest percentage 
of blac)c children as identified by the Annual Ethnic Census and the 
highest percentage of educationally disadvantaged children as defined 
by the Hew York State Pupil Evaluation Program. 
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By transferring children in Grades 4-6 from School No. 3 to outer 
city receiving schools# space was made available to reduce^ class size 
sharply in the remaining grades, K-3. In addition to achieving class 
size of approximately fifteen pupils or less to one teacher for 
September 1967# a teacher aide# frequently indigenous to the 
neighborhood# was employed for each classroom. Furthermore# under 
ESEA Title I assistance# a reading teacher was added to the staff of 
School No. 3 to instruct classroom teachers in using remedial 
procedures and to help individual pupils overcome special reading 
handicaps • 

Instructionally# School No. 3 followed the "regular** program of 
study. However as an inner city school# it obtained additional 
special projects and services made available through ESEA Title 1 
appropriations. These included the Artmobile# Intercity Audiovisual 
Bus Trips# Educational Media# and a fulltime elementary school 
counselor. Moreover# pupils attending this school were eligible to 
apply for voluntary transfer under the Open Enrollment Plan. 



COMPONENT TWO : I NTEGRATION 



As previously stated# the City School District has operated an 
Open Enrollment Program since February 1964. For the 1969-70 school 
year# nine schools located in the inner city sent more than 1200 
pupils to outer city schools. Under the Expanded Open Enrollment 
Program# children attending schools with heavy concentrations of white 
pupils %#ere given the opportunity to transfer in a reverse direction 
to Clara Barton School No. 2# a relatively new school located on 
Reynolds Street in the inner city and serving pupils in the district 
adjacent to the School No. 3 district* In 1966# School No* 2 had an 
enrollment which was 97.9 percent black* In addition# the percentage 
of first graders identified as educationally disadvantaged according 
to the New York State Readiness Tests was 33 percent (Pall 1966) * 
Although this percentage was not as high as the 72 percent enrolled at 
School No* 3# it was significantly higher than the 23 percent used to 
define i^nimum competency on a statewide basis. 

As of March 1970# a total of 228 white pupils from K-6 had 
voluntarily transferred into Clara Barton School No. 2# causing the 
ethnic census to show white pupils comprising almost 20 percent of the 
school's population. Moreover# results from the 1969 administration 
of the Readiness Tests given to Grade 1 pupils showed 33 percent 
scoring below the minimum competency level again. 

The instructional program at School No. 2 was expanded for both 
the integrated and segregated pupils in several ways* One provided 
instruction in beginning French for intermediate grade pupils* 
Specialists in Far Eastern Studies# Reading# Nathematios# and Science 
were added to enrich the daily offerings and to provide greater 
individualised experiences for all pupils* School No. 2 was also 
involved in Project BEACON# the local segment of the State Project 
ABLE* Specifically# Project BEACON was concerned with the development 
of materials and programs in the areas of language arts# Negro history# 
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cultural enrichment:# and ego development for primary level pupils* In 
addition# other servicea available to all School No* 2 pupils through 
ESEA Title I or Urban Education Aid included the Artmobile# 

Educational Media# Intercity Audiovisual Bus Trips# Counseling# and 
an Art Action Center staffed by a fulltime art teacher* Thus# white 
pupils and black pupils shared enriched educational experiences in 
classes whose sizes approximated the city mean of slightly over 26 
pupils per class* 



In order to accommodate the pupils transferred into Clara Barton 
School No* 2# it was necessary for resident pupils to transfer to 
other schools on a voluntary basis* During the 3-year time span# 
approximately 400 students attended schools outside of the School 
No* 2 district* Hany of the schools that received School No. 2 pupils 
also received intermediate grade pupils from the School No* 3 area. 

All such schools enrolled pupils from other racially Imbalanced 
schools under the Open Enrollment Progreun. The additional se^ices 
and personnel available to schools receiving School No* 3 pupils as 
described previously# became available as well to those schools 
enrolling pupils from Clara Barton School No* 2* 



For the final year presented in this report (1969-70 school * 

three schools# spacifically Schools No* 7# 39# and 50# exceeded 100 
pupils enrolled under the Open Enrollment Transfer Plan* Among tne 
other twenty achools involved in accepting open enrollment 
transferee*! the number of pupils enrolled varied from eight to 
ninety-two pupils at different age/grade levels> Thus# for 
school.! the combined effects of the Open Enrollment and the Fifteen 
Point Program* afforded a degree of integration that otherwise would 
not have occurred. 



With the school year 1968-69 came the establishment of 
integrated Kindergarten classes at Dag Hammarskjold School No. 6. As 
specified in the Fifteen Point Plan! Schools No. 2 and 6 were 
designated as schools into which reverse open enrollment pupils were 
to flow. During the 1969-70 school year, additional Kindergarten 
classes were integrated/ this coupled with the continuation of the 
previous year's enrollees, effected partial integration at both the 
Kindergarten and Grade One levels. Since attempts to assess 
differential achievement gains for early primary pupil* proved 
virtually fruitless in previous efforts, neither the kindergarteners 
nor first graders of School No. 6 were Included in the data analysis. 



COMPONENT three: SEGREGATION 



As described earlier for this report, segregation represents the 
status at school* having predoalnsntly ethnic minority enroll*** 
(although it may also refer to any dominant grouping) and refers to 
those schools located near th* central part of the cit^. Classes at 
these school* tended to have nearly all black pupil* who usually were 
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members of low income families* In addition, low parental educational 
attainment frequently characterized the families from %diich children 
came* Data recorded for Schools No* 2, 3, and 4 reflect the ethnic 
enrollments as illustrated in Table 2* 



TABLE 2 

AVERAGE ENROLLMENT, CLASS SIZE, AND PERCENTAGE 
OF ETHNIC MINORITY BEFORE AND AFTER IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE FIFTEEN POINT PLAN AT SELECTED INNER CITY SCHOOLS 





lSfi2 




1966-67 


1967- 


68 — 1969-70 




5- 


Year Means 


3 


-Year Means ' 


School 


No. Of 
Students 


Class 

Size 


% of 
Ethnic 
Minority 


No* of 
Students 


Class 

Size 


% of 
Ethnic 
Minority 


No. 2 


976 


26*6 


94*04 


1034 


26*5 


80*90 


No. 3 


692 


26*9 


95*90 


383 


16*1 


98*56 


No. 4 


764 


26*9 


95*12 


672 


27*2 


98*76 



In addition to evaluating pupil achievement in compensatory 
segregated classes, pupils enrolled in segregated classes at two 
elementary schools are described and assessed in later sections of the 
report* One. of the schools not included in the Fifteen Point Program, 
George Mather Forbes School No* 4, was used as a control for the 
Hawthorne effect, a halo type effect demonstrated in many social 
experiments wherein participation alone produces an effect independent 
of the treatment* Essentially, School No* 4 was selected to 
represent the typical inner city segregated school* 

Instmctionally, School No* 4 followed the regular course of study* 
Class size approximated the city mean* Those BSBA Title Z services 
that were available to the nearby Schools No* 2 and 3 such as the 
Artmobile, Intercity Audiovisual Bus Trips, Educational Media, and 
counseling services by request, were provided to School No* 4* In 
addition, a reading teacher helped classroom teachers develop special 
techniques for instructing educationally disadvantaged children and 
provided individual attention to pupils having unusual reading 
difficulties* Also, pupils attending School No* 4 were eligible to 
transfer to other schools under the Open Enrollment Plan» ^us in 
many ways. School No* 4 resembled Schools No* 2 and 3 in ethnic 
makeup and curricular services* However, implementation of program 
emphases differed from the two major treatments (compensatory and 
enrichsMnt experiences) highlighted in this study* Moreover, during 
one year various stresses were identified at this school that %#ere 
somewhat unusual and may have affected pupil outcomes adversely* 
(Additional mention and amplification of this occur later in the 
report* ) 






t 





The other school. School No. 2 , was the Experimental School 
highlighted in the study. In addition to establishing integrated 
classes achieved by the voluntary transfer of outer city white 
children to this predominantly black inner city school , a portion of 
School No, 2's enrollment remained in segregated classes for 
instructional purposes. However, all children could interact socially 
before, after, and at selected times during the school hours. In 
addition, all of the enrichment activities and special services 
available at the school were available to these pupils as well. Thus, 
two segregated control type classes were used in comparing pupils' 
achievement, attendance, and perceived social growth and vrork habits. 



I 
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CAUTIONS TO BE EXERCISED 



This final report of a 3-*year longitudinal study may tempt some 
readers to oversimplify relevant factors and, thus, infer or draw 
erroneous conclusions. The author feels compelled to urge those who 
read and interpret this report to do so with discretion. 

Admittedly, many features for implementing an appropriate 
experimental design were omitted in this study. Such desirable 
features as random assignment of pupils , large numbers of participants 
(50 or more at each level) , and treatment constancies relating to 
teacher characteristics such as random assignment, instructional 
procedures, and materials or methods were precluded in its 
implementation. In effect, if the ideal circumstances had been 
prerequisite to data analysis, it is quite probable that no data would 
have been gathered. Stated more succinctly, inherent features 
associated with the study may have confounded the outcomes. The 
extent of their influence is not known. 

Variables that operated one year were not necessarily in effect 
during the other years. For example, teacher turnover at both the 
experimental and receiving schools has had un)cnown consequences. 

Table 3 shows the total number of teachers by year leaving ^e s^ool 
and the percentage of turnover for the schools involved during tte 3- 
year period. Median turnover for all schools was .28; for the inner 
city schools it was somewhat higher at .31| %ihile the combined outer 
city schools recorded .255. Whether this difference represents a 
symptom or cause is obscure; but, without question, these losses, plus 
the loss of other key personnel, must alter the personality of the 
instructional groups. 

During both the 1968-69 and 1969-70 school years. Project BEATON 
embarked upon a program emphasising the development of reading skills 
through photMraphy. This pioneering effort has shown the achievement 
of one classroom of pupils at the Experimental School to excel that 
of those in two other District schools. Two pupils from this 
experimental group are included in the sample drawn to test the 
relative achievement of those racially segregated at the Experimental 
School vs. their comparison group. 
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TABLB 3 

TEACHING STAFF TURNOVER AT FIFTEEN POINT PROGRAM SCHOOI.S 
THREE YEARS: 1967-68 — 1969-70 



School 


Xear 


1967-68 

Total Xieaving 

Teachers No. % 


1968-69 

Total Iieaving 

Teachers No. 1 


1969 

Total 

Teachers 


1-70 

Leaving 
Mo. S 


NO. 


1 


16 


4 


e25 


13 


2 


el5 


13 


4 


.31 


NO. 


2 


36 


14 


.39 


36 


14 


e39 


37 


5 


.14 


NO. 


3 


25 


5 


e20 


21 


5 


•24 


18 


6 


.33 


NO. 


4 


26 


8 


e31 


25 


7 


• 28 


23 


12 


.52 


NO. 


7* 


18 


4 


.22 


24 


8 


e33 


26 


8 


.31 


NO. 


23 


17 


4 


e24 


17 


7 


• 41 


18.5 


5 


.27 


NO. 


30 


22.5 


6 


.26 


23 


5 


e22 


23 


2 


.09 


NO. 


38 


25 


7 


.28 


23.5 


5 


e20 


24.5 


5 


.20 


NO. 


39 


31 


11 


.35 


26 


8 


•31 


29 


8 


.28 


NO. 


41 


28.5 


9 


.31 


28 


10 


e36 


28 


8 


.29 


NO. 


46 


17 


4 


.24 


16.5 


4 


.23 


16.5 


0 


- 


• Relocated to a 


larger raci 


Llliy 196S-n 



Tha saduction in funds availabla for haalth offica assistants suy 
have affacted tha outcomas. if in fact thasa sarvicas do hava an 
affact upon tho students* the absence of health offica assistants will 
be reflected in student achiavaswnt, attendance* and enthusiasm for 
education. 

These eicaaples offered are only three of the several which may 
reflect the difference a year makes. Though one is correct in 
assuming that a subsequent year should relate to earlier ones* pupils* 
programs* emphases* staffing, funds, and other factors do not stand 
still for the researcher. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



RESEARCH DESIGN 



THE RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

The scope of the Fifteen Point Program affected to some degree the 
activities and personnel of at least tventy-tvo elementary schools* 
However r the evaluation of the program's effectiveness is restricted 
to the involvement of pupils at eleven schools* Samples were derived 
from those schools having the largest overall group participation and 
were categorized into one of the following group classifications! 

Segregation ! Classes ccinprised largely of ethnic minority pupils 
in anTnner city school setting where class size approximated 
the citywide mean of 26*7* In this study. Schools No* 2 and 4 
are desionated as those containing classes of this 
description* While remediation was available at both, the 
numbers and types of specific programs varied to some degree 
with School No* 2 having more than School No* 4* 

Compensatory : Classes comprised largely of ethnic minority pupils 

in an inner city setting where specific efforts were made to 
reduce the number of children in each classroom so as to 
increase the opportunities for closer pupil->teacher contact* 
Special remedial and supportive emphases attempted to reduce 
pupil learning problems (School No* 3)* 

Integration'»In: Classes comprised of both white and ethnic 

mlnorl^^children in an inner city school setting* Class size 
approxiMted the citywide mean (26*7) and specially funded 
remedial and enrichment services %rere available (School No* 2). 

Inteqration-Outi Classes comprised of ethnic minority children 
jolnTng resident white children in numerous outer city 

school settings where class sizes approximated the citywide 
mean (26*7)* Though some reiaedial services were provided in 
the receiving schools, they were not as extensive as those 
found at Schools No* 2 and 3* 

.Within the context of these four categories, nine questions served 
as the frameworlc of this study* The first six questions were posed in 
the first interim report %d)ile the remaining three were included as 
supplementary research interests of later reporting efforts* 



QUESTION 1* BOW DOES THE ACUZBVBKBNT OF BLACK PUPILS ATTENDING 



A SCHOOL WITH SMALL CLASS SZIB (AVERAGE X--3 » 15--18) 
COMPARE WITH THAT OF SIMILARLY SEGREGATED BLACK 
PUPILS IN SCHOOLS HAVING LARGER CLASS 8ISBS, I*B* 
EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL AND CONTROL SCHOOL? (THE 
SPECIALLY FUNDED SUPPLEMENTS DIFFERED FOR BACH OF 
THE THREE SCHOOLS*) 




QUESTION 2 



QUESTION 3 



QUESTION 4 



QUESTION 5 



QUESTION 6 



QUESTION 7 
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. HOW DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS ATTENDING 
A SCHOOL WITH SMALL CLASS SIZE (AVERAGE K-3 ■ 15-18) 
COMPARE WITH 

THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS IN RACIALLY 
INTEGRATED CLASSES AT AN INNER CITY SCHOOL AND 

THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS IN RACIALLY 
INTEGRATED CLASSES IN OUTER CITY SCHOOLS? 

. HOW DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS IN RACIALLY 
INTEGRATED CLASSES AT AN INNER CITY SCHOOL COMPARE 
WITH THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS IN RACIALLY 
INTEGRATED CLASSES IN OUTER .CITY SCHOOLS? 

. HOW DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OF WHITE PUPILS IN RACIALLY 
INTEGRATED CLASSES AT AN INNER CITY SCHOOL COMPARE 
WITH THE ACHIEVEMENT OF A SIMILAR GROUP OF WHITE 
PUPILS IN OUTER CITY SCHOOLS? 

. HOW DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS IN RACIALLY 
INTEGRATED CLASSES COMPARE WITH 

THE ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS IN CLASSES ALMOST 
COMPLETELY BLACK IN ENROLLMENT WITHIN THE SAME 
SCHOOL AND 

THAT OF SEGREGATED PUPILS IN A NEIGHBORING 
SCHOOL? . 

. HOW DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPIL? IN RACIALLY 
INTEGRATED CLASSES IN OUTER CITY SCHOOLS COMPARE 
WITH THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS IN CLASSES 
ALMOST COMPLETELY BLACK AT TWO INNER CITY SCHOOLS? 

HOW DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS IN RACIALLY 
INTEGRATED CLASSES IN AN INNER CITY SCHOOL COMPARE 
WITH THAT OF 

WHITE PUPILS IN THE SAME INTEGRATED SETTING 

BLACK PUPILS IN THE SAME SETTING WHO HAD ONE YEAR 
OF INTEGRATION SUCCEEDING PRIOR SEGREGATED SCHOOL 
EXPERIENCES AND 

WHITE PUPILS WHO ATTENDED THEIR OWN NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOLS? 
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QUESTION 8. 



QUESTION 9. 



HOW DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BIACK PUPILS. SEGREGATED 
IN AN INNER CITY SCHOOL WHICH HAS SPECIALLY FUNDED 
REMEDIAL AND ENRICHMENT SERVICES ALONG WITH 
PURPOSEFULLY INTEGRATED CLASSES. COMPARE WITH THAT 
OF BLACK PUPILS IN SEGREGATED CLASSES OF SIMILAR SIZE 
AND HAVING REMEDIAL SERVICES. BUT FEWER SPECIALLY 
FUNDED ENRICHMENT EXPERIENCES AND RELATIVELY NO 
INTEGRATED OPPORTUNITIES? 



HOW DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS HAVING TWO 
YEARS OF SEGREGATION AND ONE YEAR OF INTEGRATION IN 
AN INNER CITY SCHOOL WHICH HAS SPECIALLY FUNDED 
REMEDIAL AND ENRICHMENT SERVICES ALONG WITH 
INTEGRATED CLASSES COMPARE WITH THAT OF 

BLACK SEGREGATED PUPILS IN THE SAME SCHOOL AND 



BLACK PUPILS IN ANOTHER SCHOOL IN SEGREGATED 
CLASSES OF SIMILAR SIZE AND HAVING REMEDIAL 
SERVICES. BUT FEWER SPECIALLY FUNDED ENRICHMENT 
EXPERIENCES AND RELATIVELY NO INTEGRATED 
OPPORTUNITIES? 



DATA ANALYSIS 



Wheraas the previous interim report used a matched group technique 
in eatabliahing the atatiatical design, this report relies upon using 
all possible participants. Sample sizes after two or y««» o* 

pupil involvement in the Fifteen Point Program nooessitated this 
choice. If groups being compared appeared to be siadlar on pretest 
naan reading scores, standard deviations, score ranges, and skemess. 
t-tests were computed for the statistical analysis. This was the 
preferred analysis. When a satisfactory pretest Mtch did not happen 
to occur, a one-way analysis of covariance was substituted. 

gti# preference for the forsMr design was dictated by the desire to 
compare groups eomprlsed of pupils who had had the same grow^ rates 
prior to’the experlmeat. This was needed to permit rela^vely 
unai^lguous interpretation of the results or outcoews. The use of 
covariance analysis was relegated to a 

because interpretation of results dmrived from it are limit^ by the 
implication tor often neglected assumption] that factors which 
resulted in the pre differences between the groups were |wt relevant 
during the period of the study. This assumption is likely to be false 
in pre-post studies of this particularly when covariance 

adjusted post differences are in the same dlrec^on as Pf* 
differences. In this case, there is too much likelihood t^t wlthln- 
eroup zmgresslon lines are heterogenous i this cannot be safely 
Ignored. 
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To elaborate further # participants# whether involved in the 
Fifteen Point Program for two or three years# were classified into 
groups accoj^ing to the categories Segregation# Compensatory# 
Integration-In# and Integration-Out* Pupils who had had two or 
three successive years of involvement in the specific category were 
included in the analysis'* In one instance# groups having two years 
of segregated experiences# succeeded by one year of integrated 
experiences# were also analyzed* 

The statistical treatment applied to the test data provided a 
test of significance between group mean differences* For those groups 
that were similar on pretests# t-tests for independent samples were 
computed on the pretest variables* In a few instances when the 
original groups were not similar# matched subgroups were formed and 
matched group t-tests were computed for the post test variables* Where 
the independent t-test between the means of the groups from the 
matching variable provided a t greater than one or if the experimental 
differences were opposite to any residual difference obtained on the 
matching variable# a one-way analysis of covariance was substituted 
for the group t-test on the post variable* 

In each instance# the null hypothesis formulated and tasted for 
statistical significance was that there would be no difference between 
the two groups with respect to achievement# attendance# and perceived 
growti* as measured by the various devices* Moreover# for this study# 
significance is accepted at the *05 level of confidence* 

The detailed results of the data analyses found in the appendix# 
have been summarized in tabular form for each question* The tables 
show the pre-posttest means# standard deviations# numbers of pupils# 
and t or F according to significance* Attendance# presented as the 
number of full days absent (with approximately 181 days possible) # 
social growth# and work habits have also been analyzed* It must be 
remembered that the latter tvro measures are subject to the variations 
of interpretation and judgment normally associated with subjective 
teacher appraisals and should be viewed accordingly* In addition# for 
the remaining sections of this report# reference to the names of 
specific schools is minimized* The report refers to the Experimental 
School# the school having conq>ensatory education# the Control School# 
and outer city schools* Complementing those school and program 
descriptions found under component titles# the following explanations 
are offered i 

School No* 2 was designated as tho Experimental School* 
Highlighted for its inner city integrated classrooms resulting 
from the Reverse Open Enrollment of white pupils# the 
instructional program was further distinguished by features 
designed to provide enrichsient experiences* Project BEACON# 
focusing at the primary level# had an undetermined effect on 
the study at hand* The Major Achievement Program (M.A.P*) 
provided accellerated experiences to Grade 5 and € pupil si 
therefore# none of these pupils was included among any groups 
selected for the research* Neither these programs nor their 
effects upon the whole school program are known and are beyond 
the scope of this study* 
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School NO. 3 was tha facility of faring eonpanaatory mphasaar 
i.a. ancillary r renadialr and sapportiva aarvicas. Virtaally 
totally aagragatad in anrolliMntr it waa rapraaantad in thia atudy 
by pupils fron Gradea 2 and 3* Only thoaa pupils vho hadi baan 
enrollad at School No. 3 for tm> or thraa continuous yaars and aho 
had coBiplata pra and poat achiavenant taat data vara includad in 
the varioua analyaea. 

School No. 4, the Control School, though racially cosiparabla 
to School No. 3, did not have the amount of prograaw and services 
allotted both Schools No. 2 and 3. TWO groups of pupils were 
selected for data analysis. One group represented the primary 
level (completing Grade 3 in June 1970) and the other g rou p the 
intenaediata level (Grade 5,1970) . The assumption vas auide that 
the achievement of these tvo groups generally represented the 
achievesient of the School No. 4 student body per se. 

Hereafter, unless designated, the groups referred to in the 
appendices are coogirised of black pupils. Moreover, it is important 
that the reader view each table as a part of. a whole, a series of 
cosg>arisons which, if taken out of context, suiy result in an 
inaccurate perspective . 



EVALUATJQK MEASURES 



In order to provide answers to the questions raised in a preceding 
section, pupil achievement at Grades 2**6 was compared by utilising 
data from standardised tests. Participants involved for three years 
were pretested at the beginning of the 1967-68 school year while the 
2-year participants were given pretests in Oet<^r 1968— neair the 
beginning of the 1968-69 school year. All posttests vers adsdnistered 
in late May 1970— near the end of the school year. A description of 
the tests given at each grade level follows. 



KINDERGARTEN 



Peabody Pfcfate Pocabufaay Teat: (Pretest, Pons A) 

The mbODT PlCTORg VOCAOTtAWf TSCT is designed to provide an 
estimate of a object's verbal capacity by measuring his hearing 
vocabulary. The teat may be adsdnistered in a grou p or Individual 
situation with subjects from the preschool level tlurough high 
school. The Kindergarten pupils in this study were tested 
individually by a staff smber from the Division of Planning and 
Aesearch. 

The Peabody test booklet, which cmtains four clearly drawn 
pictures per page, is placed before the subject. The examiner 
pronounces a word from a list of stimulus items and asks the 
subject to indicate in Whatever manner he chooses (either verbally 
or by pointing) which one of the four pictures corresponds to the 
spoken word. The examiner records the response and both subject 
and examdner proceed to the next page and item respectively. 
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TIm of th* t«*t dl££«r £or •aeb ladlTidMl. A *baMl* is 

sstablisiMd wtMD sight eeiUMcatitrs eerrtet rsspontss bsvs b sn Mdsi 
tbs *csilla9* is rsaebsd wfisn a std>)«et askss sis arrors in •isht 
consscnj^sa tssponsss* A popil's ran# seors is ths nosbar o£ pieturas 
eortactly idantifiadi a s s i a uai possibla raw seora is ISO poiata. 



CRAK ONE 



Nca foKk suit Tca£at fPratast, torm A) 

Word Waaaiag [16 itasy) SHMSuras vooabolaxyy pupil salaets 
froai thraa pictotas tba oaa tbat illostratas tbe uord ths 
araainat sxprassas 

Liataniiw (1< iteas) aw a suras tha ability to ccaspnriwnd 

pbraaes m santenoas instaad of iaditridual words 

Wat^iina (14 iteas) ~ awssoras visual pareapbloo imrolving 
recognition of siailaritias 

Alpba^t (It ttgM) swasuras tha ability to raoognita lower 
case latcers of tba alphabet 

lhaabers (26 ltaas) *‘ a iaa a urea gcnaral nunbar knowladga 
including acbiavaaant In niaWaex voeabulary, counting, ordinal 
nuadMsrs, aaaning of £raetional parts, racognitlon o£ £oras, 
tailing tiaw, and tbe use e£ nuabars la siapla problasui 

Copying (14 it^) swaaurua a eoabination o£ visual, 
parc u pt uai, and aotor control skills 

Tba toUl awxinuB possible rav score for these 
tests is 102 points. f 

H€X*cpotit*H Aeklcvcaeal Teala: Priaaryix Battery 

(Posttest Pom O I 

Word Knowladga (35 itaaw) awasures sight vncabolary or word 
recognition ability ^ 1 

teadiag (45 itaas) weasares santance ecaprebenslon 
(13 Iteas) and paragraph cosg urti ansion (32 Itaaw) 

A rl^bssatic Ooncapts a^ Skllla (63 itaes) *’*’ swasueea uastery 
of basic nunwricai ana qnantltatlva co n c e p t s that are 
asaential to understanding begihning stages of arithawUe, 
ability to Solve verbal problesw, and ability to perfota 
addition and subtraction exercises 

Tha scores froa each o£ the subtests are re p ort ed 
Indapsndafitly. 



sm 
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CKADE im 



MUneptUUn Achitvtmtnt TuUt rrlaary XX 
rom A» Pesttaac rota C) 

Wort Kiwaladoa C37 Itaatl aoMNuras word roeogAltlon and 
undaratanding; cixat aavaintaan itaaai ara e£ tha eletora* 
voeabttlaty typo in which tha child da a io n atgam hit 
racognltlon of a wort by aaaoelatiag if with a pletatai for 
tha iaat twanty itaaa a atlaoltta word is ptaaantad in wrlttan 
toca and tha ehild daaonatrataa his oadarstandln9 by ehoosiny 
froa aaoog foor altarnatlva wrlttan rasponaaa 



haadliM fSl itaaw) » aaatoraa tha ability to eeaprahend 
' aantancas (11 itM) and to coaprahand awtarlala o£ paragraph 
langth (38 itaa«) 



Arithaatie 
(42 iiaas) 



(72 i 
prowidM 



) Part A. Ooncaots and Problaa Solwino* 
a eeaprahanaiwa noasiifa of tha child's 



aastary of basic nonarleal and qfoaatitatiwa coneapta aaaantial 
to tmdarstaading aarly stagaa of arithsistic and ability to 



BOlva wsrbal problaaa. Part 8. Coaoa^tion , (30 Itaaa) 
eoapatatienal aaarclaaa that onvar addition and aabtraetion 
slillla ranging in difficulty froa basic addition facts to 
subtraction of thraa*placa nosbars 



tha scoras froa »»db sabtast ara reportad 
indepandan tly . 



6(UK THREE 



KtMdiita Tut <o« New fotk Sfafe EltmemtMf School* t Grade 3 
(Pratastr Pom At Posttast, Peta 8) 

Part 1 - word Wacognltlon (25 Itaswl — awasoras how well a 
popll can dtstingaish the con^t word froa others with which 
it aay be confused) teacher reate tha test wort, aaea It in a 
sentence, and than repeats tha word) pupil indicates which one 
of five possible worts was read by the teacher 

plart 11 - beading C(aa>rehenslon (28 iteesl — condlsts of a 
series of short reading selections, each of which is followed 
te a maber of questions) gives a nansure of the pupil's 
IblllM to read a paragraph and understand Iti questions test 
^ ability to recognise the central thought of the selection, 
ju answer questions iMised on specific statanents, to sake 
teferanees abuut the content of tha selection, and to discover 
the naaning of a wort froa its eontsatt 

Tha total auaciana possible raw score for the 
reading test is S3 points. 
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AUXhmtXic Tt*t (OA Htm YcKk SUX€ eitmtnUKf School** Orad« 3 
Pon Af PoBttcstr Pont B) 

I - CoBPMUtloii 115 i t wB B ) — awaiurM parfonuuiea on 
CsndoMntal oparationo In orltMMtic 

P*rt 11 - Prcblao Solylog 120 itat) — atasaros ability to 
•olvc aritiwtic probioaw 

Part 133 * 0>yapta 120 itoawl — aeatoraa ondarstanding of 
basic prinelplOB and Uaaa in arithBMtic 

Tho total B rtB i B Hi possible raw boom for this 
teat ia SS points. 



C<W)eS POUR AW) FIVE 



toss Teats o( Sasic Skllt** Pena 4 

Tbe XONA TBSTS ptoiride for coap t ohensive aKasoresKAt in the 
fumlwfcental areas of voeabulary» readlng» seehanies of cor r ect 
writing, swtbods of ttsdy, and aritbnetic. The specific tests 
ased in this study irerst 

Vocabolary ICrade 4-38 iteawr Grade 5-43 itesw) — 
neasores kiiowieage or eord aMtaning 

teadinq finaprehenaion (CtaJe 4 - (88 itesa; Grade S - 
74 itenal -- awaaerea imderstaiadinq ot shat la reaST 

Aritbnetic Concepts (Crade 4 - 36 itesat Crade 5 - 42 itesa) - 
SKaserea nnderetandlng of aritiaaetic teraa and operationa 

toitbnetic Problea Soleinc fCrade 4 - 27 item? Crade S - 
29 itensi •- seaaorea ptoblM solvina Aillty 

The raw scores for eacat of the snbtetts were 
reported independently for pupils at both 
grade levels. 



CRAPE SIX 



ReadCag Tut (et Nee Teafc State Efcneafatf School** Grade 6 
(Pretest, Pots A) Posttest, Pom B) 

Part 1 - Oort tecooniti^ (30 iteesl — aeasores bow well a 
popil can diatingoiah tbe correct word froB ethers with which 
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it My b« confttstdt tMCbtr rttds tlM teat votd» usss it In a 
>>nf near and than rapaata tha aerdi pupil indieataa which ona 
of tiva poaaibla wozda waa read by ^ba taaebar 

Part 11 - baadina Cqanrahanalon lit itana) — eeaaiata of a 
aatiaa of abort goading aaiaciionor MCh of which is followad 

2 a nuabar of quaations) olvaa a aMaaora of tha pupil* a 
llity to road a paragraph and ttadaratand iti quaationa toot 
tha ability to roeegnita tha eantral thought of tha aalaction, 
to anawar quaationa baaad on apaeifie atataaontar to aaka 
infaraneaa about tha eonunt of tha aalaetionr and to diaeovar 
tha aaaning of a word frea ita eontaxt. 

Tha total aanianus poaaibla raw aeora for tha 
raading taat ia C6 pointa# 

tMJtkmUit Tut ioK Naa Veab Stafa ffanaataay Saheetsi Orada C 
(Prataatr Pozo At Poattaatr| Pom 1) 

{ art I « Coamotation CaO itaaa ) — oaaauraa pazfomanea on 
ondaaoatal oparatioaa in aritoMtie ^ 

Part It - groblao lolyine (20 itaoal •• aoaauraa ability to | 

aolTO uitbaMtie prooiona 

Part m - Coneaota 120 itaaa) •• aoaauraa undazatanding of j 

baaic pzlnclplaa and iuMa in azi th oatie 

Tha total MKiawaa poaaibla raw aeora for thia 
taat ia CO pointa. 

APPlTlOmt. tWrOMIhTtOW 



Data on attandanca and taaehar parcaptlon of aocial gzo^ and 
work habita wara alao gatharad for pnpila of thia atudy in Or^aa 2»C . 
Xttandanea waa atudiad in taraa of tha total nonbar of daya rtaant for 
tha aehool yaaz aa raportad on pupil euaolatiwa racordat Only 
abaaneaa for tha 19C8‘69 and 1969-70 aehool yaara wara ^rtad. 
Pareaption of aocial grcrjth and work habita uaff **^®®*® ^ , 

nunarieal aeala on which 1 ia eonaidarad •axeallant* and S ia poor. 

Xn aaeh inatanea tho nnnbar rapraaanta tha taaehar ’a yaarand a^raiaal 
of tha pupil* a aoeial growth and work habita for aithar the 1968-C9 or 
1969-70 aehool yaara. 

Thua, poatteat analyaaa ara of two typaa. Tha artieveMnt 
Maauraa reflect pupils' ootcoMa near tha clone of tha 1969*70 school 
yaazr i«a. their ercnaulatiwa aehievenent raaulta after two or thraei 
«(ara of direct participation in one of tha prograa coaponenta. Tha 
attandanca and taaehar parcapUons were analysed for all thwe years of 
tha atudy. Bowewar, they wara reported eeparately in the firat 
Interia report and ware not retained for aaeh pupil Involved. 

Therefore, the attendance and teacher perception of aocial 
work habita are prenanted as sunaaries for aaCh of the final two ^ars 
of the tiM span under aurveillance. It is iaqportant for the reader 
to keep this distinction in sdnd as he Interprets the analyses 
presented in Chapter Pour and the appendices. 
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soMWMor Qomiow ow? 

Data «rara availabla Cor ti»o ■ajor coapariaona ^bato^n 
atirollad at tha Ooapanaatory School and aa^ta^atad popila 

SpiSiiieally, it inaoljrad too yaar “a 

a^rada two and thtaa yaar partieipanta at ®'®f* ^ 

n<at>ar of pupila havinq eoaf*lata daU and a^ll^ ta 12 

claiMaa at tta ft^ria«ntal Sdiool waa radocad by pupil aobility to 12 

and IS raapaetivaly. 

Saeaoaa tha tao yaar pa^eipatins 

:iSiJiS3M2S;“?Si S.JSSS2i^i!^ 

aMl^aa involving tha achi a vaai a nt of t htaa y aar 
aara BioniCicant (l*ord ftacognition and Coapu r ation I * 

^Silvaair pupila anrollad ii elaaaaa at tha <=«"P*«“W fc^l «« 
hiafiar^an tha coa©ariaon group anrollad in aagragated elaaaaa at th a 

5iS?i-SSl‘!S.ST!“ln adSmIn, taa^er parcjpt^ of^ig g^ 
^Hng tha aaeond of tba thr^ y®*" •tndi^ «rnot 

pupila at a aigniCicant levalj hoaevar, thia ?*•? “v^i 

amarant in tha taadiar parcaptiona analyted during tha final achool 

yitar (1949-70). 

■han thtaa vaar Grada Thtaa ptqiila in coaq|>anaatory adueat|^ elaaiMB 
uora*^o«>ar^wi^ Biallar pupilaMtollad in claaaaB at tba S^ragatad 
Control School, all fiaa aubteata on the Wa«r Tork State Slaw ntary 
fidiool Tttttt Ctiite 3 II® w iCAiitly for ^ho j^ypotufttory 

^ diCcSncariara mtad in altandanca and taaehar parcaptiona. 

ThuB. tha avidatica aBaaad>led convincingly aopporta 
oaina Cor pupila attending eotspanaatoty type claMca 

at tha aaaie level in tha Segregated Control School after 
S invS^ellSit. ^ of five aSb^ata favored coapanMW 
ooDils^^^n they iiere oofttraited with their three year ceoftte^arte in 

aMivMB involving achievaaHht acoraa favored pupila enroliM in 
SS^ted Saaaea - thia latter reault having o^red at the 
^^erfeental School and involved two year partieipanta. 

HOTS: Mentioned earlier in thia report and 

Iteport are tha preeautiona naceaaanr 
^Ml. Onuaual eircMMtancea during tte 

reaultad in presauiea that aay have affect^ 

pupila adveraely. Later in thia cha pter , data 
?hS wm York Stete l^npil SYeluetioii Prograei are presented and 
ofLr insight regarding the extent to which ttwe P^***?J®* 
Affected imoil growth and aehieYeswnt. To Elaborate » 

Si“ddttiSil type tchoola 

adiiaveaant data were eontraated ^th *?l,?SI?lSnt«>l 

varioua achoola featured in the ' 

rnMeneetorv. and EaperiJSental Schools) a These data are 
iSS^ed^^^SpplSSental and potentially qualifying rather 
than aobatitutional avidence. 
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QOBSTION 2. BOW DOBS THE ACBISVBMBNT OP BUCK PVPILS AtTEHOlBC A 
SCHOOL WITH SMALL CLASS SXtS (AVBRAOS X-3 • IS-ll) 
COMPARE KITH 

THE AC aiEVBMBWT OP BtACX POPIL8 XM RACXALLY 
XHTSORATEO CXAS8ES AT AN XNRIR CXTT SCHOOL AND 

THE A CHIEVEMENT OP BLACK PDPXL8 XN BACXALLY 
XHTECRATSD CLASSES XN OUTER CITY SCHOOLS? 
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SOMHMCf OOESTtOW tWO 



Of th« nlM anal/MS Mdo with achi«v«*ent t«st data involving 
Gradaa Tvo and Thraa participanu who wara enroUad fcr - 

thraa yaara in coapanaatory education claaaes and thoaa in intagratea 
claaaaa at the •Sjtpari»antal Schoolf one outcoM wat significant at the 
.OS level of eonfidenea. It was the Ooaputation ratal ta and favored 
the nine pupils enrolled in the integrated classes for the two year 
tiM span. Essentially, the two year integrated participants at 
Grade Twu recorded higher readiness scores at the beginning of first 
grade and despite covariance adjustaent retained a lead that becaae 
evident at the end of Grade Two in cosgMtational skills as eeasured 
by the Metropolitan AcAieveaent Test, Primary XX, Form C. Ho 
significant achieveawnt differences were revealed between the three 
year participants. Even though the integrated pupils had a faster 
developmental rate prior to pretesting, the rates appear similar 
during the experimental time span. Hence, for practical purposes it 
would appear that the achievement differences evidenced between the 
sixty-three black pupils representing compensatory type instruction 
and the twenty-six involved in integrated classes at the Experimental 
School are relatively few and inconsequential* Furthermore, no 
differences were evidenced in attendance or teacher perception of 
social growth and work habits for the majority of these students 
during the final two years of asses u^nt. 



When the same bla^ pupils who were involved in compensatory 
education classes were compared with sisdlar black pupils who 
voluntarily transferred to integrated outer city schools for two or 
three years of instruction, there were no significant differences 
in the nine achievement, the four attendance or the eight teaser 
perception analyses. In only one instance is a visual trend shown 
that approaches a finding and that occ u r r ed when the two year Grade 
TWO Heading achievement analysis was made and favored the twenty-five 
compensatory pupils. 

In conclusion, when data were analysed for black pupils enrolled 
at an inner city school with small class sise (compensatory education) 
and similar black pupils who were enrolled in integrated classes in 
an inner city Experimental School or an outer city setting, there 
were no major differences after two and three years of assessment. 



o « 
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QOBSTXOII 3. BOW DOBS TBB AC8XBVBMBRT OP BXACX P0PX18 XM MCXAU.Y 
XWT801MT80 CtASSBS AT AN XHNSA CXTT 8C800L OOMPABB 
NX1B TBB ACaXBVBMBNT OP BtACX PBPXLB XM RACIAXI.Y 
XW T BCB ATBD CtASBBB IN OOTBR CXTT 8C800L87 



SUMMARY! INTE6RATI0M*IN VS. INTE6RATION*OUT 




SOMHAJOr QDBSTXOH THBSB 



Data were available for four sets of black popila enrolled in 
integrated elaaaes at the inner city Bxperinental school and outer 
city schools. One set involved two year participants, who during the 
1969-70 school year conpleted Grade Two; the other three sets were 
three year x-articipants who had just coepleted Grades Three. Plve or 
Six in their respective schools. Por the two year participants, there 
were no statistically significant differences discerned on either pre 
or posttest SMSSores when analyses were cosseted. Xn the thirteen 
achieveaent test analyses rendered for the three year participants that 
involved fifty-five pupils in integrated classes at the inner city 
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Bic|MrlaMt«i Scbeel md fortythr — ^ 

MM aia^i Ott^OCHMS* •Owl OOCOJMOO cO& ^OOO® 

popll* eo«pl*tiii9 Gr*d« Si* «id ttvond th> p apll* iiiS* 

^•riamtAl inner city ytiyl » *** 2T«2^iI!T?rS^*«5*)^iti»U 
oora oiridoiictd on Mord fltcoaniUoci ooq AritMnuc 

Concept*. Anelyee* of teacher perceptione of tliree year 

reeeeled four significant differences, lech faeorad pupils integrated 

at the txperiSHmtal Sc^l. 

in effect, the eeidence ften these analyses indicate* J^t seen 
thoeeh there were sane differences in prograsning and staffino. there 
sen relatively few significant differences between black pupils 

intsgratad in an inner city Srpcriawntal "***i*iJ“ S2ii! 

envied in outer city sehoel*. Those two achievasient diffetenoe* 
that appeared favored one grade at the inner city Ba^rieent^ Schrol » 
three other sets of caeparisons involving IS analyse* were insi^if icant. 
Thus, it appears tliat participation in eit^r group 
achieveeent renltsi however, teachers at the irp eriy ntal 
tanded to perceive their pupils developing aore positive social 
pattern* and work habits. 
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trands which are evidenced and/or Implied from the analyaea favor the 
pupils attending the Inner city school. Specifically, two year 
participants who recently completed Grade Two at the Experimental 
School scored significantly higher In Word Knowledge and Reading as 
demonstrated on the Metropolitan Achievement Test (Primary II) . Of 
three significant findings, attendance favored the neighborhood school 
pupils while the teacher perceptions ware evenly distributed. 

In affect, analysis of results for two and three year white 
participants corroborates earlier findings, l.e. there are no major 
differences In achievement and teacher perceptions for children 
attending an outer city neighborhood school and those enrolled at 
the Inner city Experimental School. Attendance, however, seemed 
slightly batter for those pupils enrolled at the neighborhood school. 

QUESTION 5. HOW DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OP BLACK PUPILS IN RACIALLY 
INTEGRATED CLASSES COMPARE WITH 



THE ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS IN CLASSES ALMOST 
COMPLETELY BLACK IN ENROLLMENT WITHIN THE 
SAME SCHOOL AND 

THAT OF SEGREGATED PUPILS IK A NEIGHBORING SCHOOL? 



SUMMARY: INTEGRATION-IN VSi SEGREGATION (EXP.) 



2 



-YEAR PARTICIPANTS 



3 



-YEAR PARTICIPANTS 



Gr 



Criterion 



No. of 
Pupile 
Int- Seg 
In (Exp) 



NO. o7 
Poet 
Anal- 

yees 



3 



Ache 

Attend. 

Tch.Per. 



No. ( Dir 


No . of 


No. of 


l4o. 


6 Dir 


Sig Dlffs 


Pupils 


Poet 


slg 


Dlffs 


int- Seg 


Znt- Seg 


Anal- 


Int- 


Seg 


In (Exp) 


In (Exp) 


ytes 


In 


(Exp) 



16 15 520 

15 11 2 0 0 

15 13 4 2 0 



4 



Ach. 

Attend. 

Tch.Per. 



15 16 3 0 0 

11 14 2 10 

11 13 4 0 1 



5 



Ach. 

Attend. 

Tch.Per. 



15 11 4 0 0 

13 11 2 0 0 

13 11 4 2 0 



6 



Ach. 

Attend. 

Tch.Per. 



24 

20 

20 



totals; 



Ach. 



70 



Attend. 



59 



26 

18 

18 



68 

54 



4 10 

2 0 0 

4 , 0 0 



16 '3 0 

8 10 



Tch.Per. 



59 



55 



16 



4 .1 
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summary: INTEGRATION- IN VS. SEGREGATION (CON.) 







2 -YEAR PARTI eXPAMTS 


3 


-YEAR PARTICIPANTS 








No. Of 


Ho. of 


No. 


a Dir 


Ho. 




No. of 


Ho. 


t Dir 






PUDllS 


Post 


Slg 


Diffs 


Pupils 


Post 


slo Diffs 






Int-* Seg 


Anal- 


Int- 


S.9 


Int- 


Bag 


Anal- 


Znt- 


Seg 


Gr 


Criterion 


In (Con) 


yses 


Zn 


(con) 


Zn 


}Con] 


yses 


Zn 


(Con) 


3 


Ach. 










17 


39 


5 


5 


0 




Attend » 










16 


22* 


2 


0 


0 




Tch.Per. 










16 


22 


4 


0 


0 


5 


Ach. 










15 


36 


4 


1 


0 




Attend. 










15 


36 


1 


0 


0 




Tch.Per. 










15 


36 


2 


0 


0 


TOTALS : 






















Ach. 










32 


75 


9 


6 


0 




Attend . 










31 


58 


3 


0 


0 




Tch.Per. 










31 


58 


6 


0 


0 



SUMMARY QUESTION FIVE 



The achievement, attendance and teacher perceived data available 
for comparing black pupils In Integrated classes with similar pupils 
In segregated classes of the same school Involved three year 
participants who had recently completed Grades Three, Four, Five or 
Six. A total of 70 pupils was involved in integrated classes and 68 
in segregated classes. Readily apparent in the tabularized siimmary 
is the fact that at least one of the variables analyzed is significant 
at each grade level. Furthermore, the total clearly favors the 
integrated pupils (8:1). Three of the eight significant differences 
involved achievement measures namely Word Recognition and Arithmetic 
Concepts for Grade Three, and Arithmetic Concepts at Grade Six. The 
one difference favoring segregated pupils was recorded at the Grade 
Five pretest Arithmetic Computation measure. Since no specific 
computational skill was measured on the posttests, it is not possible 
to ascertain the effects of this difference. By inference, however, 
it appears that whatever pretest gain the pupils in the segregated 
classes had, by posttest time it was gone and, in truth, the pupils 
in integrated classes had forged ahead. This is shown in the mean 
scores recorded for Arithmetic Concepts and Problem Solving as 
measured by the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. Thus, the evidence tends 
to support integrated educational exchanges over exchanges involving 
all black classes. Moreover, the trend seems to concentrate at the 
primary level. 

For the second part of the research question, i.e. integrated 
classes at the Experimental School vs. segregation in the Control 
School, of the nine posttest achievement analyses, six were 
significantly greater for the integrated pupils. Attendance and 
teacher perceptions were similar for both groups. Thus, the evidence 
assembled supports the integrated groups rather conclusively. 
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QUZ8TI0N 6. HON DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS IN RACIALLY 
INTEGRATED CLASSES IN OUTER CITY SCHOOLS COMPARE WITH. 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OP BLACK PUPILS IN CLASSES ALMOST 
COMPLETELY BLACK AT TWO INNER CITY SCHOOLS? 



summary; integration-out vs. segregation (exp.) 



Gr 


Criterion 




2 -YEAR PARTICIPANTS | 


1 3 


-YEAR 


PARTICIPANTS 


No. Of 

Pupils 


No. of 
Post 
Anal- 
yses 


No. 4 Dir 1 
Sig Diffs 


1 No. of 
Pupils 


No. of 
Pout 
Anal- 
yses 


No. 

Siq 


6 Dir 
Diffs 


Int- 

Out 


Seg 

(Exp) 


Int- 

Out 


Seg 

(Exp) 


Jnt- 

Out 


Seg 

(Exp) 


Int- 

Out 


Seg 

(Exp) 


2 


Ach. 


* 8 


♦ 8 


4 


' 0 


1 














Attend. 


8 


8 


2 


0 


0 














Tch.Per. 


8 


8 


4 


0 


0 












3 


Ach • 












18 


15 


5 


3 


0 




Attend. 












11 


11 


7 


0 


1 




Tch.Per. 












11 


13 


4 


0 


0 


4 


Ach. 


9 


15 


4 


0 


0 














Attend. 


9 


16 


2 


0 


0 














Tch.Per. 


9 


16 


4 


0 


0 












5 


Ach. 


9 


11 


4 


0 


0 


12 


11 


4 


0 


0 




Attend. 


9 


8 


2 


0 


0 


8 


11 


2 


0 


1 




Tch.Per. 


9 


8 


4 


0 


0 


8 


11 


4 


0 


0 


6 


Ach. 












13 


26 


4 


0 


0 




Attend. 












9 


18 


2 


0 


0 




Tch.Per. 












9 


18 


4 


0 


0 


totals: 
























1 Ach. 


26 


34 


12 


0 


1 


43 


52 


13 


3 


0 




Attend. 


26 


32 


6 


0 


0 


28 


40 


6 


0 


2 




Tch.Per. 


26 


32 


12 


0 


0 


28 


42 


12 


0 


0 



* A subgroup selected specifically for matching purposes and thus 
not representative of the total Grade Two seunple used elsewhere 
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summary: INTEGRATION-OUT VS. SEGREGATION (cON.) 







2-YEAR PARTICIPANTS 


3 


-YEAR 


PARTICIPANTS 






No. of 


No. 


No. 


a Dir 


No. 


Of 


No. Of 




a Dir 






Pupils 


Post 


Sig 


Diffs 


Pupils 


Post 


Sig 


Diffs 




Criterion 


Int- Sag 


Anal- 


Int- 




Int- 


Sag 


Anal- 


Int- 


Seg 


Gr 


Out (Con) 


yses 


Out 


(Con) 


Out 


(Con) 


yses 


Out 


(Con) 


3 


Ach. 










18 


39 


5 


5 


0 




Attend. 










11 


22 


2 


0 


0 




Tch .Per. 










11 


22 


4 


0 


0 


5 


Ach • 










12 


36 


4 


1 


0 




Attend. 










12 


36 


1 


0 


0 




Tch. Per . 










12 


36 


2 


0 


2 


TOTALS : 






















Ach . 










30 


75 


9 


6 


0 




Attend. 










23 


58 


3 


0 


0 




Tch . Per. 










23 


58 


6 


0 


2 



SUMMARY QUESTION SIX 



Again, sample size jeopardizes conclusive inferences from the data 
analysis. Significant differences in achievement were recorded at two 
grade levels (2,3) when black pupils integrated at outer city schools 
were compared with similar pupils segregated at the Experimenual 
School. At the Grade Two level in Arithmetic Computation (two year 
participants) segregated pupils were significantly higher when their 
results were covaried and compared with a special sampling of pupils 
in integrated classes at outer city schools. However, for the three 
year participants who completed Grade Three in 1969-70, the 
integrated-out pupils were significantly higher in Word Recognition, 
Reading, and Arithmetic Problem Solving. For the latter group, sample 
size was not as delimiting as it v/as for the two year participants. 

In addition, two significant differences in attendance were noted with 
each favoring those pupils enrolled at their neighborhood schools. 

When the two representative groups (three year participants at 
Grades 3,5) of the Control School were compared with similar groups 
enrolled at outer city schools, the achievement outcomes were more 
definite. Of the nine posttest analyses, six were significant; each 
favored the integrated pupils. However, the two significant findings 
regarding teacher perception, favored the segregated pupils at the 
Control School. 



Viewed in perspective, it would appear that the evidence gathered 
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from thaie analyses supports greater achievement gaini for black pupils 
integrated at outer city schooli. In addition, the gaini appear more 
clearly for those involved at the primary level (5 of 6) as opposed to 
those involved at the intermediate level. Attendance and teachers* 
appraisals of social growth and work habits seem more positive at the 
two segregated neighborhood school settings. However, these latter 
mentioned differences have limited utility because of reduced sample 
sizes. 



QUESTION 7. HOW DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS IN RACIALLY 

INTEGRATED CLASSES IN AN INNER CITY SCHOOL COMPARE WITH 
THAT OF 

WHITE PUPILS IN THE SAME INTEGRATED SETTING 

BLACK PUPILS IN THE SAME SETTING WHO HAD ONE 
YEAR OF INTEGRATION SUCCEEDING PRIOR SEGREGATED 
SCHOOL EXPERIENCES AND 

WHITE PUPILS WHO ATTENDED THEIR OWN NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOLS? 



SUMMARY: INTEGRATION-IN (b) VS. INTEGRATION'IN (w) 






Criterion 



2-year participants 


3-YEAR PARTICIPANTS 


NO. of 
Pupils 


No. of 
Post 
Anal- 
yses 


No. & Dir 
Siq Diffs 


No. of 
Pupils 


No. of 
Post 
Anal- 
yses 


NO. a Dir 
siq Diffs 


Int- Int- 
In (B) In (W) 


Int- Int- 
In (B) In (W) 


Int- Int- 
In (B) In (W) 


Int- Int- 
Ih (B) In (W) 



3 Ach. 
Attend. 
Tch.Per. 

4 Ach. 
Attend. 
Tch.Per. 

6 Ach. 
Attend . 
Tch.Per. 



TOTALS! 

Ach. 
Attend . 
Tch.Per. 



*14 


* 10 


5 


0 


0 


13 


7 


2 


0 


0 


13 


7 


4 


0 


0 


15 


18 


4 


0 


3 


11 


17 


2 


1 


0 


11 


17 


4 


0 


0 


*13 


* 12 


5 


0 


0 


12 


11 


2 


1 


0 


12 


11 


4 


0 


0 


42 


40 


14 


0 


3 


36 


35 


6 


2 


0 


36 


35 


12 


0 


0 



* A subgroup selected specifically for matching purposes and thus 
not representative of the total Grade Three and Grade Six samples 
used elsewhere 
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summary: INTEGRATION- IN VS. TWO YEARS, SEGREGATION 

FOLLOWED BY ONE YEAR INTEGRATION- IN (SSH EXP.) 



Gr 


Criterion 


2-YEAR PARTICIPANTS 


3-YEAR PARTICIPANTS 


No. Of 
Pupils 


No. Of 
Post 
Anal- 
yses 


No. t Dir 
Slq Diffs 


No. Of 
Pupils 


No. of 
Post 
Anal- 
yses 


No. 


ft Dir 
Diffs 


Int- SSI 
In (Exp) 


Int- SSI 
In (Exp) 


in 


ssx 

(Exp) 


int- 

In 


ssi^ 

(Exp) 


3 


Ach. 








17 


19 


5 


0 


0 




Attend. 








16 


15 


2 


0 


0 




Tch. Per. 








16 


15 


4 


0 


0 


5 


Ach. 








15 


10 


4 


0 


0 




Attend. 








13 


9 


2 


0 


0 




Tch. Per . 








13 


9 


4 


1 


0 



totals: 





Ach. 


32 


29 


9 


0 


0 




Attend. 


29 


24 


4 


0 


0 




Tch . Per . 


29 


24 


8 


1 


0 



SUMMARY! INTEGRATION- IN (b) VS. I NTE3RAT1 ON-OUT (w) 



Gr 



Criterion 



No. of 
PupiJa 



2-YEAR PARTIC IPANTS 
NO. Of 
Post 
Anal- 
yses 



Int- int- 
In Out (Vg 



NO. ft Dir 
Siq Diffs 



int- int- 
In (0 Out (W) 



3-YEAR PARTICIPANTS 



No. of 
Pupils 


No. Of 
Post 
Anal- 
yses 


No. 

Siq 


ft Dir 
Diffs 


Int- Int- 
in (EO Out (N 


Int- Int- 
in (E9 0ut(H) 


*14 


* 12 


5 


0 


1 


13 


9 


2 


0 


0 


13 


9 


4 


0 


0 


15 


11 


3 


0 


2 


11 


10 


2 


0 


0 


11 


10 


4 


0 


2 


*13 


* 12 


5 


0 


0 


12 


10 


2 


0 


0 


12 


11 


4 


0 


0 



Ach. 
Attend. 
Tch. Per. 

Ach. 
Attend . 
Tch. Per. 

Ach. 
Attend . 
Tch. Per. 



totals: 



Ach. 


42 


35 


13 


0 


3 


Attend. 


36 


29 


6 


0 


0 


Tch. Per. 


36 


30 


12 


0 


2 



A subgroup selected specifically for matching purposes and thus 
not representative of the total Grade Three and Grade Six samples 
used elsewhere 
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SUMHAKY QUESTION SgVgM 



To conpara tha acholaatic growth of black pupils with whlta pupila 
both of whoa had aharad In intagratad claaaaa at tha Expariaantal 
School for cooparabla tiaa parloda, data for thraa yaar participant! 
at Gradaa Thraa, Four, and Six wara analysad. Two group! (Grada Thraa 
and Six) wara salactad apacifically to match cloaaly on pratatt 
raading raaults, i.a. acora rangaa, maana, and atandard daviationa. 

Of thair tan posttaat achiavamant aubtaata, four attandanca coapariaona 
and aight taaohar parcaptiona analysad, ona was significant. Zt waa 
attandanca during tha 1969-*70 school yaar and favorad the black pupila 
attanding thair naighborhood school i all othar outoomas wara quits 
similar for tha two groups. Tha Grada Four comparisons analysad 
batvaan black pupils and whits pupils who had comparabla intagratad 
axpariancaa, ravaalad similar achiavamant prataat ratings but posttaat 
raaults claarly favoring tha whita pupils anrollad at tha Experimental 
School. These whita pupila wara sianlfioantly higher in Raading, 
Arithmetic Concepts, and Problem Solving as raflactad on tha Iowa Test 
of Basic Skills. For this same compariion sat* attandanca was again 
more positive for thosa black pupila attending thair neighborhood 
school. j 



With the third yaar of involvamant In tha Fiftaan Point Program, 
a naw type of group emerged. Specifically, it involved pupils who 
had been attending segregated classes at the Experimental School for 
two years, and then during the third year, transferred to ' integrated 
classes (SSI). Only those with higher achievement scores were 
selected. Moreover, this type of transfer was effected at both the 
third and fifth grade levels. These black pupils were compared with 
similar groups of black pupils who had been enrolled in integrated 
classes for three consecutive years. No significant differences were 
evidenced in achievement and attendance data for the 13 analyses 
computed. One of the eight analyses dealing with teacher perceptions 
was significant; it was work habits and favored the integrated nupils. 

The third part of the Research Question examines the outcomes 
of black pupils enrolled in integrated classes at the Experimental 
School with white pupils enrolled in integrated classes at their 
neighborhood schools. Participants at three grade levels were 
assessed (Grades 3, 4, 6). of the thirteen achievement posttests 
analyzed, three were statistically significant; each revealed higher 
achievement gains for the white pupils. (Arithmetic Problem Solving 
Grade 3; Vocabulary and Reading - Grade 4). Generally, these white 
pupils reflected higher pretest scores and tended to remain higher on 
posttest outcomes even after covarying for pretest differences. In 
one instance, the significantly higher Arithmetic Concept pretest 
favoring the white pupils was not significant cn the corresponding 
posttest measure three years later (Grade 6 comparisons) . In effect, 
when the pretest results were more nearly alike for the two groups 
analyzed, their posttest outcomes tended to be similar also. 

In summary, the evidence .revealed in comparing black pupils who 
had intevgrated school experiences at their neighborhood school with 
white pupils who had integrated experiences at either their 
neighborhood school or the inner-city Experimental School was "mixed.” 



Xn a majority of Inatancaa thalr achlavamant outcomaa wara almllari in 
othara thay wara not. Whan tha two whlta groupa wara matchad cloaaly 
on prataat achlavamant outcomaa with black puplla Intagratad at tha 
Innar city Exparlmantal School, thara wara no algnlf leant dlffaroncaa 
on 20 of 24 poattaat maaauraa. Tha four algnlflcant outcomaa favored 
tha whlta puplla . Whan aalaot groupa of black puplla who had pravloua 
aagragatad Inatruotlonal axpariancaa auccaadad by ona yaar of 
Intagratad axpariancaa wara comparad with almllar black puplla who had 
Intagratad axpariancaa for a thraa yaar parted, thara wara no 
algnlflcant dlffarancaa. 



QUESTION 8. HOW DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS, SEGREGATED 
IN AN INNER CITY SCHOOL WHICH HAS SPECIALLY FUNDED 
REMEDIAL AND ENRICHMENT SERVICES ALONG WITH 
PURPOSEFULLY INTEGRATED CLASSES, COMPARE WITH THAT 
OF BLACK PUPILS IN SEGREGATED CLASSES OF SIMILAR 
SIZE AND HAVING REMEDIAL SERVICES, BUT FEWER 
SPECIALLY FUNDED ENRICHMENT EXPERIENCES AMD RELATIVELY 
NO INTEGRATED OPPORTUNITIES? 



SUMMARY) SESREGATION (EXP.) VS. SEGREGATION (cON.) 







2-YEAR PARTICIPANTS 


3 -YEAR PARTICIPANTS 






No. of 


No. of 


No. 


a Dir 


N^ 


oT 


Ho. of 


No. 


a Dir 






Puplla 


Post 


Big 


Diffs 


Pupils 


Post 


8lg 


Dlffa 






3eg Sag 


Anal-* 


sag 


Sag 


Sag 


sag 


Anal-* 


Sag 


Sag 


Or 


Criterion 


(Exp) (Con) 


yses 


(Exp) (Con) 


(Exp) (Con) 


yses 


(Exp) (Con) 


3 


Ach. 










15 


39 


5 


0 


0 




Attend. 










11 


22 


2 


1 


0 




Teh. Per a 










13 


22 


4 


0 


0 


5 


Ach. 










11 


36 


4 


0 


0 




Attend. 


» 








11 


36 


1 


0 


0 




Teh. Per a 










11 


36 


2 


0 


1 


TOTALS) 






















Ach. 










26 


75 


9 


0 


0 




Attend. 










22 


58 


3 


1 


0 




Tch.Per. 










24 


58 


6 


0 


1 



SUMMARY QUESTION EIGHT 



Because two representative samples were identified at the segregated 
Control school p one at the primary and the other at the intermediate 
level# and because the number of segregated classes at the Experimental 
School was reduced for each succeeding year# sample size was less 
than desired for the time span under study a Two levels of pupils were 
appraised# i.ea Grades 3 and 5 pupils* 



Different from the second interim report which revealed greater 
achievement gains for the primary level participants at the Experimental 
Schooli analysis of achievement data for pupils after three years of 
participation in their respective settings revealed no significant 
differences. For the two differences noted among the other variables# 
attendance favored the Grade Three participants at the Experimental 
School for the 1968-*69 school year# while teacher perception of social 
growth was more favorable for the Grade Five pupils of the Control 
School during the 1969*70 school year. Generally# from the data 
analysed# it appears that there are almost no measurable differences 
after three years of involvement for the pupils who were enrolled in 
the two different segregated type classes. 



QUESTION 9. HOW DOES THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BLACK PUPILS HAVING TWO 

YEARS OF SEGREGATION AND ONE YEAR OF INTEGRATION IN AN 
INNER CITY SCHOOL WHICH HAS SPECIALLY FUNDED REMEDIAL 
AND ENRICHMENT SERVICES ALONG WITH INTEGRATED CLASSES 
COMPARE WITH THAT OF 

BLACK SEGREGATED PUPILS IN THE SAME SCHOOL 

BLACK PUPILS IN ANOTHER SCHOOL IN SEG^GATED 
CLASSES OF SIMILAR SIZE AND HAVING REMEDIAL 
SERVICES# BUT FEWER SPECIALLY FUNDED ENRICHMENT 
EXPERIENCES AND RELATIVELY NO INTEGRATED 
OPPORTUNITIES? 



summary; two years segregation FOLLOWED DY , 

ONE YEAR INTEGRATION-IN CSSI; EXP.) VS. SEGREGATION (EXP.) 



Gr 


Criterion 


2-YEAR PARTICIPANTS 


3 -YEAR PARTICIPANTS 


No. of 
Pupils 


No. of 
Post 
Anal“ 
yses 


No. 

S^ 


& Dir 
Diffs 


No. of 
Pupils 


No. of 
Post 
Anal- 
yses 


No. 

Sig 


& Dir 
Diffs 


SSI Seg 
(Exp) (Exp) 


SSI Seg 
(Exp) (Exp) 


SSI seg 
(Exp) (Exp) 


SSI Seg 
(Exp) (Exp) 


3 


Ach. 












19 


15 


5 


3 


0 




Attend. 












15 


11 


2 


0 


0 




Tch.Per. 












15 


13 


4 


0 


0 


5 


Ach. 


8 


11 


4 


0 


0 


10 


11 


4 


0 


0 




Attend . 


7 


8 


2 


0 


0 


9 


11 


2 


0 


0 




Tch.Per. 


7 


8 


4 


0 


0 


9 


11 


4 


1 


0 


totals: 
























Ach. 


8 


11 


4 


0 


0 


29 


26 


9 
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summary: two years segregation followed by. 

ONE YEAR INTEGRATION- IN (SSI; EXP. I VS. SEGREGATION (cON.) 




SUMMARY QUESTION NINE 



Again, sample size delimits some of the implications derived from 
data analysis. Of the thirteen achievement analyses computed for 
pupils in segregated classes and those who had segregated classes 
followed by a year of integrated instructional experience at the 
Experimental School, three were significantly different. Each was 
evidenced by the third grade children who had the integrated 
experiences. In addition, the one significant finding relating to 
teacher perception (social growth) favored the pupils who had the 
integrated experiences at the fifth grade level. 

When the three year participants (SSI) were compared with their 
counterparts at the Control School, seven of nine posttest achievement 
analyses were signific 2 mt. Each supported the gains recorded by the 
children who had shared in integrated instructional experiences at the 
Experimental School. 

However, it is important to remember that many of the participants 
identified as SSI were those who had scored somewhat higher on the 
previous year's posttest reading measure. Therefore, an overt 
selective procedure that introduced them to integrated classes may 
have influenced their achievement outcomes for the 1969-70 school 
year. Thus it would be somewhat presumptuous to draw inferences or 
implications from the analyses, and any conclusions derived must be 
tentative at this time. 
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results derived from the new YORK STATE FUFIL EVALUATION 



PROGRAM 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

The purpi e for including 

in the first place, se«e«^^^ Control School 

that unusual pressures surfaced at ® the Fifteen Point 

during the 1968-69 school y®«^’;^°2ct! if any, did this pressure have 

Program was To confront this dilemma, two 

upon pupil growth and achievement? To contron^^ 

additional control type schools were state Pupil Evaluation 

achievement results ^“^“''"^yJJ^arconSol School, the 
program were compared wi-h the prima y e uoni , in addition. 
Compensatory School, ou®comL^of th6 same students at two 

comparisons were made J®5“®®''i!5® (?^g7-69) and Grades 3-6 (1966-69). 

different times, i.e. Grades i j 

The second purpose pr pupii°mobi lity^^variability 

the effects of °°''*°“'''*^''®-|;d®chlnireffect8^over time. Data analyses 
of the students involved, ”|® . distinguished differences 

in the preceding section of this P ^ reflect the levels at 

which^5hr?a?tici?atinrg?o^ Nei“5ort l?ate^pSpir''^''® 

iSiof .ohievin, both 

objectives . 

DAt. reduction o£ ^e 

involved both descriptive a u«o Intended to evaluate the impact 

purpose of this testing ^ Act - Ti^le I allocations, 

of the Elementary and their schools' achievement 

It enables local districts compare their^sch^ reported show 

outcomes with the statewide no comoetency (23rd percentile) by 

percentages of "^i^^S^^^foriach respective grade 

individual \*J°?%“i^tef?Spil8) . These tests were normali2ed 

(Grades It 3, 6, and ^ «Hmintatered at the beginning of 

in the Fall of 1966 ^“^® ,^®X*f ^icoSued after 1968). Thus, 

each succeeding school year ^ 1966-69 . Moreover, 

dnl. AvnilAbl. for “‘“ "port part of th. 

fii;rn'pSS“‘.lu«i*oS di;Un <.n. Chnpter Three) . 

in eddition to FWJf SeLJuorSitti^^ 

examinations of assorted ^ew Vork _ These latter, are 

were. computed on P“P^]- of the components assessed) 

tabularized in Appendix ^ apj 5 of this chapter. The two 

r :?°ir.'’'pa;i;«“rSr.rS, ,r.de.. ™.n 



/* 

»■ f 
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periods of time, i.e. at or before the year the Fifteen Point Program 
was initiated and two and three years later. Stated practically, the 
percentage below minimum competency and school mean percentiles were 
examined for first and third graders for the Fall of 1967 and 1966 
respectively and again two or three years later when these same 
children were tested as third or sixth grade enrollees in the Fall of 
1969 (the most recent time from which data were available) . 

Figures 1 and 2 reflect the "trends" for each of the component 
schools under surveillance in global terms, i.e. all available data 
were used at each grade level in each school. Figures lA and 2A, on 
the other hand, present pre-post results of only those pupils who were 
involved in the treatment activities for the first two of the three 
years of the Fifteen Point time span. One further delimiting aspect 
is noteworthy. Because the Fall 19 69 testing results are the most 
recent available, the Grade 6 pupils tested then were in Grade 3 
during the 1966-67 school year — one year before the Fifteen Point 
Program. Therefore, the treatment effects for them are really 
confined to two rather than the desired three years. In short, the 
effects or changes resulting from their Grade 3 (segregated) 
experiences are included in the total assessment. However, if 
necessary precaution regarding the appraisal of New York State Pupil 
Evaluation data is maintained, the additional evidence presented here 
will complement the analyses described earlier in this chapter. 



COMPONENT SCHOOLS (FIGURES 1,^ lA) 



When the Pupil Evaluation Program results are examined, as they 
are provided by the State Education Department, the data for the 
Experimental School reveal the percentage of pupils below minimum 
competency in reading decreasing from 34 percent to 21 percent over 
the first two years of the Fifteen Point Program. This compares 
favorably with the state norm of 23 percent. This same favorable 
trend was also evident for the school mean percentile which reveals a 
ten percentile increase to within five percentiles of the State norm 
(50th percentile). This trend was replicated in the Grades 3->6 
comparisons for a three year period n reading and arithmetic. 

Overall, the groups tested demonstrated a positive movement of 40 
percent to 30 percent in reading and 50 percent to 36 percent in 
arithmetic in terms of the percentage scoring below minimum competency 
as well as concomitant increases in school mean ranking, i.e. to 
within ten percentile points of the State norm. 

When the percentile scores of the total subtests of pupils who 
attended the Experimental School for the intervals Grades 1-3 and 3-6 
are analyzed more closely, a different view is revealed. To clarify, 
if the pupils were progressing at the pace normally expected, they 
would be at or near the same percentile ranking for both pre and 
posttest measures, except possibly some regression toward the mean. 

In effect, tests of significance should reveal no significant 
differences between mean percentiles; if they had moved ahead, 
significant results would favor posttest rankings. 
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FIGURE 1 COMPONENT SCHOOLSj School Moan Percentile at 
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